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truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
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&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with tlie lanj^uages of the Continent 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
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or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe ; and if you are disposed to assist f uither, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would take. 
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The number of Subscribers is as yet far from tliat required to 
cover the cost of the undertaking. But it is hoped that a con- 
siderable accession will accrue as soon as the progress of the 
scheme is further advanced. 
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PREFACE. 



This work is intended as a contribution to the history of the 
primitive Christian theology, a portion of the history of eariy 
Christian dogma, not a biography of Paul, nor a critical intro- 
duction to Pauline literature, which forms the principal subject- 
matter of Baur's " Paul." The criticism of the Epistles is 
throughout presupposed, and is only treated of here where it is 
affected by questions of dogma. And the critical consideration 
of the Acts of the Apostles cannot, on this plan, be made the 
starting-point, but must be introduced at the conclusion ; since 
this document can in nowise serve as the source of the Pauline 
theology, but rather as a test of the correctness of the view taken 
of the development of Pauline doctrine after the time of PauL 

Much has been done in late years to elucidate Pauline theo- 
logy, especially by the able investigations of Dr. Holsten, which 
have been of the greatest assistance to me in this work, and 
indeed first set me upon it. It was his brilliant idea of starting 
from Paul's conversion and the psychological presuppositions 
and inferences connected with it, in order to grasp the kernel of 
his gospel in its peculiarity, that suggested to me the task of 
endeavouring to understand how, from this nucleus of Paul's 
faith in Christ, on the one hand, and the presuppositions of his 
Jewish theology, on the other, the Pauline doctrine as a whole 
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came into existence ; and what is the particular significance of 
each portion. The solution of this problem has been attempted 
in the first Part of the present work. The second Part then 
traces, by the same genetic method, the gradual transformation 
of the original Pauline doctrine through the changing influence 
of new theoretical and practical factors, until it was resolved 
into the common consciousness of the Eoman Catholic Cliurch. 
In this way I have attempted to write a portion of the history 
of early Christian dogma, as I tliink the history of dogma should 
always be treated — not as a herbarium of dead forms, but as the 
history of the development of living religious ideas, in their 
birth, growth and change, as the creations of real religious life, 
acted upon by the surrounding world and acting on it in its 
turn. 

It is evident that this is not so easy a task as the simple 
disinterment of the several doctrines of an Apostle or of an 
early Christian literature. It has seldom been attempted, 
still less has it been anywhere satisfactorily accomplished. 
Nay, it almost appears to me that the main direction of the 
scientific exegesis of the day (and that without distinction of 
the lines taken by different parties) rather tends from than 
towards this goal If an attempt was made some time ago 
to transfer the representations of the Bible into too imme- 
diate proximity to modern thought, by which means they were 
changed in a rationalistic sense and stripped of their histori- 
cal significance, there is now great danger of falling into the 
other extreme, by confining these representations, taken just as 
they stand, to their literal historical sense, and never inquiring 
how it conies to pass, if there is nothing more in them than thus 
meets the eye, that the writers of the Bible so often lighted on 
ideas strangely attractive to us, and whether the religious im- 
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pulse that prompted them may not, perhaps, be a religious idea 
natural to the religious spirit, and therefore still living in our 
own time. This external mode of treatment may, no doubt, be 
advantageously used as a help to ascertain the exact meaning of 
single passages, and has been so used in many instances of late ; 
but by such means the understanding of the religious world of 
thought as a whole cannot be promoted, nor can the object of 
all Biblical theology be thus attained; for this, after all, can 
only be to unlock the treasures of the Bible, and make them 
fniitful for the religious life of the present. Whither we should 
ultimately be led by this one-sided formalism in Biblical theology, 
has just been strikingly shown by the astonishing announcement 
of a hypercritical theologian, who roundly declares that Scientific 
Theology and the Christian Church are irreconcilable opponents, 
for whom the only possible modus vivendi is for each to ignore 
the other ! As if Christianity, that power which has been so 
eminently a maker of history, had to shun the light of history ! 
As if Theology, the self-consciousness of the Christian Church, 
could ever tear itself away from its own soul ! No ; it can be no 
sound theology which leads to such a fatal end, but rather its 
morbid ossification in a scholasticism (no matter whether it be 
orthodox or critical) which forgets the spirit in the letter, the 
matter in the form, and the reality and permanence of tlie 
spiritual idea in the contingency and transitoriness of the his- 
torical clothing. To such a poor and narrow view, whose 
admitted unfruitfulness betrays its abortive nature, the words of 
Mephistopheles are still applicable : 

" He who'd know and describe some living thing, 
First drives out the soul that dwells therein : 
With the severed parts before him spread. 
He lacks but the spirit-bond that's fletl." 
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In opposing to this scholastic direction of the study of the 
Bible at the present day, the genetic development of doctrine 
from the religions impulse as the fundamental requisite for a 
really scientific Biblical Theology, I am aware that I am likely 
enough to be assailed with the old reproach of " constructing ;" 
but I must here candidly confess that this always moves me 
with a slight sense of the ridiculous, for it too forcibly reminds 
me of the fable of the fox and the sour grapes. It cannot be 
denied that one is more liable to make mistakes in what the 
literalists call " constructing " (which is in fact nothing but the 
genetic method of synthesis common to every true scientific pro- 
duction), than in the common empirical description of something 
that is given ; but does it follow from the difficulty of solving a 
problem, that one can or ought to evade it ? It may be pleasant 
to do so, but whether it is particularly reasonable is another 
question. With regard, then, to this particular work, I am quite 
aware that many parts of it will be found to contain error, and 
require correction ; nevertheless, I entertain the firm conviction, 
and will venture boldly to express it, that the method here 
pursued is the right one, and the only way in which the science 
of Biblical Theology can be advanced to a satisfactory position. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



How are we to conceive the genets of the Paulina doctrine f 
From Vhat root did it spring ? It is more necessary that such 
questions should be answered with regard to this than to any- 
other doctrine contained in the New Testament. For not only 
was Paul no immediate disciple of Jesus, but he did not even 
derive his peculiar teaching from the Apostles who were disci- 
ples. The Apostle himself has a most lively consciousness of 
this peculiarity and independence of his gospel ; he repeatedly 
brings it strongly forward, especially against his Judaizing adver- 
saries.^ And the truth of this assertion of his is plainly enough 
attested by the actual facts. For in reality we find but few 
traces of acquaintance with the particulars of the life or teaching 
of Jesus in Paul's enunciation of his doctrine; only the most 
prominent events of the institution of the Lord's Supper, the 
death of Christ, and his appearance after the resurrection,^ were 
received by him from without as historical data ; his death, no 
doubt, together with the dogmatic justification of it, that it was 
a death for our sins, according to the Scriptures; this was a 

^ Cf. Qal. i. 11 f. with i. 6, Tirtpov wayy.i ii. 2, 7, rh (i/ayy. Trig dxpoPvirriaQ: Rom. 
ii. 16, t6 ivayytKiov fiov : Rom. xvi. 25 ; 2 Cor. !▼. 8, rh evayy, t)fiwv : 2 Cor. xi. 4, 
eifayy. ^Vfpov, dWov *Ifi<rovv hv ovc iKijpv^afitv. 

* The Lord*8 Sapper, 1 Cor. xi. 23. Christ's death and appearance, 1 Cor. 
XT. 8 f. Again, 1 Cor. ix. 14 is most likely an allusion to Luke x. 7, and 1 Cor. 
Tii. 10 probably refers to Matt. ▼. 32. Whether, and to what extent, the eschato- 
logical description in 1 Thess. iv. is to be directly referred to the words of Jesus (cf. 
Matt. xxiT.) it is difficult to determine, because the genuinenera of that speech of 
Jesus* is as doubtful on the one hand, as it is certain on the other that those eschato- 
logical views were common to the whole community of early ChristiaDS. 

H 
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matter of course, because the disciples could never speak of the 
death of Jesus the Messiah without at once giving to this awk- 
ward-looking fact the aspect of an expiation, by showing that the 
Scripture itself declared (e.g. Is. liii.) that the Messiah was to 
die for the sins of mankind. But then how thoroughly original 
was the system of doctrine that grew up under the hands of Paul 
from those few elements of historical tradition ! How widely 
did it deviate, in the view of Christ which was its basis, and the 
scheme of Christian doctrine and life raised thereon, from all 
that had hitherto been the established faith and practice of the 
Jewish Christian community ! Well might the Apostle speak of 
" his gospel" in contradistinction to the " other" gospel which the 
Judaizers sought to introduce in Corinth and Galatia; and so 
great appeared to him the antagonism of the two systems, that 
he saw in the latter quite another Christ than the one whom he 
preached, a fleshly Christ whom he knew not ; wliile his Christ 
was in like manner concealed from them, because they had not 
that light shining in the heart to manifest the glory of Christ as 
the image of God which had been imparted to him through the 
revelation of Christ himself.^ 

Now whence came this doctrinal system of the Apostle Paul, 
with its deviation from that of the more ancient type ? He him- 
self gives us this short and plain answer : " I was taught it by 
the revelation of Jesus Clirist" (Gal. i. 12) ; which he then pro- 
ceeds to explain more fully, and to corroborate by the historical 
narrative of his conversion and the events that followed it, laying 
special emphasis on his intentional retirement from Jerusalem 
for the first three years, and further on the fact that on his first 
visit he met none of the Apostles except Peter and James. This 
last circumstantial and solemnly asseverated narrative serves to 
corroborate the negative assertion, " I neither received nor was 
taught of man the gosi)el which I preached." And in the same 
connection with the historical narrative of his conversion, the 

1 Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 4 with ▼. 16 and ir. 3—6. 
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positive assertion, "I have received it through revelation of 
Jesus Christ/' is also taken up again and illustrated in the sen- 
tence, " As it pleased God to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen." It is to be noted here how his 
calling to be an Apostle of the heathen is placed in such close 
and marked connection with the revelation of the Son of God at 
his conversion, that an intimate relation between them is neces- 
sarily suggested to our minds. The peculiar character of the 
revelation of Christ made to him must, one would think, have 
consisted precisely in this, that the right and duty of the mission 
to the heathen followed with logical necessity from it. But the 
right and duty of the mission to the heathen, as Paul first, and 
for a long time alone, understood and practised it, was nothing 
but the clear and simple practical consequence of the fundamen- 
tal idea that in the Christian community the law peculiar to the 
Jews was abrogated. From this conviction followed immediately 
the consequence that the heathen had an equal right with the 
Jews to Christian salvation, and therefore that the gospel was 
to be imparted to them, not merely incidentally, but by express 
appointment ; as, on the contrary, the opposite conviction of the 
permanent validity of the Jewish law involved the practical 
consequence of confining the mission of the gospel to Israel, as 
is clearly proved by the example of the original Apostles. If, 
then, the revelation of Christ made to Paul at his conversion 
contained within itself, as its immediate consequence, the task 
of converting the heathen, we may thence plainly see that Paul's 
faith in Christ, as regards its distinguishing characteristics, 
namely, its antinomianism and universality, really dated from 
his conversion, and had the same root with it 

And here the science of history has to face the problem of 
seeking for such a psychological explanation of the conversion 
of Paul as may contain at the same time the germ of his peculiar 
doctrine. As we have here to deal with inward processes of the 
religious spirit, of which we have no immediate knowledge, it is 
self-evident that scientific investigation can never arrive at exftct 

b2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

demonstrative knowledge, but only at hypotheses. In fact, hypo- 
theses have constantly been set up about the psychological con- 
ditions which preceded Paul's conversion; only these were of 
little value so long as there was no canon by means of which 
their probability could be tested. But we have now found one, 
in that we require the psychological antecedents of the conver- 
sion to exliibit at the same time the root of liis peculiar gospel. 
For by this means w^e obviously obtain this canon, that the 
hypothetical attempts to explain the conversion of Paul acfiuire 
probability (which is all that science can here aspire to) in pro- 
portion as they are capable of explaining at the same time the 
genesis of the Pauline gospel with reference to its distinguisliing 
characteristics. 

Tested by this canon, the assumption which used to be gene- 
rally accepted, and is to tliis day the most popular one regarding 
the psychological antecedents of the conversion of Paul, is de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. Even before his conversion, it is said,^ 
Paul had deeply felt the inadequacy of the righteousness of the 
law, the impossibility of man's attaining to the complete fulfil- 
ment of the law : herein was contained not only the negative 
preparation for his conversion, but also the germ of his later 
antithesis of the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of 
the law. But let us reflect for a moment on the vast difference 
between the subjective feeling of one's own imperfect righteous- 
ness according to the law, and the objective conviction that such 
righteousness is altogether impossible. A Jew might be pene- 
trated with the most lively feeling that he fell far short of the 
requirements of the holy will of God revealed in the law ; but he 
could by no possibility from this premise arrive at the conclusion 
that the law, this undoubted revelation of God, was a])solutely 
incapable of placing a man in a state of righteousness before 
God, and was not intended for that purpose, consec^uently that 
it was not the right way of salvation. He w^ould undoubtedly 

^ See, for instance, Beysohlag, Theol. St and Er., 1864, p. 249 f. 
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be much more inclined to seek the cause of the subjective want 
of righteousness in himself, in the insufficiency of his past efforts 
to attain to higher morality, than in the imperfection of what 
was fixed in his mind a priori as the absolute truth of God. 
And even if, from his own and other men's experience, he had 
arrived at the conviction that man, as we find him, could never 
remain quite free from guilt before the law, which guilt would 
require an expiation, and that a full and perfect one, like the 
expiatory sacrifices of the Old Testament, he might certainly be 
led by this conviction to regard the expiatory death of Christ as 
a necessary completion of the law, but never as an abrogation of 
it, and a substitution in its place of an entirely new scheme of 
salvation. 

This and no other must have been the view taken of the matter 
by the Jewish Christians; they also believed that the law alone 
was not sufficient for the Messianic salvation, otherwise there 
could have been no inducement for them to become believers in 
Christ instead of remaining Jews ; they saw also in the death of 
the Messiah on the cross the means of expiation ordained by 
God, which was to cancel the guilt of sin in God's people more 
powerfully than the expiatory sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
and so fill up what was defective in their righteousness before 
the law. But so far from concluding hence that this new expia- 
tory institution was opposed to the old institution of the law and 
abrogated it, and that faith in Christ was now to take the place of 
works of the law, the Jewish Christians saw rather, in this con- 
sequence deduced by Paul, a downright falsification of the word 
of God, by which Christ was changed into a promoter of sin 
rather than of righteousness (GaL ii. 17 : for details see eh. viii.). 
The cancelling of guilt through the expiatory death of the Mes- 
siah was to them rather the "restitutio in integrum" whereby 
the law for the first time properly attained to its rights, whereby 
consequently its authority was not only not to be abrogated, but 
was for the first time to be properly established ; according to 
them, therefore, the true believer in Christ could not only not 
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become an avofu>9 and d/ia/>r(i)Aos, as the heathen were, but he 
must, on the contrary, even more than before, and more than the 
unbelieving Jews, be a fi^Xwr^s vo/xov (Acts xxL 20, fivpCaSes cwriv 

IovSdL(i)V TWV TrCTTMTTCVKOTWV, Kal TTOIVTCS fl^AxiJTat TOV v6fM)V VTrdp^^OVO'lV. 

Cf. James " the Just"). 

Now to this illogical combination of the works of the law and 
faith in Christ, which contained no principle, Paul opposed his 
sharply defined and logical alternative of either the one or the 
other (Gal. ii. 21, v. 4; Eom. xL 6); and this fundamental dif- 
ference presupposes also a different point of departure for his 
dogmatic views. This cannot be sought in the feeling of the 
imperfection of his own righteousness before the law, for this was 
shared more or less by the Jewish Christians, who, however, 
could only infer from it the half-truth of the completion of the law 
by Christ. And it is important to observe that in the principal 
dogmatic passages in which Paul treats of the relativity of the 
efficacy of the law and its abrogation in Christ, he does not 
ground these doctrines on the inadequacy of the natural works 
of the law. It would be vain to argue from Gal. iiL and iv., and 
Eom. iv. and v., that it was on this ground that he based his 
degradation of the law. One would certainly have thought this 
the simplest and most obvious ground ; but in fact he proves his 
thesis by somewhat far-fetched and not always very forcible 
exegetical arguments, which, one may very plainly see, are 
calculated only to give an external support to that which the 
Apostle has other and internal grounds for believing. 

But he himself leaves us in no doubt whatever as to what was 
the conclusive ground of his whole doctrine regarding the law. 
He speaks it out boldly in Gal. ii. 21 : h Slo, vo/xov StKatcxnViy, 
a^a XpuTTos Swpcav dirWavcv — the death of Christ would have 
been barren and aimless, if the law were to remain, after it as 
before, the way of righteousness. Now, as we cannot conceive 
the death of the Messiah on the cross to have beem aimless, it 
must have been designed by God as the essential means of Mes- 
sianic righteousness and the Messianic salvation connected with 
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it ; but if the death of Christ upon the cross is once admitted to 
be the means of righteousness ordained by God, it follows by 
reasoning back from this conclusion, that the law is no longer 
this means ; tlie death of the Messiah on the cross thus becomes the 
end of the law, No doubt the death of Christ was to the Juda- 
izing Christian too an expiatory means of cancelling guilt, but 
yet it was to him in nowise the essential means of establishing 
the entire and positive righteousness of the Messianic people ; 
on the contrary, righteousness was in his eyes still an essentially 
human achievement, the conformity of the actions of man with 
the will of God contained in the law ; and he regarded the can- 
celling of guilt granted by God through the expiatory death of 
Christ as a mere completion of tliis human performance, and of 
quite secondary importance. In the system of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, then, this death had by no means a central significance, 
with consequences affecting the principle of the law. In the 
eyes of Paul, on the contrary, the crucifixion of Christ occupied 
from the first the central place ; he called his gospel the " preach- 
ing of the cross," 1 Cor. i. 18 ; he preached " Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness," 
i, 23 ; he knows and glories in nothing save Jesus Christ the cru- 
cified, ii. 2, GaL vi. 14. But the crucifixion of Christ, thus placed 
in the centre of his religious contemplation, had necessarily 
quite other consequences for him than for the Jewish Christians 
— it became the lever with which he lifted the law out of its 
difficulties. As an institution of divine grace, the expiatory 
death was the means of creating a completely new righteoiisness, 
which is no longer in any respect a human achievement, but 
solely and entirely a gift of God, which is not obtained by 
works of the law, but by faith in the new divine scheme of 
salvation by the death and resurrection of Christ. Thus the 
peculiar gospel of Paul was the development of the central idea 
of the expiatory death of Christ. 

The problem which presented itself to us, as stated above, 
was to find a common source in which an explanation might be 
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found, both of the psychological process of the conversion of 
Paul, and of the genesis of his peculiar gospel. The question, 
therefore, now is, whether we can conceive the idea of the cruci- 
fied Messiah to be also the starting-point of the psychological 
process which prepared the conversion. Let us consider the 
position of Paul the Pharisee with regard to the announcement 
of a crucified Messiah. History confirms Paul's testimony that 
the cross of Christ was a chief offence to the Jews. And this is 
also exactly what we should expect. For in this idea was con- 
tained beyond doubt the negation of all that a Jew regarded as 
most sacred in the hopes and aspirations connected with his 
national theocracy. Further, as the Pharisees were the most 
vehement representatives of this side of Judaism, it was very- 
natural that the offence of the cross of Christ should have been 
repugnant to them above all others, and that they should there- 
fore most violently have hated and persecuted the proclaimers 
of it.^ They had here to do, not with some merely theoretical 

^ The statement of Beyschlag (at snpra, p. 245 f.), that the chief point of dispute 
between the Pharisees and Christians lay in the question of the true righteousness, is 
erroneous. Righteousness was never the highest or ultimate end to the Pharisees, but 
only the means for the advent of the Messiah's kingdom as they understood it ; nor 
was it the deeper morality of Jesus that most repelled them ; indeed, this had many 
points of contact with that of the better Pharisees, such as HilleL But the real stum- 
bling-block was, that Jesus assumed to be the Messiah, and yet was the opposite of 
that which they expected and wished the Messiah to be. This is proved by their ques- 
tions as to his authority (as Messiah), their requiring a sign (of the Messiah), their 
tempting him with a penny (which turned entirely on the popular expectation of a 
Messiah in opposition to the Roman sovereignty). That this opposition to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus must have become much more violent after the crucifixion is obvious. 
This death itself must have appeared to the Pharisees to be a judgment of God upon 
Jesus the false Messiah, and the preaching by his disciples of the Messiahship of him 
who had been crucified, must have appeared to them only so much the more criminal. 
But their assertion that he who had been crucified was risen, must have seemed a 
gross deception, worse than the first, because the truth of this assertion must have 
changed the judgment of Gk>d against Jesus into a judgment against his murderers. 
Everything, therefore, must have turned on the question. Was he who was crucified after 
all the Messiah, proved to be such by the resurrection which followed t This burning 
question, in which dogma and fact were in immediate contact, was the turning-point 
of the whole attack on the one side, and of the defence on the other — this, and by no 
means the purely theoretical question of true righteousness. In addition to this, let 
us reflect whether it is ]N9ychologicalIy conceivable, and not rather contradictory in 
itself, that Paul should so violently have persecuted the Christians on account of their 
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question of dispute, but with absolute right and absolute wrong, 
with the divine sanction or rejection of the whole of their inner 
life and its aspirations. For, according to outward appearances, 
the crucifixion of Jesus had been a judgment of God against his 
pretension to be the Messiah, consequently a judgment of God 
in justification of the Pharisees who had rejected such a Messiah 
as Jesus had been. According to the assertion of the disciples, 
on the contrary, that God liad raised from the dead that Jesus 
whom the Jews had crucified, and by this stupendous miracle 
acknowledged his Messiahship and established him in his Mes- 
sianic kingdom, the Pharisees, by taking part in the death of 
Jesus, had incurred tlie guilt of the greatest sin it was possible 
to commit against God, and the curse had recoiled from Jesus 
upon the head of his murderers. Thus the question of the 
Messiahship of Jesus grew into a question of life or death for 
the Pharisees; no wonder, then, that so zealous a Pharisee as 
Paul should not be able to rest, but should see in the persecu- 
tion of the disciples a sacred duty. But it was this very perse- 
cution that brought him into closer contact with the Christians. 
He would be certain to fight against them, not only with external 
force, but also with those weapons of argument which he was 
ever ready to employ. In this way he must of necessity have 
listened to the proo& brought forward by the Christians in their 
defence. Foremost among these would be the appeal to the 
appearance of him who had been crucified, in which the disciples 

doctrine of a better righteongness, while be was at tbe lame time (according to 
Bey8cblag*8 own statement) penetrated witb tbe deepest feeling of tbe inadequacy of 
tbe rigbteousness of tbe law. How is tbis possible ? Would not tbis conscionsness 
of tbe weakness of bis position bave restrained bim from tbe first from attacking tboee 
wbo beld oat tbe prospect of a better rigbteousness, and inclined bim ratber in faTOur 
of tbe Cbristian doctrine tban against it ? Tbus tbe violence of bis persecuting seal 
proves tbat tbe turning-point of tbe contest was a very different question, — one, 
namely, in wbicb Paul, in consistency witb bis wbole past life as a Pbarisee, must 
have regarded bis own side as absolutely and unconditionally in tbe right, and bis 
adversaries as not only theoretically in tbe wrong, but as deceivers hateful in Qod's 
sight. Precisely such a question was tbat of tbe significance of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
Was it tbe penal death of a criminal, or tbe expiatory death of a Messiah ? Tbe set- 
tlement of this question depended, for Paul, on tbe truth of the resurrection. 
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could see nothing but a proof of the miraculous raising to life 
again of the crucified Jesus by the almighty power of God. But, 
in the next place, they would tiy to prove from the Scriptures 
that suffering and death was in no way inconsistent with the 
Messiahship ; nay, rather, that according to the prediction of the 
prophets, notably Isaiah, ch. liii, the Messiah must have suffered, 
partly for the purpose of his own glorification, partly as a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the people. This last idea was clearly 
enough contained in the words of the prophet, "The chastisement 
that gave us peace lay upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed ; " it was moreover symbolically foreshadowed in the 
expiatory sacrifices and the Passover of the Jewish worship; 
and the application of this idea of sacrifice to the blood of Christ 
as the (paschal) "lamb slain" (Eev. v. 6, 12, xiii. 8, &c.), had 
become familiar to the Christian community through the insti- 
tution of the Lord's Supper. They would not, therefore, have 
omitted to make use of it on this occasion, in their defence of 
the crucified Messiah. At all events, it is certain that Paul had 
heard this scriptural proof from the disciples; for among the few 
things which he had received from external tradition he expressly 
mentions this, "that Jesus died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures" (1 Cor. xv. 3). 

Now what had Paul the Pharisee to oppose to this two-fold . 
defence grounded on the appearance of him who had been raised 
from the dead, and on the proofs from Scripture ? He could 
neither deny the possibility of the one nor the cogency of the 
other, in the abstract : not the former, because the resurrection 
was one of the dogmas of the Pharisees ; nor the latter, because 
that proof from Scripture agreed so weU with the fundamental 
principles of the typical exegesis of his school, that it could not 
have failed to impress him. But the less he was able to combat 
the arguments of the Christians objectively, the more powerfully 
would the subjective feeling of the Jew and the Pharisee rise 
against the idea that Jesus the crucified should turn out to be 
the promised Messiah ! — ^he on whom the curse of the law lighted 
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through his ignominious death (GaL iii 13) be the bringer of 
the Messianic salvation, consequently also of the Messianic 
righteousness ! That could not possibly be a righteousness 
according to the law, which was brought by one who was 
accursed by the law ; it could only be an entirely new righteous- 
ness, without any relation to the law (x^^t? vd/iov). Thus just 
that which was the pride of a Pharisee, to be righteous accord- 
ing to the law, would become wholly worthless on the supposi- 
tion of a Messiah who had been subject to the curse of the law. 
All the prejudices and prerogatives of the Jews which depended 
on the law would come to naught, the whole religious world of 
the Jews must vanish under such a Messiah and give place to a 
new one ! So the contradiction between a crucified Messiah and 
the sentiments of the Jewish nation would have been intensified 
for the subjective consciousness of Paul the Pharisee, in propor- 
tion as he was the less able to meet the arguments of the Chris- 
tians with counter arguments. Whilst the religious interest of 
the immediate disciples of Jesus, from the moment of their 
Master's death, lay in extenuating as far as possible the para- 
doxical nature of this catastrophe and reconciling it to a Jewish 
consciousness, in order to assist themselves and others as quickly 
and easily as possible to get over the " offence of the cross," the 
interest of Paul the Pharisee, on the contrary, lay in thinking 
out to its extreme limits the contradiction between the crucified 
Messiah and the presuppositions of the Jews ; for the more 
decided was this contradiction, the more he felt himself justified 
in the hatred to Christ which he evinced by his acts as well as 
his convictions. We may thus quite naturally explain how 
Paul, even before he became a Christian, realized much more 
distinctly than any of the elder disciples before him the essen- 
tial incompatibility of faith in the crucified and the old religion 
oj the law ; it was simply the old hatred of the Pharisee for the 
suffering Messiah that enabled him to see so clearly all that was 
involved in the new faith in the crucified one. 

But, it may be asked, will not the conversion itself be all the 
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more inexplicable under the circumstances here supposed ? If 
we turn our attention to two other points, perhaps we shall see 
that it is not. The first point is this : — ^however paradoxical to 
the consciousness of a Jew and mortifying to the pride of a 
Pharisee might be the idea of a new righteousness, brought 
about, without any relation to the law, by the expiatory death of 
the Messiah, yet in one respect it exactly satisfied one of the 
Pharisaic postulates. The Pharisees believed in the inmiediate 
approach of the Messianic salvation ; but it postulated for its 
actual coming a righteous people. Now as the people were not 
righteous in point of fact, nor was there any prospect of their 
ever becoming so in the Pharisaic sense, here was evidently an 
imsolved antinomy. What if perchance the Messianic righteous- 
ness, which the Pharisee postulated as a condition of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, were not to be understood in the ordinary sense 
of the fulfilment of the law by man, but was really a gift of God, 
which might be procured through this very means, now newly 
proclaimed, of salvation by the expiatory death of the Messiah ? 
In this way the antinomy, which was eternally insoluble, accord- 
ing to the judgment of man, in the old way of the law, was solved 
in the simplest way by an ordinance of God, and henceforth 
nothing would stand in the way of the reception of the Messianic 
salvation on the part of sinful man ; he had only, sinful as he 
was, to believe and to lay hold of this free gift of righteous- 
ness, and he would be already in possession of the salvation 
itself. When once a reflection of this kind had impressed itself 
on the mind of Paul the Pharisee (and it was certainly not far 
to seek for such a keen intellect as his), it would be a heavy 
weight in the scale in favour of the persecuted faith. But to 
this was added the second point to which we have referred. The 
alleged objective fact of the resurrection was opposed to the sub- 
jective conviction of Paul as a difficulty which to a tender con- 
science must ever have become more alarming. That nothing 
was to be said against the possibility of such a miracle in the 
abstract from the Pharisaic point of view, has been already 
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observed ; but the Pharisee would of course at the commence- 
ment have violently protested against its truth in this concrete 
instance ; it could not be true, for in that case he who had been 
crucified and was by the law accursed would have been declared 
to be the Messiah by God himself. Consequently the disciples, 
who professed to have seen Jesus after he had risen, lied in 
making this assertion, as he must have been compelled to think 
from his point of view ; for according to the psychology of that 
time there w^ no middle term between the objective truth of 
the resurrection and conscious deception. But was this possible ? 
Did the Christians who allowed themselves to be put to death 
for their faith look like liars ? Is it likely that the dying Ste- 
phen, who, when in the hands of his murderers, saw the heavens 
open and him who had risen sitting on the right hand of God, 
would have conveyed the impression of his being a hypocrite ? 
On the contrary, it is certain that the truth-loving spirit of Paul 
could not, on witnessing this and many similar scenes, have 
resisted the impression that the conviction of the Christians, 
that the crucified Jesus had risen from the dead, was genuine 
and imalterable. What had he then to oppose to such a convic- 
tionof a decisive objective fact ? Nothing but subjective feel- 
ing ; and that is a bad state of things for a truth-loving spirit, 
doubly fatal when, on the ground of such subjective feeling, one 
has to act, to persecute, and to put to death ! This we may con- 
clude to have been Paul's state of mind on his way to Damascus, 
on his way to a renewed persecution of the believers in Christ, 
all the while uncertain on the fundamental question, whether 
after aU this were not the true faith, and whether the crucified 
one whom he was persecuting were not the ardently longed-for 
Messiah. On the one hand, we can hear the passionate " No ! it 
cannot be that the crucified Jesus was declared by the resurrec- 
tion to be the Messiah ; for a crucified Messiah would put an 
end to the law, whose curse would lie on him ;" on the other 
hand, and this would ever be growing louder, " Yes ! but it can 
be, for it agrees with the Scripture, and the truthfulness of the 
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first witnesses of it is being placed beyond a doubt by the joyful 
death of the believers." 

That is a situation which it was simply impossible for a sensi- 
tive spirit to endure long. It would press with irresistible 
urgency for a solution ; what this solution would be, must 
depend in every case on individual character. In the present 
instance, that the objective truth of the Christian idea should 
prevail over the subjective prejudices and antagonistic feelings 
of the Pharisee, is exactly wliat we should expect in a character 
like that of Paul ; but that the decision arrived at within his 
mind should take the form of a sensuous experience, quite agrees 
with what happened on similar occasions in his life, and we 
must therefore in all of them alike seek the cause in his peculiar 
temperament. We need only here call to mind the numerous 
revelations and visions related to us by the Apostle himself, and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, to see that the analogy tliey present 
to the incident on the road to Damascus is so complete as to 
leave no doubt of the essential similarity of the psychological 
phenomenon in every instance. The accompanying external 
circumstances agree with the description given by Paul of 
anotlier vision (2 Cor. xii.), for instance, the falling down, the 
ecstatic seeing and hearing (in which he knows not whether he 
is in the body or out of the body, and we therefore see that the 
ordinary control of the organs of sense by self-consciousness is 
suspended), and the great weakness and paralytic affection that 
followed. Nor is this all ; but it is especially to be observed in 
every instance, that at a momentous crisis the decisive resolu- 
tion, after previous strong inward excitement, assumes the form 
of external revelation ; see Gal. ii. 2 ; Acts xvi. 9. The fact that 
this form is different in the different cases — at one time hearing a 
voice, at another seeing and hearing, then being carried into 
heaven, and again the appearance of a being from heaven — is so 
little to be wondered at, that the truth is, it could not be other- 
wise from the nature of such visions. The very thing that moves 
the feelings presents itself to the ecstatic consciousness as an 
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object of sensuous perception ; that which had previously lain 
buried in the depths of the consciousness comes forth without a 
mental effort into the view of the imagination, and connects 
itself with real affections of the nerves of sense, in consequence 
of which the appearance of external objectivity and corporeal 
reality presents itself to him who sees the vision. It can only 
be asked, therefore, whether the image of Christ, glorified and 
raised to heaven, could already have been an object of conscious- 
ness to Paul before his conversion ; and after careful reflection 
upon the situation, we shall be so far from denying the possi- 
bility of it, that we shall be forced to the conclusion that it 
must have been the case. How could he have heard the perse- 
cuted Christians, the dying Stephen for instance, speak of their 
Master as glorified and raised to heaven, without reproducing on 
his side this mental image ? That he did not of coui'se attribute 
any truth to it at first, does not affect the question ; for the con- 
tent of a representation remains, as is well known, precisely 
the same, whether I attribute or deny existence to it in my judg- 
ment. Now that Paul would not merely have taken momenta- 
rily into his consciousness the representation of him who had 
risen from the dead, but that it must again and again have 
occurred to him as the very point on which the decision de- 
pended in the mental struggles which preceded his conversion, 
follows of necessity from the way in which we have supposed 
the conversion to have been psychologically brought about. The 
whole question turned on whether the crucified Jesus was really, 
as his disciples said, declared by the resurrection to be the Mes- 
siah, and his death thus proved to be the expiatory death of the 
Messiah, and a new means of salvation ; or whether he had 
remained among the dead, and was therefore no Messiah, his 
death no expiatory sacrifice, but the death of a malefactor. The 
decision depended on Paul's being able or xmable to convince 
himself of the truth of the alleged resurrection ; and are we to 
believe that this cardinal point did not fill and excite the very 
depths of his consciousness ? How could he have turned over 
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and over in his mind the debateable possibility of the resurrec- 
tion^ without forming an image of the risen one ? But when he 
had once formed this image, if it were only mentally to reject it 
at first, nothing is more natural than that the decisive turn of 
his convictions should clothe itself in the form of the sudden 
appearance before him, as an objective reality, and in the over- 
powering brightness of heavenly majesty, of that image of the 
risen Jesus, which he had so vehemently struggled against, and 
each time more vainly endeavoured to reject. Upon this the 
struggle was decided, every doubt was vanquished ; and Paul 
the persecutor had attained to the same certainty founded on 
experience as the first disciples, that the crucified one was the 
Messiah. But then he was the Messiah, not only, as they said, 
in spite of the cross, but precisely because of the cross ; his cruci- 
fixion was the turning-point of liis work as Messiali, the end of 
the old, the beginning of a new covenant, an ofience to the Jews, 
and to the Greeks foolishness, but the power of God and the 
wisdom of God to those who are called, both Jews and Gentiles, 
to believe in him (1 Cor. i 23 f.). 

Looked at in this way, the conversion of Paul was certainly at 
the commencement an intellectual process, a dialectical struggle 
of religious thought, as it could not but be where he had to deal 
with the truth or falsehood of objective ideas, and with convic- 
tions relating to dogma bound up with history. And we cannot 
fail to see unmistakable traces of this theoretical point of 
departure in his system of doctrine ; his scheme of faith cer- 
tainly always has for basis the intellectual element of a judg- 
ment as to truth of conviction, and in the structure raised thereon 
the objective truths of the resurrection and the expiatory death 
of Christ stand first And yet this is but one side. The ques- 
tion with which he had to deal at the time of his conversion was 
undoubtedly no merely intellectual one, concerned only with 
the apprehension of knowledge by the understanding, but it 
comprehended the highest interests of the religious feeUngs. 
The whole religious world in which Paul the Pharisee lived, in 
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which he had taken root with all the fibres of his soul, with his 
thought, feelings and will, his whole being as it had existed up 
to that day was at stake if the faith in Christ prevailed. The 
process of his conversion, therefore, was anything but a cold 
calculation of thought ; it was, on the contrary, the deeply moral 
act of obedience of a tender conscience to the higher truth which 
irresistibly forced itself upon him (hence faith is to him a 
vTraico^), an act of splendid self-denial, the giving up of the old 
man and his whole religious world to death, so that henceforth 
he should not " glory," nay, he should not live, save in Christ 
the crucified. This is in truth the key-note of which we may 
hear the sound in all the Apostle's letters, in which he is con- 
stantly depicting his personal relation to the cross of Christ ; it 
is never a mere relation of objective theory, but always, at the 
same time and essentially, the relation of the subjective union 
of the inmost feelings with the crucified, a mystic communion 
with the death on the cross and with the life of Christ risen. 
With his death upon the cross; for by placing there all that 
had hitherto been his pride, giving himself to Christ for his own 
by faith, and seeking in his cross his only " glory," the world is 
crucified to him, and he to the world (GaL vi. 14) ; by letting 
go all that had hitherto made his religious life, especially the 
law, he is crucified with Christ (GaL ii. 19); and that is true not 
only of him, but of all who are Christ's, for " as one died for all, 
so are all dead " (2 Cor. v. 14). But as Christ is not only dead, 
but also risen, to live henceforth xmto God (Rom. vi. 10), so faith 
is likewise not only communion with the death, but also with 
the new life of Christ. In the passing away of the old, every- 
thing has at the same time become new (2 Cor. v. 17) ; in the 
crucifixion of the old man with Christ, a new creature has come 
into being (ibid, and GaL vi 15). And that new life consists 
primarily in this, that those for whom Christ died are to show 
their gratitude for this by living henceforth for Christ, and 
devoting their lives to him and his interests, or, as he himself 
did, to God (2 Cor. v. 15; GaL ii 19; Eom. xiv. 8). And 

c 
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further, the life of Christians is not only devoted to Christ, but 
consists also in communion with him ; it is a <nf(rjv, (rjv dfm trvv 
XpLorQ, a KoiviavLa XpioTov (1 Thess. V. 10 ; Rom. vi. 4 — 8 ; 1 Cor. 
i 9; 2 Cor. xiii. 4); nay, this communion is in its nature so 
intimate, that the Apostle loves to descrij^e it as a mutual 
indwelling, as the being and living of the man ev X^tory, and of 
Christ €v ifjLoi (Gal. iL 20), so that the man's own life is com- 
pletely absorbed and taken up into the life of Christ in him 
(i/wl TO fjjv XpioTos, Phil. i. 21). 

But now, out of this idea of the mystical communion of the 
faithful with Christ, which again was but a consequence of the 
conversion, of this painful dying and becoming a new creature, 
there grows a second branch of the doctrinal system of Paul, 
which l^ecame as important for its positive formation and further 
construction, as the consequence of the expiatory death was 
decisive in forming the negative part of the Pauline Gospel in 
opposition to the Jews or the Jewish Christians. The life of 
the risen Jesus, with which the faithful enter into communion, 
belongs to that heavenly world on the other side of the gi'ave, 
whose element is not earthly substance, not the weak, transitory 
and unclean o-a/o^, but the higher substance of the irvevfjuif to 
which belong life and strength, incorruptibility and purity, and 
which shines forth as radiant light (86^a). As Christ himself, 
through his resurrection, has entered into the sphere of pure 
spirit, he has absolutely become spirit (2 Cor. iii. 18); which, 
however, does not exclude the a-ufia irvevfiaTiKov or o-w/Aa tt}? 
So^rjs (Phil. iii. 21), in which we are told he actuidly ap- 
peared to Paul himself But Christ does not only become a 
living spirit himself, he is also a life-giving principle, Trvevfia 
((aoTToiovv (1 Cor. XV. 45), to those who unite themselves to him 
in faith. And this primarily in the transcendent-physical or 
eschatological sense of the " eternal heavenly life," though 
secondarily in the most comprehensive sense of the word " life." 
It is in the former sense that, just as we bear, as natural men, 
the image of the first earthly Adam, so shall we, as Christians, 
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bear the image of the second heavenly Adam (1 Cor. xv. 49) ; as 
in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive (ib. ver. 22) ; 
or, as we have grown into oneness with Christ through imita- 
tion of his death (in baptism), so shall we also through the 
imitation of his resurrection ; if we have died with Christ, so we 
believe that we shall live with him (Rom. vi. 5 — 8). In all 
these passages, the immediate sense of the word "live" is 
primarily eschatologicaL Only it inevitably followed from the 
way in which this whole view originated, that the transcendent 
eschcUological idea became of necessity an immanent ethical one. 
For as our future participation in his resurrection-life depends 
on our having died with him in baptism, and on our being 
€v Xpurrtf in believing, consequently on our present mystical 
communion with Christ, so our participation in his in/cv/^ta-life 
cannot be only future, but must also be already present Hence 
at the very moment when we entered into mystical communion 
with Christ (when we, through evSva-aa-Oai Xpurrbv, became 
€v XpioTt^ 6vT€s), that is to say, at our baptism, we mtcst have 
received at tJie same instarU the irvevfui of CJirist, as an immediate 
commencement and earnest of our future complete conformity 
with his TTvcv/ia-life. Thus baptism, as the moment of ivSvo-aa-Oai 
Tov X/jtoTov, is at the same time the beginning of a Kaivorris fw^s, 
namely, of the (<arj €v 7rv€VfiaTL (GaL iii 27 ; Rom. vi. 4, vii 6), 
which is essentially identical with the ftoi) atwvtos and iwovpavLos 
of the risen Jesus and of our own resurrection — as it were, the 
present inward anticipation of the future heavenly state, under 
the veil of the earthly corporeality of the a-dp^. 

We have here a turn of Christian thought which has bearings 
of immeasurable importance. Whilst the direction of the primi- 
tive Christian consciousness was predominantly, one may almost 
say exclusively, eschatological, and the life of a Christian on 
earth appeared for this reason to be stUl an expectation, not yet 
a completion, the old that perishes, not the new that endures 
(dtwv ouTos, not diQ}v p.€\\<av), Paul makes the " newness of life " 
to begin not with that completion on the other side of the ^rave, 

c2 
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but with the life of faith on earth of the Messiah's community. 
And this change in the time of its commencement immediately 
leads to a transformation of the idea itself ; the Messianic ^oi^^ 
by commencing at once in the life of faith on earth, is stripped 
of its one-sided, supernatural, apocalyptic character, and becomes 
the new life of Christians in tlie truly spiritual, in the ethical 
sense of the word, the renewal of the voOs, the self that thinks, 
feels and wills. Not, indeed, that the eschatological sense of 
the Christian fwi} is eliminated ; on the contrary, in the chief 
passages bearing on the point, this forms, as has been already 
remarked, so essential an element, that no unbiassed commen- 
tator can avoid regarding it as the primitive sense, which under- 
lies the whole development. But it is just the development by 
Paul of the immanent ethical out of the transcendent eschato- 
logical idea that was so original and so fruitful for Christian 
dogma ;^ and for this we are ultimately indebted to that deeply 
religious mysticism of faith, by which Paul knew himself to be 
already one with " the Son of God who loved him and gave him- 
self for him." 

As the idea of the Messianic fw^ was changed when regarded 
from the standpoint of Pauline mysticism, so likewise was that 
of the Messianic Trvcu/xa. That man obtained the Messianic 
irvtvixa in baptism, was taught by Paul in accordance with the 
universal opinion of primitive Christianity. But by this wfvp.a 
was understood a " donum superadditum" peculiar to the Mes- 
sianic time, which manifested itself as a purely supernatural 

^ If we add to the foregoing consideration, that the other fundamental idea npon 
which Paurs system of salvation rested — namely, justification — also originated in the 
eschatological representation of the Messianic judgment, and if we remember further 
that precisely in the same manner the decisive wonls in the Gospel message of Jcsoa 
himself, ** The kingdom of heaven is among you," sprang from the simple anticipation 
of the future and external kingdom of the Messiah, in the present and internal con- 
Bciousnesa of the community, we thus come by a purely empirical method on the 
traces of one of the deepest lawi of development of the history of religion — namely, 
that the religious spirit loves to conceal its deepest mysteries and its most fruitful 
germs in the calyx of richly coloured apocalyptic imagery, in order that they may 
grow and gain strength under the protection of that covering, until they are capable of 
flourishing alone and defying both storm and cold by their own strength. 
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force by extraordinary miracles. Now with Paul, this notion, 
again, of the wonder-working spirit is by no means eliminated 
(cf. 1 Cor. xii.), but it is stripped of its one-sided supernatu- 
ral character, and completed on the truly spiritual, ethical side. 
The Messianic irvcv/ia thus no longer remains as something 
which transcends humanity, and only works upon men in an 
extraordinary and abrupt manner, but it enters into the Christian 
himself, and becomes his own ever-working principle of life, the 
principle of the Kaivos avOpiairos. This Messianic wevfia is here 
no other than the share of man in that ^rvcG/Aa which Christ 
himself has as the essence of his life. Now as the faithful have 
their life in Christ, and the life of Christ in themselves, so also 
will the irv€vfm of Christ fuse itself with the wtv/ia of the 
Christian into the essence of one Kaivrj ktutls. In fact, in many 
passages all distinction between the Trvcv/xa of Christ and that 
of the Christian is done away with, whereas in others these two 
are again opposed to each other as active and passive principle. 
It is clear in any case, that by means of this new doctrine of the 
Christian irvevfia which proceeded from the mysticism of Paul, 
the foundation is laid for the immanent ethical view of Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul himself had already drawn a direct inference from this 
doctrine of the Trvcv/xa, and used it for the foundation of Christian 
morality. This point was all the more important on account of 
the ease with which the Pauline doctrine of the abrogation of 
the law by grace could be misunderstood in an immoral and 
libertine sense, and was in fact so misunderstood both by friends 
and enemies. Paul refuted this apparent consequence of his 
doctrine concerning the law, by the true consequence of his 
doctrine of the Trvcv/xa. As the Christian has entered by baptism 
into community with the crucified and risen Christ, so is the 
old man, whose principle was the <ra^^, crucified with Christ, and 
a new man, whose principle of life is the ^rvcv/ia, has risen* 
Now since the irvevfio ig the pure element of the heavenly 
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world, that which proceeds from it in the sphere of morality can 
only be good, and the Christian has only to give himself up to 
the natural desire of this spirit which dwells in him, in order 
to do good ; good is therefore the truly natural for him, so far as 
he has the spirit. If, on the contrary, he does evil, then he 
follows the lusts of the flesh, the impure nature of which can 
only bring forth evil fruit in the sphere of morality, as the puro 
nature of the spirit brings forth only good fruit (GaL v. 19 — 23). 
But as this sinful flesh was only the principle of the old man 
who died with Christ, it has no further claim on the new man 
who lives with Christ ; it cannot and dare not have the mastery 
over him ; he cannot and dare not any longer be imder an obli- 
gation to compliance with it (Eom. viii. 12, vi. 14). Thus evil 
is for the Christian as such that which is contmry to his nature ; 
the power and domination of sin is necessarily abrogated for the 
Christian, together with the law that was its provocation. The 
requirement, therefore, to keep from evil and to do good, is for 
the Christian the self-evident consequence of his new nature ; 
he has only to exhibit in action that which he already is in fact, a 
spiritual man. (" If we live in the spirit, let us also walk in 
the spirit ! Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh." Gal. v. 25, 15). 

Thus the Apostle made his doctrine of wvevfia the principle of 
an entirely new ethical system, which completely overcomes as 
well the mere constraint of a slavish obedience to law, as the 
mere license of a lawless freedom (that is to say, the Jewish as 
well as the heathen morality), and elevates them to a freedom 
which is a law to itself, and to a law which first makes man 
truly free. " The law of the spirit of life in Christ hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death. Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is freedom" (Rom. viii. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 17). This 
new ethical principle is no less a landmark in the history of 
morality, than justification by faith is in the history of religion. 
And how close is the connection between them is shown by 
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the whole course of our exposition, inasmuch as it is precisely 
the mysticism of Paul's faith in Christ which has led to his 
doctrine of the irvcv/xa, and hence to the new ethical principle. 

But now it is in exact accordance with the Apostle's method 
of dogmatizing to fix the connection between the ethical conse- 
quence and its religious foundation also in an immediate and 
objective fashion, without reference to the subjective psycho- 
logical process by which it is brought about. That which com- 
pletes itself in the belief in the crucified one, by means of an 
inward moral process, namely, the dying of the old man or of 
the flesh, as the principle of life which rules the natural man, is 
connected by the Apostle with the crucifixion of Christ, as if it 
had actually happened here, once for all, as an objective fact ; 
Christ himself has through his death died to sin (is placed out of 
all relation to it) ; sin (thought of as an objective power) has 
been put to death on the cross (Rom. vi. 10, viii. 3). The death 
of Christ now obtains, therefore, a new significance ; it is not 
merely an expiatory death for cancelling guilt and bringing 
ideal imputed righteousness, but it is also the destruction of the 
a-ap^, or of the real principle of sin ; it is therefore not only a 
means of reconciliation, but also of the real moral renovation of 
humanity — not only of their justification, but also of their sanc- 
tification. This is undoubtedly a most important extension of 
Paul's doctrine of the redeeming death of Christ; for by this 
means the moral element of the Christian idea of redemption is 
brought into the most immediate connection with its religious 
element (reconciliation), and represented as equally essentiaL 
Only we must not understand by this that the moral side of 
Paul's doctrine of redemption is the chief thing, and the true 
spiritual essence of his dogma. The proposition that the bodily 
death of Christ has destroyed the power of sin, is, when ex- 
pressed in this unqualified manner, just as unspiritual and 
incomplete as the other, that he has cancelled the guilt of sin by 
taking the place of the sinner. Both propositions require in 
equal measure to be qualified by Paul's fundamental idea of the 
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mystical communion of the believer with Christ, by which his 
death is no longer an isolated historical event apprehended by 
the senses, but a manifestation and a visible type of the Chris- 
tian principle of salvation, and is only a cause of salvation just 
so far as faith perceives and lays hold, in it, of the true spiritual 
principle of salvation. Thus regarded, the death of Christ is 
expiatory, because faith perceives in it the reconciling love of 
God (2 Cor. v. 19 ; Rom. v. 8, viii. 32) ; and it is a conquest of 
the power of sin, because faith from that reconciliation draws at 
tlie same time the power of moral renovation. But the reconci- 
liation still remains in the Apostle's mind, from the beginning to 
the end, the foundation and the main element of his scheme of 
redemption ; nor ought this to appear strange to any one who 
reflects that Christianity is in the first place and above all things 
a religion, and only in the second place a system of morality. 
However, there is no need to depend on this train of thought, 
grounded on the philosophy of religion, since Paul's writings 
themselves speak plainly enough. The doctrine of the expiatory 
death of Christ pervades in perfectly equal proportions all the 
letters of Paul, and is everywhere the point on which hinge his 
doctrines of righteousness before God and of the abrogation of 
the law ; nay, more, on this turns his dominant religious tone of 
trusting, grateful love. The doctrine of the destruction of the 
flesh and of sin by the death of Christ, on the contrary, appears 
for the first time in Rom. xvi. 8, and precisely stated only in the 
two verses, vi 10 and viii. 3. Its roots, indeed, pervade all the 
other letters, and are to be found in all those passages in which 
the Apostle describes the entering into the possession of Christ 
by faith, and baptism as dying with Christ, as a crucifying of 
the world and of self, of the flesh with its lusts ; thus especially 
in Gal. ii. 19, vi 14, v. 24; 2 Cor. v. 14 f. But in these pas- 
sages, this "crucifying of the flesh" still appears as what it 
really is, as an ethical process in a subject who feels his coming 
to believe as a dying and being bom again (just as Paul felt his 
conversion). And the "progress" made in Rom. vi — viii. con- 
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sists accordingly in nothing else than in a more definite dogmatic 
fixing, but at the same time also an externalizing of that ruling 
idea of Paul's system of faith, which is so far from being incon- 
sistent with justifying faith in the atoning death of Christ, that, 
on the contrary, the latter is precisely that out of which it 
sprang. And so we find in the last letter of Paul, PhiL iii. 9 fc, 
justification through faith, and the mystic communion with 
Christ in faith, woven together in indissoluble unity. 

Moreover, the doctrine contained in the Epistle to the Romans, 
of the mortification of the flesh through the death of Christ, is 
closely connected with the fact that the ethical conception of o-dp^ 
is in this very passage (ch. vi. — ^viii.) for the first time employed by 
the Apostle for a dogmatic purpose. He had, indeed, previously 
introduced it in GaL v., but there only for the purpose of moral 
exhortation. That Paul, neither in the Epistle to the Galatians 
nor in Eom. i. — v., used this conception for the basis of his 
fundamental doctrine of the impossibility of righteousness ac- 
cording to the law, is an immistakable proof that it did not 
at that time form part of the foundation of his system (as is 
generally stated). But without doubt this moral conception of 
a-dp^ first came into his mind as an analogy and consequence of 
the corresponding conception of wevfjia. We saw above how the 
original transcendent-physical conception of vvtvfia acquired an 
ethical application under the influence of Paul's mystic faith. 
From this it was no violent transition to give a corresponding 
ethical application to the physical conception of <rdp^, forming in 
the Hebraic scheme the standing antithesis to the transcendent- 
physical conception of irvevfJM — at least where it is opposed to 
irvevfia in the sphere of ethics: for elsewhere the <rdp( is to 
Paul simply the weak and transient element of the earthly 
existence of created beings. In brief, then, the actual (morally 
intensified) dualism of <rdp^ and irvcv/^ia is not an element of 
the philosophical anthropology of Paul, nor a presupposition of 
his dogmatic teaching, but a secondary product of his Christian 
speculation ; it ib tJu psychological reflex of his dogmatical anti- 
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thesis of sin and favour} The case is precisely the same with 
the so-called " dualism" of John. This is the reason why in 
both cases the application of philosophical categories, or refer- 
ence to the metaphysical dualism of philosophical systems, is 
decidedly inadmissible, and produces nothing but error and 
confusion. 

The antithesis of sin and favour, which dominates Paul's 
thinking, first presented itself to us under the religious cate- 
gories of law and righteousness by faith ; and, secondly, in the 
sphere of ethical psychology under the categories of flesh and 
spirit. Finally, it acquires its most pregnant and comprehen- 
sive expression in the contrast of the historical types ^t^am and 
Christ, or the first and second Adam. Viewed by the Apostle 
from the height of his Christian philosophy of history, the 
development of humanity divides itself into two periods of 
opposite religious and moral character. The first period, which 
dates from and is represented by the first Adam, was under 
the dominion of sin, the flesh, death, and the law (as taskmaster 
of those under the bondage of sin, and a provocation to the 
sinful action of the flesh). Adam, therefore, represents the 
principle of sin, of death, and of bondage. Christ, on the con- 
trary, was the second Adam, because he was the founder of a new 
religious and moral development of humanity, which is no 
longer under the law, but under favour ; no longer under the 
dominion of the flesh, but under that of the spirit ; no longer in 
a state of bondage, but of sonship to God ; no longer subject to 
death, but in possession of (eternal) life. But in both instances 
Paul sees in the founder of a race the personification of the 
type of the race, or of its ruling principle. Thus Christ, as the 
founder of a humanity in the condition of sonship to God, becomes 
in his eyes the personified principle of divine sonship, the abso- 
lute ideal of the very Son of God. But in consequence of this 

^ The translator has Tentured to Bubstitnte for the technical term '* grace,*' in 
which the original notion is almost entirely obscured by theological accretions, the 
word " favoor," by which that notion is always expressed in ordinary English. 
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identificatioii of the historical person with the absolute principle, 
the former is snatched from the Umit of the finite, his course is 
transferred to heaven and eternity ; Christ becomes the pre- 
existing heavenly man who is sent hither from heaven in the 
fulness of time, to take upon him our sinful flesh, by the death 
of which he is to cancel the guilt and power of sin, but by his 
resurrection to become a quickening spirit to humanity, that we 
also through the communion of his spirit may be changed into 
spiritual men and children of God, after the image of the " first- 
born among many brethren." 

Thus Paul's Christology comprehends the fundamental ideas 
of his gospel, and reflects it truly in strict accordance with its 
origin ; for his Christology, like his whole doctrinal system, 
is neither derived from tradition, nor the result of abstract 
speculation or extraneous philosophic dicta, but is derived from 
reflection on the blessings of salvation granted in the death and 
resurrection of Christ, as these presented themselves to the 
faith of Paul as facts of his inward experience. Paul was con- 
scious of having himself become a new man through faith in 
him who was crucified and raised from the dead, of having pain- 
fully worked his way out of the bondage of the flesh and of the 
law into the freedom of the spirit of sonship : this consciousness, 
when he extended it to the whole company of believers, natu- 
rally led him to apply to the cause of this change the concep- 
tion of " the second Adam," of the " life-giving Spirit," of " the 
first-born Son of God," the "prototype of the spiritual or hea- 
venly man" (1 Cor. xv. ; Eom. viiL 29). Thus we have before 
us the first dogirudic Christology, i.e. a doctrine about Christ 
which is in reality an exposition of the Christian consciousness 
of the community in the form of declarations respecting the 
person of its Founder. As a free (speculative) expression of the 
Christian idea, it has an ideal height and breadth which constitute 
it the common point of departure for all further Christian specu- 
lation ; but the uniting of the idea with the historical person of 
the Founder, and especiaUy with his greatest moral act, the sacrifice 
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of his death upon the cross^ adds to the ideal thought the leal 
power of religious pathos and of heartfelt sympathy ; and in so 
doing creates that mysticism of feeling, which we find every- 
where in the history of religion to be the most genuine and 
fruitful source of religious life and thought Indeed, this mys- 
ticism leads directly to speculation ; for while the pious subject 
through sympathy feels himself as one with his object, the limits 
of individual life and the separation of individual from indi- 
vidual are by this act done away, the particular is elevated to 
the universal, and thus that is accomplished in the immediate 
form of feeling which speculation does in the mediated form 
of thought * Thus, the deepest speculations of Paul concerning 
a second Adam, the spiritual man, &c., do in fact issue only 
from the depth of his religious feeling. This should be taken 
more into account than has commonly been done in recent 
treatises,^ which, ever looking only on the dialectical side of 
Paul's character, are on the point of turning him into a hair- 
splitting schoolman, of whom it is impossible to conceive how 
he became the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who knew how to 
bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ 
(2 Cor. X. 5). 

It remains, in conclusion, to raise the question, whether Paul's 
system of doctrine, as it has here been sketched, can be set forth 
at all as a completed whole, or whether it passed through changes 
and developments by which our statement must be modified. 
Now the answer to this question depends of course essentially 
on the critical judgment respecting the genuineness or spurious- 
ness of certain letters which have come down to us under the 

1 The only decided exception in this respect is the. treatise of Reuss, Histoire de 
la Th6oL Chret an Si^cle Apostolique, which indeed requires to be supplemented 
again on the other side, as it gives less than its just weight to the Judaizing form of 
Paol's dogmatic teaching. 

* The reader who is not familiar with the technical terms of (German philosophy 
will derive mnch enlightenment as to the meaning of these and some of the other nn- 
English terms, which it has been impossible altogether to exclude from this transla- 
tion, by consulting the Vocabulary given in the Prolegomena to Mr. Wallace's Hegel. 
(The Logiq of Hegel, &c., with Prolegomena, by WiUiam Wallace. Oxford, 1874.) 
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name of Paul. Since the thorough investigation of critical 
questions does not fall within the plan of this work (for criti- 
cism concerns us here only in so far as it is affected by the 
dogmatic teaching which will occupy us in the course of the 
book), I can here only briefly express my critical views for the 
information of the reader. 

In addition, then, to the four undisputed Epistles, I hold to be 
genuine the first to the Thessalonians, the Epistle to Philemon, 
and that to the Philippians ; as unqualifiedly spuricms, that to the 
Ephesians and the three pastoral Epistles; as spurious with 
qiudifications, the second to the Thessalonians, and that to the 
Colossians. In these two, and especially in the last, it appears 
to me as impossible to conceive that they are genuine in every 
part as that they are in every part spurious ; and since this is so, 
scarcely any other conclusion remains for us than the view ela- 
borated by Holtzmann in the most recent work on the Epistle 
to the Colossians and the Ephesians, that the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians which we have is founded on a genuine letter of Paul re- 
touched by a later hand. But I cannot agree with Holtzmann in 
thinking that the hand is that of the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. I rather hold it to be that of an Alexandrian follower 
of Paul holding similar views with the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. As regards the separation of the genuine from the 
spurious parts, whilst fully recognizing the ability displayed in 
Holtzmann's attempt, I am yet on several points unable to agree 
with him, and have no confidence in my ability to make an exact 
separation and a complete reconstruction of the original letter. 
But since in any case the peculiarities of the letter proceed from 
the later hand, its real use is as a monument of a developmeTU of 
PauTs doctrine after the time of Paul, With the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and that to Barnabas, it marks the first phase of this 
development, determined chiefly by Alexandrian influence. The 
second phase of it is mainly represented by the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the tendency of which towards church union has 
ah-eady been foreshadowed in the first Epistle of Clement and 
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the first of Peter. The third phase represented by the pastoral 
and pseudo-Ignatian letters, exhibits Paul's doctrine after it had 
passed over into the faith of the universal (catholic) Church. 
Lastly, we shall have to show from the Acts of the Apostles, 
how the original system of Paul and its historical struggles were 
reflected in a subdued light in the system as catholicized. 

Part II. of this book will be occupied with these phases of 
Paul's doctrine after the time of PauL But the original system 
as it is to be extracted from the genuine letters forms the subject 
of Part L In these there occur, it is true, differences of such a 
kind as show an advance in the dogmatic thought of the Apostle ; 
but this consists here, not in a transformation, but simply in a 
more precise development and articulation of the dogma. Hence 
there is no good reason, in my opinion, for arranging the exposi- 
tion of the whole in phases of development following each other 
in order of time ; on the contrary, nothing but an exposition of 
the entire system as one will correspond to the essential unity of 
the fundamental views undeniably presented to us in the original 
letters. Due notice will, however, be taken, in every instance 
in which they occur, of shades of difference in the earlier and 
later letters. In considering these we must not fail to observe 
that local circumstances had their share in producing tliese differ- 
ences. Thus we find in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians 
no mention of the doctrine of justification, and tliis doctrine is 
also thrown very much into the background in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; in both cases doubtless for the same obvious 
reason, that there was no need to explain the doctrine of justifi- 
cation to a purely Gentile community in that precise form into 
which it was thrown by the categories of Jewish tliought ; 
though the nucleus of this doctrine, namely, the idea of the 
favour of God through Christ, is by no means absent from these 
letters. It is more reasonable to suppose that the absence 
of the notion of a-dp^ in 1 Thessalonians is an indication that 
this conception in its precise dualistic significance was not 
worked out by Paul till a later period, since the opportunity of 
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applying it was not wanting in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
But as regards the Epistle to the Philippians, my conviction is 
that it is no further removed from that to the Romans, with 
reference both to questions of dogma and relations of party, than 
this latter is from the Epistle to the Galatians ; whereas we find 
in it no trace of any of the peculiar characteristics of the Epis- 
tles to the Colossians and Ephesians. I therefore consider the 
grouping together of these three Epistles under a common title, 
which has now become the fashion in both the opposing camps ^ 
of New Testament theology, to be a decided error, and I believe 
that they will soon be again separated. If we examine each 
of these letters attentively by itself, we find, in the first place, 
that no one of them has the same general purpose as either 
of the others, so that they ought at all events to be expounded 
separately and not together; and, secondly, that the Epistles 
to the Colosssians and the Ephesians are closely related, and 
that both of them deviate widely from the original doctrine of 
Paul, but that the Epistle to the Philippians, on the contrary, has 
as little in common with these two as it has mtich in common 
with the older and undoubtedly original letters; and that its 
peculiar character exactly corresponds with the personality of 
Paul in general, and in particular with his personal relations to 

^ The defenders of the genuineness of these three letters (Weiis^ R. Schmidt, 
Sabatitr), who nerertheless separate them from the older letters and present them 
all three together, under the heading "Letters of the Imprisonment," are in the 
awkward position of being bound to explain how it happened that the Apostle during 
bis imprisonment suddenly entered on a new method of teaching. Could the short 
intenral that elapsed between the composition of the letter to the Romans and his 
imprisonment, have sufficed to account for so radical a difference between that letter 
and those to the Colossians and Ephesians? And even on this most improbable 
supposition, how can it, in the next place, be explained that the supposed last of the 
three ''Letters of the Imprisonment," the Epistle to the Philippians, is precisely the 
one which exhibits the least of these radical changes in the Apostle*8 dogma, or rather 
does not show them at all, but again closely resembles the Epistle to the Romans ? 
Are we here again to suppose a retrogression in the dogmatic thought of Paul ? Surely 
we cannot Imagine the Apostle Paul to have been so exceedingly changeable ! (See 
the apt remarks of Holtzmanny ut supra, p. 230). Until these difficulties, which toll 
strongly against the half -critical view of "The Letters of the Imprisonment,*' are more 
satisfactorily solved than they have hitherto been, the assertion of Weiss (Neutest. 
Theol., 2nd. ed. p. 208, foot-note) that the "Letters of the Imprisonment" must 
stand or fall together will remain an aoertion and nothing more. 
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this community at the time of its composition, while it would 
be exceedingly difi&cult to account for exactly this individual 
colouring in any other writer.^ 

Finally, with regard to the exposition of Paul's original system, 
the question may be asked, whether the genetic process, as it 
has been briefly sketched in this Introduction, should not have 
been made the foundation. The special object of this book, 
namely, to delineate the organic process of development of the 
Christian dogma in its commencement in Paul, might seem to 
require this. But the carrying out of this principle would, in 
the first place, have led us into far too much repetition ; and, 
secondly, it would have made it much more difi&cult to survey 
the foundation of the several dogmas' by PauL For this reason 
I have preferred first to give in the form of an introductory 
sketch the organic development of Paul's thought as deduced 
from its single root, but in the remainder of the work to arrange 
my materials pretty much under the usual heads, while at the 
same time I have striven to have regard as much as possible to 
the position of each dogma in the progressive teaching of PauL 
As the result, therefore, of a kind of compromise between these 
two considerations, the following order was adopted: Sin and 
the Law, Redemption through the Death of Christ, the Person 
of Christ, Justification through Faith, Spiritual Life, Commu- 
nion in Christ, the Completion of Salvation. The transition to 
the further histoiy of the development and transformation of 
Paul's system must be made by setting forth the original relation 
between it and the tendencies of Jewish thought, in the course 
of which it will be necessary to describe the-relations of parties, 
as they appear in various forms in the Epistles to the Galatians, 
to the Corinthians, and to the Romans and Philippians. 



^ On the aathorahip of the Philippians, cf. Hilgenfeld^B essays in the Z. f. w. Th., 
1871, Part. iii. p. 309 f., and 1873, Part ii. p. 178 £.: on 1 Thess., cf. the same 
Beview for 1862, Part iii., and 1866, Part iii. It is to be hoped that some competent 
hand will soon gi^e ns a handbook of early Christian literature, or introduction to the 
New Testament, containing the established resnlts of modem criticism well sifted. 
This is a want much felt in works like the present, which, though not directly critical, 
mini presnppooe criticism, and therefore need standard critical works to refer to. 
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STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF PAUL. 



CHAPTER I. 



SIN AND THE LAW. 



In making the doctrine of sin the point from which we start 
in our statement of his doctrinal system, we are following the 
systematic logical order observed by the Apostle himself in the 
Epistle to the Eomans, where he (Eom. L 18 — iii. 20) prepares 
the way for his thesis of righteousness by faith, and supports it 
negatively by proving the actual universality of sin, both among 
Jews and Geniiles, An appeal like this to actual experience 
forms a most suitable point of departure for an exposition which 
was to bring home the peculiar teaching of the Apostle to the 
consciousness of the reader by connecting it with universally 
admitted truths of experience. But an inductive proof of this 
kind drawn from experience could neither in itself, nor for the dog- 
matic consciousness of the Apostle, be the underlying and funda- 
mental principle of the wholly original idea of righteousness by 
faith ; and for this simple reason, that such an inductive judgment 
of complete universality, drawn from the frequency of a pheno- 
menon, only produces an impression of relative truth, or proba- 
bility, not the absolute certainty of a dogmatic principle. In 
this instance especially, the facts of experience on which the 
proof rests consist from the nature of the case of gross acts of sin 
which are at once suggested by the survey of general states of 
morality, and are certainly also indicative of the average charac- 
ter of a mass, of a people, of a generation, and the like, but which 
are far from justifying the inference of a similar corruption in 

D 2 
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every individual. On the contrary, the same experience which 
proves the average moral corruption of the mass, nevertheless 
always exhibits individual exceptions, or at all events the greatest 
differences in degree of better and worse, — facts which in them- 
selves may perfectly well be used as negative instances against 
the inductive inference of the universality of sin, and have in 
fact often been so used. Thus much at all events is clear, that 
a proof from experience, as adduced in Eom. i 18 — iii. 20, to 
show the universality of sin, can only have a siqyportlng force for 
a theory which has been already established without this proof, 
and rests on a much deeper foundation. 

This theory is discussed by Paul principally in two other 
passages (Eom. v. 12 f. and vii.), both times in connection with, 
or on the occasion of, a dogmatic explanation of the relation of 
the saving work of Christ to tlie law, or to the old pre-Christian 
economy ; from which it is perfectly clear that the real ground 
and point of support for the dogmatic theory of sin was found 
by the Apostle in his doctrine of redemption. 

Sin as the Principle of the Pre-Christian or Natural 

Man. 

The well-known passage which is the authority on tliis sub- 
ject, Rom. V. 12 — 21, can only be rightly understood by starting 
from the point of view that the Apostle is not seeking here to 
establish a doctrine of sin, but rather to support his doctrine of 
justification, by fitting it into a glorious frame-work of history 
viewed in the light of the pliilosophy of religion. The pai^adox- 
ical notion of an ohjcMve riglitcoum,ess (granted by God to man, 
witliout regard to the subjective nature of his life, and solely for 
Christ's sake), wliich is supported in detail in iii. 21 f , is now 
in conclusion to be made acceptable, and stripped of its appa- 
rently extraordinary and arbitrary character, by a parallel drawn 
from the pliilosophy of religion. Its counterpart or anti-type, 
corresponding exactly in form, though opposite in content, is 
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found in an equally dbjecHve dominion of snn arid deaihy decreed 
against all through Adam witliout regard to the subjective nature 
of their lives. That this is the intention of the parallel which 
opens with the word ia(nr€p at ver. 12, becomes clear from vers. 
18, 19, 21, in which the comparison of Adam and Christ, which 
had been interrupted by the insertion of the points of difference 
in vers. 15 — 17, is carried out in the formal resemblance of the 
effects they produced. The theme of the preceding section is, 
that through the obedience of one, namely Christ, many (faithful) 
have righteousness imputed to them (are enabled to stand in tlie 
position of righteous men), or that the favour of God, through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, exercises a dominion to eternal life 
by means of righteousness. This had before (L 17) been given 
out as the main theme of the letter, and this he here means in 
conclusion (for ch. vi. passes on to other thoughts) to recapitulate, 
and at the same time to confirm it by the parallel with sin. 

It is of importance for the right understanding of ver. 12, with 
which the comparison commences, that the object of it, as sho^vn 
in ver. 21, which concludes it, should be clearly perceived. Here 
we see, placed in opposition to one another, the dominion of sin, 
which it exercises through death (being proved to be the power 
wliich causes the death of man), and the dominion of grace hy 
means of righteousness unto eternal life : eternal life is tlie final 
object wrought out by the dominion of grace, but righteousness 
is the intermediate cause of this end, and the immediate effect of 
grace. The chief force of the entire chain of thought lies in the 
fact of righteousness being the immediate proof of grace, in which 
the sovereign power of grace first manifests itself. This relation 
of righteousness to life corresponds with that of sin to death on 
the other side of the parallel The main point here is, that sin 
exercises a sovereign dominion, to which all are subject tlirough 

Adam's one act of sin (fPaa-lkeva-cv rj a/JLafyria, Ver. 21 ; afiaprtaXbi 

KaT€aTdOrjarav oi TroXXot, ver. 19). And siu possesses tliis sovereign 
power in consequence of a divine act of justice (Kplfxa, KaroKpi/ia, 
vers. 16, 18), as, on the other hand, righteousness and life have 
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as their ultimate cause a divine act of grace (x^^purfm). And as 
in the one case life appears as the final object of grace, attained 
by means of righteousness as the intermediate cause, so in the 
other death is exhibited as the final effect of Kplfia, and the im- 
mediate effect of afmprCa, which precisely herein manifests its 
despotic power. Now although the subject of the preceding 
verses (14 — 17) is only the dominion of death in consequence of 
Adam's sin, we can see plainly from vers. 19 and 21 that the 
main point throughout this section is not this, but the dominion 
of sin, which is related to the dominion of dmth as the rent cavse 
to the external working and manifestation. But just because 
the dominion of sin is manifested by the dominion of death, the 
latter, as that which is immediately given in experience, serves 
as the ground of our knowledge of thfe former ; and the dominion 
of death as the ground of our knowledge must necessarily go 
first in the logical argument ; it being, however, always presup- 
posed that as death in general lias sin as its real cause, so like- 
wise the dominion of death from the time of Adam has as its 
real cause the dominion of sin which proceeded from the sin of 
Adam. 

If we proceed, bearing in mind these conclusions drawn from 
the context, and especially from the end of the section, to vers. 
12 — 14, which directly concern us here, it is abundantly clear 
that ri afiapria (vcr. 12) does not indicate a single act of sin, but 
sin as a universal tiling, which can be the subject of precEcates, 

such as l3a€riX€V€iv (ver. 21), Kvpi€V€iv (vL 14), iinOi'fiiav KaT€pyd^€a'$ai 

(vii. 8), which is condemned (viii. 3), under which man is sold 
(vii. 14), from which (or from the binding law of which) the Chris- 
tian is freed (vi. 22, viii. 2) ; briefly, therefore, it is sin as a univer- 
sal power, an ob/ective principle, which, distinct from each man, and 
so from all men alto.^etl.er, is a cause of effects in them, namely, 
on the one hand of sinful desires and actions (vii. 8 f.), on the 
other hand of their suffering death as the tcAo?, the o^wi/ia ttJs 
afiaprla^ (vi. 21, 23). Of sin in this objective sense it is said, 
that it " entered into the world*' (the complex of created existence) 
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" hy one man'' (namely, by the sin of Adam, wapdpaan^ 'ASd/i, ver. 
14) ; that to this consequently it owes not only the beginning 
of its appearance, but also of its existence, for previously to that 
event it had not come into being at alL "And through sin came 
death'* — death also being thought of as an objective power which 
can be said to reign (vers. 14, 17) ; not, however, to reign in the 
sense that it was co-ordinate with sin as a sovereign ruler, but 
as its coming into the world was only a consequence of the entry 
of sin, so it serves only as the means by which sin exercises 
and manifests its dominion. "And so death reached all men, 
inasmuch as all have sinned." Ootws, that is to say, in con- 
sequence of what has just been said, namely, in consequence of 
death having once come into the world with and by the sin of 
one man, it now reached every individual man; the dominion 
of death, having once entered as an objective power into the 
world, extended itself immediately over the whole mass of man- 
kind, was absolutely universal, therefore no longer conditioned 
and called out by the particular act of each individual for him- 
self ; but by having once entered into the world through one 
man, Adam, it was {ovrta^) at once established as the power which 
had dominion over all. 

But now death altogether is only a consequence and visible 
manifestation of sin ; accordingly, its SuXOelv cts Travras must also 
be a consequence of sin, being shared by all. This is expressed 
by the words €<^ y Trarrcs »//xor/t)Tov. But the difficulty here lies 
in the juxtaposition of two apparently contradictory reasons 
assigned for the universal dominion of death ; on the one hand, 
the one transgression of one man Adam (ovrojs), and on the other 
hand, the transgression of all (for both Lexicon and Grammar 
require that fjfmpTov should be understood of committing sin, and 
the aorist shows the verb to refer to a definite historical action). 
But in this hard and unqualified juxtaposition of these two dif- 
ferent reasons is contained doubtless an indication that it was 
the Apostle's intention that they should be regarded, Twt as two 
different things, hU as one and the same ; that, consequently, the 
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transgression of Adam at once and as such was also tJie transgress 
sion of all Of course it is only possible to view tlie matter 
thus by supposing that, tlirough a certain moral or mystic iden- 
tity with Adam as the representative head of the race, all toere 
made partakers of his act Such an identification of what is 
done or suffered by a number of individuals with that which is 
done by their head, who is, as it were, their personified unity, 
is a mode of thinking by no means unusual with Paul, as will 
be seen by a glance at the two parallel passages, 2 Cor. v. 14, ct 

cfs \m\p irdvTutv dTr€Oav€v, apa 7rdvT€S aTrc^avoi/, and 1 Cor. XV. 22, 
(aairtp iv t^ *A8a/i iravrcs diroOvT^Kovtriv, ovT(as €v ry \pt<rrQ iravre^ 

(iaoTroiTjcrovrai. Moreover, the sense just given to the sentence, 
€<f> y, &c., is required to maintain the coherence of the passage 
(for the thread of the argument would be severed by any other 
interpretation), and also by the words which immediately pre- 
cede and follow it: by those that precede; for if we were to 
understand the word rf/jLaprov to refer to tlie personal transgres- 
sions of each individual for himself, then this would plainly be 
the cause of their being doomed to die ; but this would be in 
direct contradiction to the last sentence, according to which 
death, on the contrary, so, that is in consequence of that one act 
of Adam, passed directly to all. The thought contained in the 
chief sentence cannot, however, be nullified by the relative sen- 
tence joined to it, but can only be more accurately determined : 
since, therefore, the chief sentence has declared the dominion of 
death over all to be the immediate consequence of the act of 
Adam, the relative sentence cannot in contradiction to this make 
out the dominion of death over individuals to be caused by their 
personal transgressions, nor even to be brought about indirectly 
by this means ; but it may well define more accurately the idea 
contained in the principal sentence, of an immediate causal con- 
nection of the sin of Adam with the death of all men, by the 
vUermediate thought that not only the objective dominion of 
death over all, but also no less truly, and indeed as its logical 
antecedent (hence €<f> <?), the objective dominion of sin over all 
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had its origin in the sin of Adam. The relative sentence cannot 
be intended to give a new cause wliich would destroy the force 
of the immediate causal connection between the sin of Adam 
and the suffering of all afi&rmed in the chief sentence ; it can 
only assign for the doom of death pronounced on all a cause 
which is akeady implicitly contained in that causal connection, 
and therefore simply forms an element in this relation of caus- 
ality. The word r^fiaprov is certainly ambiguous in itself; it 
might, if it stood alone, be also understood to refer to the per- 
sonal acts of sin of individuals, and apart from the context this 
would be no doubt the more obvious meaning. But the ambi- 
guity which is perhaps still to be found in ver. 12, is completely 
removed by the reasoning contained in the following verses: 
" For until the law, sin was in tJu laorld, hit sin is not imputed 
(that is, as personal guilt and liability to punishment) whtrc 
there is no law; nevei'theless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them tJiat had not sinned after tlie similitude of Adam! s 
transgression, who is a type of him tliat was to come" It is the 
object of these sentences to explain how far the death of all is a 
punishment for the sinning of all, or in what sense the latter is 
to be imderstood as the real cause of the universal dominion of 
death. It is declared that this cause is not to be sought in the 
personal culpability of individuals, as is proved by a two-fold 
evidence of fact : on the one hand, the personal sin of individuals 
could not be reckoned against them as personal guilt (by God) 
during the period from Adam to Moses, while there was as yet 
no law ; therefore they could not be subject to the dominion of 
death in consequence of sins committed at tliat time, wliich were 
not guilty and mortal transgressions like that of Adam ; and yet, 
on the other hand, it is the fact that they were one and all sub- 
ject to the universal dominion of death. Consequently this domi- 
nion of death cannot (at least during that period of history, and 
therefore not in general and for all) be caused by the personal cul- 
pability of individuals themselves; accordingly — as it is a fixed 
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axiom that it must in some way be caused by sin — it can only 
be caused by that (impersonal) sin of the mass which was included 
in the sin of the one man Adam. And this was precisely the idea 
contained in ver. 12 which had to be proved. 

This theory certainly has something in it very alien to the 
modern tone of moral reflection. We should, however, be more 
reconciled to it if we considered, in the first place, that Paul is 
by no means its inventor, but that he took it from the Jewish 
theology, and only adapted it to his Christian system; and, 
secondly, that in spite of its harshness it has for intelligent 
thought a deeply speculative idea as its basis. That death 
(that is, of the body) came into the world and became the 
universal inheritance of mankind in consequence of the first sin, 
was the universal doctrine of the Jews : for instance, it is said, 
Wisd. iL 24, that when God had made man for immortality, 
death came into the world through the envy of the devU j and 
Ecclesiasticus xxv. 24, " Of the woman came the beginning of 
sin, and through her we all die." Other passages are adduced 
from Jewish theology by Keiche in his commentary on this 
passage ; especially worthy of notice is that in which the 
death of tlie righteous is expressly referred to the sentence pro- 
nounced on the first man, to which they are subject in spite 
of personal freedom from guilt, which is precisely the idea ex- 
pressed in vers. 13 and 14. But since there is also another 
fundamental notion, "Non est moi's sine peccato neque casti- 
gatio sine iniquitate," the contradiction of these two views can 
only be reconciled by regarding the first sin, which was the 
cause of the death of all, to be at the same time the sin of all ; 
and accordingly it is said further, " Eodem peccato, quo peccavit 
primus homo, peccavit totus mundus, quoniam hie erat totus 
mundus," or "primo homine peccante cuncta corrupta sunt, 
nee in statum pristinum restituentur ante Messiah adventum ;" 
and the cause of this is elsewhere stated to be, that the first 
man " dux erat mundi et radix omnis posteritatis" (see the 
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quotations adduced by Reiche, Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, Vol. I. pp. 368 — 370). We have here unmistakably 
the same idea that is expressed in Rom. v. 12. 

If we now examine the dogmatic theory which is contained in 
these passages, two things are equally certain — that it is not 
the Church's doctrine of original sin, and that it is not the 
rationalistic theory of the merely personal sin of the individual. 
The latter is the direct opposite of what we think we have 
proved to be the only possible sense of the passage; but on 
the other hand the passage, strictly taken, says nothing of a 
transmission by " inheritance" or otherwise of the sin of Adam 
to the rest If the sin of Adam was at the same time the 
sin of all (the act of the race), there is no more need of a 
transmission of sin from him to the rest, brought about by the 
intervention of the individual members of the race; but the 
whole mass was placed in the position of sinners immediately 
by his act — that is, they were placed in that relation to God 
which is determined by sin, in consequence of which sin is now 
the ruling power over all without any personal co-operation on 
the part of the subject, nay without any reference whatever to 
the subjective constitution of individual men. 

The relation of mankind to God was fixed once for all by the 
single act of Adam as the head and moral representative of the race, 
as that of sinners who are under sentence which is pronounced 
against them in the form of the dominion of death. We must not 
lose sight of the objectivity of this dogmatic conception of sin, as 
no mere subjective moral condition, but an objective religious 
relation between God and man, which appears on the part of God 
as #c/5tfto, and on the part of man makes itself felt as OdvaTos* For 
this is of the utmost importance for the right understanding of 
the entire dogmatic system of Paul, and especially of the doc- 
trine of justification. Wlien so regarded, the idea that the rela- 
tion of the whole of mankind to God has been fixed by that one 
act of Adam, and that all have fiJlen together under sentence, 
has an appearance of great harshness from a moral point of view. 
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But this point of view is here (as everywhere in the writings of 
Paul) too narrow, and fails to do justice to the philosophical 
spirit which the Apostle brings to bear on religion. The one 
act of the first man is obviously not his mere personal, indi- 
vidually limited act, but, in the view of the Apostle, at tlie same 
time that of tJie race. It is consequently by' no means he who 
happened to be the f,rst man, selected by chance from among the 
rest, but m^n in general, man as man, who has placed himself in 
the relation of a sinner to God. This at bottom means that the 
relation of man to God is, a jpruyri, pre\'iously to all contingent 
individual action, therefore from the beginning and of necessity, 
that of alienation and contradiction. This contradiction mani- 
fests itself, and we become conscious of it, as a standing under 
the wrath of God, and experiencing this wrath in the doom of 
death, and it must have so manifested itself in order that at last 

noWi^ fiaWov ry xoipis Kal i) Stapca kv ^a/jtrt tq rov cvos dv$f>ia7rov 

'Irforov XptoToG €ts Tot's ttoXXous €7r€pia-€r€vcr€v. According to this 
deeper apprehension of the Apostle's idea, the 07ie mun Adam 
is only the personification of the principle of the natural man, 
and his act is therefore the manifestation of this principle, the 
commencement of the /Joo-tXcuctv of afiaprla and of Odvaros, and 
yet at the same time a necessary moment in the divine scheme 
of salvation as the condition of the ^oo-tXeuetv of xap«. Of course 
it is not meant that the Apostle became conscious of this thought 
in its pure speculative form, but it would naturally assume in 
his mind the form of the traditional Jewish notion of r first sin, 
and ol judicial sentence of condemnation passed on mankind in con- 
sequence. It was only under this form and from it that he 
developed the deep idea of a universal and pm'ely objective sin, 
which as a religious relation once given, as the principle of the 
natural man, not dependent on individual moral conduct, but 
the root of it, manifests itself in particular acts of sin. But that 
this principle also preceded the first act of sin committed by 
Adiim, as it precedes the personal sins of all other men, is not 
to be found directly expressed in the passage we are consider- 
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ing,^ and indeed is inconsistent with the obvious sense of the 
words and the context. For, in the first place, the words, ^ afiaprla 
€la-ij\d€v €ts Tov K6(rfiov, undoubtedly imply the entrance of some- 
thing new, which consequently did not previously exist at all ; 
and, in the next place, Adam's act of sin, in order to form a 
parallel -with Christ's act of righteousness, must really have the 
significance of a causal act. We must in both these cases bear 
in mind that it is Paul's way to conceive the precise historical 
moment in which a new general principle is originally manifested 
as the operative cause of that princif^le. Thus the death of Christ 
is, in the dogmatic conception of the Apostle, not merely the 
manifestation of the new principle of the reconciliation, but the 
operative cause of it ; and in the same way he conceives the 
sin of Adam, the antithesis in the liistory of the world to the 
death of Christ, as not simply the first manifestation of the 
principle of natural sinfulness, but its efficient cause. The 
universality of the conse(|uences is then in both cases connected 
wuth the individual cause by the conception of a judicial act,, 
in the one case a sentence of favour, in the other a sentence of 
condemnation; and tliis is in both instances nothing but the 
complement of that method of conception according to which 
the general principle was embodied in an individual causal act. 
These two conceptions, therefore, are inseparable, and both equally 
belong to the form of the dogma, and neither is to be explained 
away from the literal sense of the passage. It is quite out of 
place, therefore, to introduce here the doctrine of the a-dp^ as the 
natural principle of sin, for tliis passage expressly exhibits the 
principle of 'sin, not as natural, but as of historical o)*igi7i} It 
can only cause confusion to apply here a psychological mode of 

^ With reference to this point, Ernest! (**v. Urapning der Siinde,*' &c., VoL I. 
p. 135 f.) must be allowed to be in the right. 

* This is opposed to the view of Liidemann, " Anthropologie des Ap. Paulus," 
p. 86 f. His explanation of this passage shows itself to be wrong by its want of 
clearness and consistency ; and this is the consequence of his arbitrarily introducing 
the notions of ffdpK and irvivfia as the foundation of Panl's doctrine, which notions 
belong to another sphere of thought. 
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treatment which is quite alien to this passage, whose point of 
view is purely that of objective dogma, or of the philosophy 
of religion, and by no means that of subjective psychology or 
ethics. Equally unjustifiable is it, on the other hand, on the 
authority of this passage, which enunciates a historical b^;inning 
of the principle of sin, to interpret the doctrine of trdp^ to mean 
that the human cropf became the principle of sin at a particular 
point of time, and was not in itself that principle. On the 
contrary, we have no more right to think of the cra^ in con- 
nection with Eom. v. 12 f. (where not one syllable referring to 
it is to be found), than we have in Eoul viL to think of the fall 
of Adam as the cause of the sinfulness of the o-a^. An unbiassed 
exegesis will rather leave both views side by side, and vrill not 
be put out by the fact that as they stand they are certainly 
inconsistent In Philo, too, we find the two contradictory doc- 
trines propounded with ecjual naivete : (1) the Jewish theological 
doctrine of the historical origin of sin in the fall of Adam, and 
(2) the Platonic philosophical doctrine of the defilement of the 
soul by the gross material body to which it is bound. But if 
we are compelled to confess that there is a formal contradiction 
between Rom. v. 12 f., and Paul's doctrine of the sinful cropf, 
we are all the more justified in penetrating through the obvious 
form of the doctrine in Rom. v. 12 £, to the speculative idea 
embodied in it, which is so plainly suggested by the actual 
words of Paul where he identifies the act of Adam with the 
common act of all. So soon as we grasp the thought that it 
was not in truth the first man as an individual who was the 
subject of the fall, but man as man, we see the historical 
beginning to be merely the form which expresses the univer- 
sality of the principle which has no beginning ; and thus the 
substantial agreement of the passage with the line of thought in 
Rom. vii. is placed beyond doubt. 

From the moment when Paul had established the idea of sin 
as an objective reality, corresponding with an objective righteous- 
ness, consequently a state of sin previous to any act of sin, he 
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must have felt that this result of theological speculation needed 
also to be exhibited anthropologically in the nature of man; 
and the more so, since with regard to favour (grace) also he did 
not remain satisfied with the purely objective "righteousness 
before God," but worked out the subjective " life in the spirit" 
as the complement of this. When he had once descended in 
this way into the sphere of ethical anthropology, the same 
antithesis, sin and favour, which had hitherto been apprehended 
theologically under the form of a condemning and a justifying 
sentence of God, had now to be represented anthropologically 
under the form of Flesh and Spirit. 



The Flesh. 

Ck viL of the Epistle to the Eomans commences (1 — 13) by 
expanding into fuller detail the theme of ch. vi., that man is 
freed from the dominion of the lusts of the flesh by faith in the 
crucified one ; and this idea is here supported by a very peculiar 
turn of thought. The bond between man and the law is dissolved 
by the death of Christ, and consequently also that between man 
and the lusts of the flesh, which worked in his members by 
means of the law. But since the point of this argument depends 
upon the law and the energy of the sinful lusts being indissolu- 
bly bound together, so that the one stands and falls with the 
other, it might appear to follow that the law itself is sin (ver. 7). 
The Apostle rejects this conclusion. He adheres, indeed, to the 
premise, and expands it : the law is the means by which the 
energy of sinful lust acts, because by its commandment it gives 
the occasion which causes the revival and activity of that sin 
which was till then dead. But he goes on to show that the 
cause of the law so working as to occasion sin is not to be 
sought in the law itself, for it is, on the contrary, holy, just and 
good, but in the nature of man, which is such that the law calls 
forth in him the opposite of that which was really intended (vers. 
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13, 14). This brings the Apostle to speak more particularly of 
the dominion of sin in man, that is, in his ^'fleshy 

When it is said (ver. 18), " I know that in me, that is in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing," and this negative statement is 
afterwards supplemented by the positive assertion, that the evil 
which I will not, and yet do, is not really wrought by myself, 
but by the sin which dwelleth in me (ver. 20) ; and when the 
words "in me" are more definitely determined (ver. 23) as "in 
my members," two things are made perfectly clear: first, that ths 
flesh is not itself sin, for sin dwells in the flesh, which is therefore 
the abode of sin, and not sin itself; secondly, tliat tlu flesh is not 
the entire man, for the contrary is most distinctly affirmed when 
the flesh is stated to be the abode of sin, but man's real self to 
be on the side of the good, of the law ; it is not I myself who do 
the evil, but sin which dwells in me ; and this expression, " in 
me," is carefully restricted to the narrower notion, " in my flesh, 
in my members," it being evidently implied that sin is not the 
only thing that dwells in me, and "the flesh" is not the only 
thing which constitutes my nature ; but that looking at me in 
another relation, sometliiug also good after all — a delight in the 
law of God — has place in me, namely, in my " inner man," or in 
my vovs. This, turned into a positive statement, amounts to say- 
ing that the flesh is that side of man which forms the opposite to 
the " inner man," and which has this in common with the mem- 
bers of a man — that it is the abode of sin. How can we under- 
stand this otherwise than that the flesh is matericdhj identical 
u*ith fJie merfiherSf that is with the hody, as tJtc ontcr 7nan ? This 
obvious conclusion is fidly established by the fact, that in the 
same context throughout ch. vi. — viii the expressions, era/of and 

a-u)fm (p-iofjui Tov Savarov, viL 24 ; o-u>/iia t^s d/xa/oTias, VL 6 ; and (rap^ 

d/jia/oTtas, viii. 3 ; also, o-d/o^ and crw/Aa as synonymes in viiL 13), 
are constantly interchanged: the only possible explanation is, 
that the body of man and the flesh are materially identical At 
the same time, it would be carrying this deduction too far to 
assert that these two notions are absolutely identical, and equi- 
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valent in fonn as well as content. Against this view it has 
been with good reason urged that certain expressions have been 
applied to the body which are not applicable to the flesh as the 
seat of sin. For instance, in 1 Cor. vi. 13 — 20, where Paul is 
insisting on the sacredness of the body as an argument against 
the sensuality of the Corinthians, he says that it belongs to the 
Lord, it is a member of Christ, the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
wherefore we should glorify God in our body as well as in our 
spirit 1 Cor. xv. 35 — 50 is especially instructive on this point ; 
here it is said expressly that flesh and blood cannot, inasmuch 
as they are corruptible, inherit the kingdom of God. Therefore 
the earthly or natural body, which consists of flesh and blood, 
and is sown in corruption, must perish, because it is not the body 
that shall be. But the body of the resurrection is composed of 
different material, that is to say, not earthly but heavenly, not 
psychical but spiritual, not corruptible but incorruptible and 
glorious ; there are these bodies of flesh and blood, of earthly, 
corruptible matter, as well as bodies of spiritual, heavenly, incor- 
ruptible matter. This brings the relation between the two ideas, 
crw/jia and <ra/o^, into perfect clearness. The a-dp^ is tJie material 
of the (eartJUi/) hody^ hut the hody is the organized form in which 
this matter exists as a concrete earthly individual. It is now plain 
how far these two conceptions can be interchanged, and in what 
sense they are, notwithstanding, different. So far as the body 
has for its material substance the flesh, the earthly, corruptible 
matter, which is opposed to the heavenly and spiritual, so far 
can it share the predicates of the flesh, and be designated as the 
body of death and of sin ; but so far as it is, on the other hand, 
the organ of an ego whose true function is to be governed not 
by the flesh but by the spirit, and which as Christian actually is 
determined by the spirit (of God), so far the body can and should 
be an instrument and temple of the Holy Ghost. 

That the flesh is th^i material s^ihstance of the body, and thus in 
ffcneral ivhat is understood by {living) matter , is in so many pas- 
sages the most obvious, not to say the only possible sense, that 

£ 
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this meaning could never have been overlooked or disputed, were 
it not that the moral meaning of the word has constantly been 
taken erroneously for the point of departure. In the first place, 
there are the numerous passages in which Paul expresses pro- 
cesses, states, relations of the body and bodily life, by the 
adjective "fleshly," or by the substantive with a preposition. 
For instance, " that circumcision which is outward in the flesh" 
(Eom. ii. 28) ; the union of the sexes is a union in "one flesh" 
(1 Cor. vi. 16) ; birth and blood-relationship is /caret o-a/oica (Eom. 
i. 3, ix. 3, 5); the unbelieving Jews are, through their mere 
bodily relationship to Abraham, while unlike him in spirit, only 
TiKva a-apKos (Rom. ix. 8) ; and similarly Ishmael, who was begot- 
ten by the mei^c bodily powers of Abraham, is a son Kara aapKa 
y€virq6€i9; while Isaac, on the contrary, the child miraculously 
born in consequence of God's promise, is born Kara irv€vfia (Gal. 
iv. 29). Then, further, a condition of bodily sickness is called an 

da-Oeveia Ttjs (rapKos (Gal. iv. 13 f.), o-koXo"^ tq (rapKi (2 Cor. xii. 7) ; 

the mortality of the body depends on the fact that the flesh is 
mortal, must from its nature fall a prey to corruption (<l>6opd, 
1 Cor. XV. 50; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10 f. and Rom. viii. 11); and, 
finally, bodily life is expressed by (rjv or irc/otiraTciv cV a-apKi (Gal. 
ii. 20 ; Phil. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. x. 3), which is carefully to be distin- 
guished from c7vat cV a-apKi iu a moral sense (Rom. viiL 8 f.), wliich 

is equivalent to (ijv Kara orapKa, or (rapKucbv €TvaL. 

But, further, the living matter which constitutes the substance 
of the earthly hody is only a part of the universal matter wliich 
forms the substance of tlie earthly worlds and by means of which 
the whole earthly world, as well as the earthly body, has the 
character of being visible to the senses^ and therefore also weak^ 
transient, and pcri^liable (for the connection of the ideas "visible" 

and '* temporal," sec 2 Cor. iv. 18, to. pXarop^va irpwrKaipa, ra Sk 

firj pXerrofieva ciiwvia). Tlius the notion of a-dp^ obtains a wider 
extension to everything " worldly'* in so far as this, as sensuous 
and transient phenomenal being, is in opposition (though not in 
contradiction) to the real supersensuous and eternal divine or 
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heavenly being, — a widening of the notion, which, although rest- 
ing wholly on the primary non-moral meaning of materiality, 
yet trenches closely upon the moral and dualistic meaning of the 
word. In this sense earthly goods are called a-apKiKd, because 
they belong to the realm of the sensuous and transient worldly 
life, in opposition to the higher goods of the spiritual life (Rom. 
XV. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11). In this sense masters in relation to 
slaves are called ol Kara a-dpKa Kvpioi (CoL iii. 22), because this 
social relation affects only the outer worldly life, not the relation 
of Christian brotherhood. When Paul, according to the practice 
of his adversaries, will boast Kara a-dpKa (2 Cor. xi. 18), his boast- 
ing refers especially to his bodily descent from Israel (ver. 22), 
though not to this alone, but also to the other distinctions which 
mark a legitimate Apostle (xii 12), all of which, however, belong 
to the sphere of external sensuous things. When he asks the 
Galatians whether, after they had begun in the spirit, they will 
now leave off " in the flesh" (Gal. iiL 3), he is thinking, as is 
shown especiaUy by iv. 9 — 11, compared with v. 1 f., of the 
threatened falling back of the community from the freedom of 
the gospel which they had already won, into the slavish ceremo- 
nial of the heathen and Jewish worship, which hinged entirely 
upon the sensuous (<rTOiX€ia rov Koarfiov, iv. 3). In like manner 
he throws in the t^eth of his Judaizing adversaries that their 
pretended piety moved in the sphere of the a-dp^, inasmuch as 
they gloried in outward sensuous rites, in circumcision for in- 
stance, which, just because it is an external rite, can have no 
value for the spiritual relation of man to God. Again, when the 
Apostle assures the Corinthians (2 Cor. x. 3 f.) that he does not 
strive Kara o-a/oica, and that his weapons are not fleshly, the con- 
text, together with ver. 1, viL 10, and xi. 6, shows very plainly 
that he means by this expression such arguments as would im- 
press a mind wliich looks at the exterior, is influenced mainly by 
that which it sees through the eyes, and is liable to be deceived 
by the sensuous appearance of things ; such weapons are not at 
his command, for, as is well known, neither his person nor liis 

. e2 
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speech was impressive ; on the contrary, his appearance conveyed 
the impression of acr^cvcia, of 4>6Pos and rpofios, and his preaching 
had nothing in it of the persuasive power of man's wisdom 
(1 Cor. ii. 3 and 4), and was on this very account foolish in 
the eyes of those who were fleshly or worldly-wise (i 20, 26) ; 
but nevertheless, on the other hand, it was wisdom in the eyes 
of the perfect, namely, the wisdom of God in secret, hidden until 
that time, but now revealed by the spirit of God (ii 6 f.). This 
last antithesis alone is sufficient to show that here too we have 
to do with the primary meaning of the word ; a wisdom is fleshly 
that keeps to the outside, to the surface of sensuous appearance, 
while the preaching of the Apostle deals with the hidden secrets 
in which the depths of the Godhead are disclosed. Finally, this 
is established by the special application of what has before been 
said to the concrete case of the Corinthians (1 Cor. iil). When 
the Apostle in this passage calls his readers "fleshly" ("carnal"), 
and " babes," because in their party spirit they gloried in men 
(iii. 21), that is to say, prided themselves upon the authority of 
this or that man, as if it alone were valid, instead of placing 
themselves upon the one foundation, Christ, and judging all 
authorities thereby, in whatsoever esteem they might be held 
by men, it is clear that in this case also the reproach of being 
"fleshly" refers to the fact of the Corinthians determining the 
greater or less authority of their different teachers and party 
leaders by the consideration of their external advantages or 
deficiencies, and thus fonniug a hasty judgment based on mere 
appearance, with which the divine and true judgment did not 
coincide, the result of wliich accordingly was but empty vanity 
and self-glorification (iii. 21 ; compare iv. 3 — 7). 

In all these passages we have as yet no ground for going 
beyond the common Hebraic notion of crap^, according to which 
it signifies material substance, which is void indeed of the spirit, 
but not contrary to it, which is certainly weak and perishable, 
and so far unclean, but not positively evil. And as the Old 
Testament also called men in general ''flesh," and attached to 
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this expression the idea of human weakness and nothingness, 
but not of positive wickedness, so Paul knows the word in this 
sense, and repeatedly uses it so (Eom. iiL 20 ; 1 Cor. i. 29 ; 
GaL ii. 16, and L 16 : a-ap^ koX ai/xa, equivalent to fallible, weak 
men). Only one cannot but see that it was naturally the next 
step, to raise the uncleanness and perishableness of the flesh, 
in consequence of which it cannot attain to the kingdom of 
God (1 Cor. XV. 50), to actual sinfulness, since both these notions 
coincide in expressing something displeasing to God, and con- 
trary to the essential holiness of his nature. In fact, this step 
in advance had already been made in many passages of the Old 
Testament, in which the sinfulness of man is referred to his 
fleslily origin and his fleshly nature (cf. Ps. li. 7, ciii. 10, with 
14 f. ; Is. xlviii. 8, and especially numerous passages in Job, iv. 
17 f., XV. 14 f., XXV. 4 — 6). But Paul must have been the more 
ready to take this step of advancing the physical uncleanness 
and perishableness of the a-dp^ to moral sinfulness, since the 
Messianic iri^cu/Aa had for him, as we know, grown out of a prin- 
ciple of transcendent physical life into a principle of morally 
good life. When it is no longer the mere imperishableness and 
strength of a heavenly substance that is connected with the idea 
of irvcv/Att, but a morally good spontaneity, its opposite, o-a/jf can 
no longer be a mere earthly perishable substance, but a moral 
spontaneity must also belong to it, which can of course only be 
the opposite to that of irv(vp,a, and therefore wicked. Thus out 
of <rdp^ as merely spiritless substance grows a causality opposed 
to the spirit, out of its merely passive mortality an active 
tendency towards death, or working of death {ro 4>p6vr]fm rrj^ 

(TapKos Odvaros, Eom. VliL 6 ', to, iradyjfjLaTa tCjv afiapruov €vrjpy€iTO 
€v TOts iikk€<nv rjfiCiv lis to Kapiro<l>oprj(rai t^ Oavdn^y Koni. vii. 5^). 

But when the a-dp^ has once grown out of a mere spiritless sub- 
stance into an agency opposed to the spirit, its peculiar activity 
can of course only consist in an iiri6vfi€tv Kara irvcvfiaros, and the 

1 Ludemann has aptly commented on this passage in his ** Paulin. Antliropologie,** 
p. 80 f. 
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product of this, its natural activity in the individual, can only 
be individual hriOvfiUi and €pya of a sinful kind. Thus from 
the opposrition of physically different substances^ as set forth in 
1 Cor. XV., residts the diudisTn} of antago7iistic moral principles. 

Gal. V. 17 I ri <rdp^ hriOvfi€t Kara tov irvfvfiaros, to 8^ irvevfui Kara 
Tijs (rapKos, ravra 8c aXAi^Xoi9 avTUCCirat, iva firj d dv ^cAi^tc, ravra 

voirJT€. How entirely both these principles are thought to be 
objective, is shown by the concluding sentence ; they stand over 
man, who is as it were placed between them as the object of 
their mutual antagonism, so that when he follows either one of 
them, he always experiences an opposition from the other. 

It is clear what kind of fruit we get from the flesh so con- 
stituted, when its anti-spiritual hriOvfxelv gains the victory and 
transforms itself into action; nothing but gross sins, first of 
sensuality, but afterwards also the more spiritual sins of idolatry 
and witchcraft, and the manifold forms of selfishness (vers. 19 — 
21). That sins of selfishness too proceed from the flesh, has 
proved a stumbling-block, and has given rise to the opinion that 
it is necessary to give to the word flesh as used by Paul a strange 
sense, which is entirely alien to the primary meaning of the 
word.^ Only we must bear in mind that when once the material 
a-dp^ has been conceived as an agency opposed to the spirit, it 
may easily become the principle of sin in general, and thus of 
every individual sin, without its following that the form of 
Toanifestation of each individual sin must be determined by this 

^ It is the merit of Holsten to have been the first to work out energetically the 
dualistic idea of the Pauline cap^^ first of all in a remarkable treatise on this idea, 
published 1855, and afterwards in a work which I have often quoted, '*Zum Evange- 
lium des Paul us und Petms, Altes und Neues." Agreeing with him as I do in the 
main, I cannot always follow him in details, and in the inferences which he draws. 

' Thus Schmidy in his "Neutest Theol.," II. 268, makes out that the oapK ia 
proneness to sin in general; and /. MiiUerf in his ''Lehre von der Siinde," says 
that the ogq^ is the love of the world 1 These explanations, which simply set aside 
the primary meaning of the word, are exegetical caprices which are refuted by the 
whole of the preceding observations ; we will only refer by way of example to the 
monstrous absurdity of such an expression as, '*In mc, that is in my proneness to 
sin, or in my love of the world, dwells no good thing." A careful exegesis should 
avoid imputing to the Apostle such unmeaning tautology as this. 
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materiality, and so can only be sensuous. The form of the 
individual sins which result from the principle of <rdp^ is rather 
determined in each case by the organ wliich is seized by the 
impulse of the sinful principle, and becomes subservient to it. 
If this organ is the body (which has been shown to be by no 
means identical with "flesh"), then the sins which proceed from 
the flesh will be of a sensual kind ; but if it is the soul or spiritual 
faculty, the reason (i^oGs), or the heart (/ca/o8ia), the sins also will 
belong to the thinking and feeling spirit, and so be of a spiritual 
nature, like those of selfishness and irreligion.^ This is a point 
of cardinal importance for the right understanding of Paul's 
anthropology. Since matter, which the "flesh" everywhere and 
always is, has been changed from a mere spiritless substance 
into a principle opposed to spirit, its activity henceforth is not 
limited to its immediate sphere, namely, the sinful body, but 
extends over the entire man, so that he now becomes a crap/cwco? 
avOpiavos, i.e. one who not only has the <rap^ for his physical 
substance or basis — that would be o-a/j/civos — but who has adopted 
the anti-spiritual hnOvfi€iVy which is the peculiarity of the a-dp^, 
as the law of his life, whose entire personal life is enslaved 
under the directing influence of an anti-spiritual principle. Ac- 
cordingly the a-apKLKos avOptJTTos is by no means merely the 
sensuous or sensuously-minded man, but he who in liis entire 
l)ersonal life, that is in every relation, is guided in opposition to 
the spirit and to God; but man is this by nature just because 
he is o-dpKivos, i.e. because he has fleshly matter for his sub- 
stance :2 from his being physically flesh (aupKivov €7i/ai), it inevi- 
tably follows that morally he is fleshly (a-apKiKov c?va*), that is to 
say, in sinful opposition to the spirit. This relation of the two 
conceptions is made quite clear by Eom. vii. 14, 6 vofws irvivfiariKos 

ioTLv, cyw Sc a-dpKLvos €lfii, weirpaficvos wrb t^v dfiapriav, that is tO 

say, the law is in its substance spirit, I am in my substance 
flesh, whence it follows inevitably that in the actual moral con- 
stitution of my life also, I cannot be in harmony with the law, 

^ Compare Liidemano, at eapra, p. 72 f. ' Compare Holsten, p. 897. 
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but must be in contradiction to it ; or that I am sold as a bond- 
man to the anti-spiritual principle of sin, and given over to its 
dominion. In precisely the same way, <rdpKLvos in 1 Cor. iii. 1 — 3 
is primarily the physical antithesis to Trrcv/iariKo?, and denotes 
the Corinthians as persons who (like every other natural man) 
have flesh as their substance, and so as in the first instance 
unspiritual, babes (ioJttioi, ib.). But here also this being flesh is 
taken immediately to involve being fleshly; (ver. 3) crt yap 
(rapKiKoi €<rT€ : for from the existence of Ipis, Crj\os and 5ixo<rra<ria 
among them, it is to be seen that in them the flesh, or the sub- 
stance of their natural man, still continues to be the guiding 
principle of their personal character. 

From all this it follows very plainly that the ariOvfi€iv r^ 
(rapKos has not more in common with that which we call 
" sensual inclination," or " sensuality," than with selfishness or the 
self-seeking particular will of the natural self. Nay, we may 
with strict truth say that the peculiar anti-spiritual activity of 
the substance of flesh, its anOvfi€iv, is at bottom no other than 
the natural ivUl that is directed towards the finite natural life of 
the individual, as it shows itself sometimes as sensual, sometimes 
as selfish ; only while modern psychology takes the individual 
soul or spirit which animates this material corporeality as the 
subject of this natural will, Paul takes the animated matter of 
the body itself, — a distinction which has its origin in the differ- 
ence between two ways of regarding the universe, jbut has no 
important bearing on the pi*actiml side of the question, with 
which we have here to do. But it is probable that the misin- 
terpretation of the word <rdp^ is a consequeuce of overlooking 
this difference between our anthropology and that of Paul I 
refer to those who take the word in its specific Pauline sense to 
mean, not matter in active opposition to spirit, but the passivity 
of spirit as against matter, or such a direction of life by spirit 
as allows itself to be determined by matter.^ This view cannot 

^ ThoH Emettif "Vom Uraprung der Siinde nach Faalin. Lehrgehalt/' II. 52 £.; also 
E. Schmidt, "Paulin. Cliriatologie," p. 43 f. ; likewise Biedermann, " Dogmatik," § 207. 
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be reconcfled with an impartial consideration of Paul's state- 
ments. Expressions such as Kara a-dpKa €Tvai, or V€pnraT€tv, 

would on such an interpretation be astounding pleonasms; it 
would scarcely be possible to speak of €iriOvfi€tv, or <f>p6inffjia rrjs 
(rapKosy since the state of allowing oneself to be determined by 
matter could not be the subject of such predicates.^ Any 
attempt to disarm this objection by substituting for this passive 
state, or this kind of direction of life, the nature of man so far 
as it is found in this condition, the natural human being deter- 
mined by sense or by the world,* would only increase the diffi- 
culty on the other side. For how could Paul in that case draw 
so marked a distinction between the self and the flesh as the 
real abode of sin, as he does in Eom. viL 18 ? How could the 
€v rg a-apKi fiov of this verse be replaced by cv rots /acXco-iV fwv in 
ver. 23, if he understood by it the whole human being as it is by 
nature ? The vovs, though it also belongs to the whole human 
being, is here exactly opposed to the /A€Aiy, as the opposite to the 
abode of sin, as the abode of the law of God. How could he, 
moreover, connect the <r<u/ia rod davdrov with <rdp^, as requiring 
deliverance, if a-dp^ were not just the material of this body, if it 
were in fact something entirely different from it, namely, the whole 
nature of man ? How could he in this case describe, in viii 13, 
the living no longer after the flesh as a mortifying of the irpd^€is 
Tov (TujfjiaTos ? All these passages become clear, without any forced 
interpretation, only when we aUow to adp^ in every instance its 
primary meaning — which is also the most natural one — of matter. 
The main reason why this, which is the simplest and the only 
satisfactory view, meets, notwithstanding, with such constant 
opposition from so many quarters, is probably to be sought in 
its undeniable consequence, that sin, if the animated matter of 
the body is its principle, appears unavoidable, and humanity 
tainted with sin by nature and of necessity. We can certainly 
escape from this difficulty by maintaining that it is not matter 

^ Compare on this point Liidemanrif at supra, p. 58 f. 

* So Weist, "Neutest. Theol.,*' 2nd ed., p. 244 f.: cf. Bittchl, <* Entstelinng der 
altkath. Kirche," 2nd ed., p. 70. 
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as it is in itself that is the ground of sin, but only self-surrender 
to it, or empirical human nature so far as the spirit in it allows 
itself to be dominated by materiality. Only this is so far from 
being the meaning of Paul, that it is exactly the opposite of it. 
For it is precisely the object of Rom. vii. to explain the moral 
constitution of the empirical nature of man from the flesh, from 
the vofws cV Tot? fi€ke<TiVy from the afxaprCa which was already 
latent and potentially present in our members, before any com- 
mandment existed, and wiiich is only called into life by the 
commandment. If, then, the adp^ itself were nothing but just 
this condition of man's nature which was to be explained, then 
the whole of this wonderfully subtle and biilliant deduction 
would in truth be nothing but tlie most MTetched argument in a 
circle ! People would give anything to explain away the idea 
of an impersonal principle of sin contained in the nature of man, 
that precedes every manifestation of sin, and is the ultimate 
cause which infallibly produces it ; and yet this is just the pith 
of the whole passage. For according to the 7th and following 
verses, sin is already in man, even before the law comes to him 
and brings it to his consciousness. Sin, then, by no means origi- 
nates in the ego allowing itself, with consciousness and wall, to 
be determined by that which is material, but rooted in the being 
of this conscious sinner lies as ultimate cause an unconscious 
afiapTia in the form of a purely objective power, which as uncon- 
scious may be called "dead," because it does not make itself 
sensible to the conscience as sin. But this dead, Le. latent sin, 
which is potentially present, is roused to life (ai/ef r;(rev, ver. 9) by 
occasion of the law, which forbids the hitherto innocent desire, 
i.e. it now comes into consciousness as sin, and awakes the feel- 
ing of personal guilt and liability to death (cyw 8k aTrWavov). 
And thus becoming conscious, the ego first distinguishes itself 
ideally from the sin that dwells in it, and from the flesh as its 
principle and abode, and is now further able really to separate 
itself, with its personal wishes, its sjinpathy and antipathy, from 
tliis element of its nature which is opposed to the law, and apply 
itself to the law of God, though of course it can do this only in 
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inward reactions, which lack the power of actually overcoming 
the law of sin in the members. So completely, then, is the cra/)f 
an independent, objective principle of sin, that it was not only 
sinful in itself from the beginning, as yet withovi the loillhig or 
the wishing of the egOy as the subject of the €7n0vfi€iv which was 
by its nature opposed to the law, but it afterwards proceeds still 
further, in spite of the better Tcnmoing and wishing of the ego, and 
in open contest with it, to work out its anti-spiritual activity in 
real acts of sin which it constrains the resisting but powerless 
ego to commit 

As a " dead" sin is here spoken of which is roused to life by 
" occasion" of the commandment, and then first exhibits itself in 
desires opposed to the law as that which it already was in itself 

innocently (iva yeirqrai Kaff VTrtp/SoXriv d/xa/JTUiAos i} afiapTUi 8ta Trjs 

€VTo\rjs, ver. 13), so, on the other hand, the potentiality of sin, 
which was restrained at least outwardly by the bridle of the law, 
may also find in a false freedom the "occasion" of its release; 

COmp. GaL v. 13, fwvov firj t^v cXcv^cpiav €ts d<f>opfxriv tq (rapxl, Lq. 

the Christian freedom from the law ought not to serve as a soli- 
citing occasion to the flesh whereby its hitherto bridled anOvp^tv 
would be released and given over to a life of gross sin. Although 
the point of view here is very different from that of Rom. vii. 8 £, 
inasmuch as the question is not here, as in the latter passage, 
about the first inward awakening of the potentiality of sin and 
of the consciousness of guUt, but about the breaking out of the 
inward potentiality into the actual life of sin, yet the presuppo- 
sition (with which alone we are here concerned) is in both cases 
the same, namely, that the basis of all actual sin is a natural 
potentiality of sin, which may be called indifferently ap.aprla or 
cra/)^ (it is called the former in liom. vii. 7, 8 ; the latter in 

Gal. V. 13), because it consists in that kindvp^lv Kara rov irvevparos, 

which is essentially peculiar to the crdp^, and owing to which the 
adp^ is from the first in itself, and by a necessity of its nature, 
sinful and sin-working. 

Thus our conception of the era/of of Paul receives confirmation 
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at all points, over and above the advantage it has on the score of 
simplicity, inasmuch as it never loses siglit of the original mean- 
ing of the word, about which there can of course be no doubt. 
The difference between such expressions as, e.g., f»)v or Trtpiirarelv 
€v o-dpKiy GaL ii. 20, PhiL i. 22, 2 Cor. x. 3, and cfvat kv a-dpKi^ 
Eom. viiL 8 t, seems to us to be only that between different 
moments or elements of the same idea : in both cases cv a-dpKL 
means "in the material element;" only in the former instance, as 
tliis forms the substance of the eartlily body, it is equivalent to 
" in the earthly life of the body ;" but in the latter case, since it 
constitutes the agency which is opposed to the spirit, it is equi- 
valent to " in the sovereignty of the principle of sin." In every 
individual case the context must decide which of these two 
moments is to be thought of: in many passages, however, the 
moral is fused almost inseparably with the physical meaning, in 
so far at least as the negative element of unspirituality and 
vanity attaches to the latter, as in those passages of the Corin- 
thians where the writer speaks of " fleshly wisdom," and of the 
party-seeking Corinthians being fleshly. 

In the notion of a-dp$ thus defined we now have again the 
objective guiltiness of man previously to any subjective will 
and deed on liis part, as it has already been present^ to us in 
Rom. V. 12. In both cases, sin appears as something original, 
objective, presupposed as a necessary antecedent of the individual 
wilL But the difference between that passage and the doctrine 
of a-dp^ is, that in the former the origin of this general principle 
is found liistorically in the first sin of Adam, in the latter psy- 
chologically in the nature of man, in the material of his cor- 
poreality. It has often been thought that this discrepancy in 
the ground assigned in these two parts of the New Testament 
for the empirical sinfulness of man could be reconciled by 
regarding the constitution of the flesh, according to which it is 
the principle of sin, as the consequence of Adam's sin, so that 
before this historical fall the nature of man had been quite 
different, and therefore that his flesh had undergone in conse- 
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quence of this act a complete change of its nature. Only in 
Paul himself we find not the slightest trace of such an astound- 
ing doctrine. On the one hand, he speaks indeed of the fall, 
but without connecting it with a change in the nature of man ; 
on the contrary, the consequence of it was only the Divine judg- 
ment by which all men were objectively set down as sinners, ie. 
placed towards God in the relation of sinners, and therefore, as 
objects of the Divine anger, liable to the penalty of death. On 
the other hand, Paul traces sin to the constitution of man's 
nature, his being flesh ; but he not only speaks not a syllable 
that would indicate that any past historical change had accom- 
panied this, but, on the contrary, he plainly excludes such a 
supposition ;^ he speaks, GaL v. 17, of the antagonism of the 
flesh to the spirit in terms of such wide universality, as neces- 
sarily to convey the impression that it attaches to these two 
substances by their very nature, and so from the beginning and 
without exception ; nay, in the very passage (1 Cor. xv. 45 — 47) 
in which he speaks expressly of the first Adam in his relation 
to the second, or to Christ, and consequently could hardly have 
avoided putting the original better nature of Adam prominently 
forward, he is so far from doing this, that he lays the strongest 
possible stress on the opposition of the two : the first Adam is 
\6iKos €K yrjs, a mere ^x'? C^^f i^ot like the second TrvciffianKos ; 
with his nature, which consists of flesh and blood, he attains not 
to the kingdom of heaven. Now here, although we must regard 
these expressions as referring primarily to the physical consti- 
tution of the flesh as a corruptible and impure substance, yet 
we must not forget that to Paul the unspiritual passive material 
is at the same time the active material which is opposed to the 

^ Compare Usteri, "Paalin. Lehrbegriff** (6th edition), p. 28. "There appears 
to be no allusion in the writings of Paul to a change in the moral nature of man, or 
of his bodily constitution in consequence of the fall, i.e. of the first actual sin of 
Adam ; on the contrary, he makes the first Adam (1 Cor. xv.) x<>^^C &nd xj/vxtKoc 
from the beginning, which he certainly would not wish to be understood of bis nature 
after the fall and not before it." We must allow Usteri to be right here, although 
we consider him to have failed in his attempt to reconcile this view with Rom. t. 12. 
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spirit. If, then, the a-dp^ is by its nature and from the beginning 
the principle of sin, the question of the origin of sin certainly 
brings us face to face with an antinomy,^ the deeper solution of 
which (indicated above, p. 46) does not further concern an exe- 
getical statement. We will only remark here, that the Church's 
doctrine of original sin resulting from a change in man's nature 
through the historical fall of Adam, rests on a cortibination of 
Paul's two modes of representation, but cannot be justified either 
by the letter or the spirit of the doctrine of Paul. 

Certain as it is, however, that Paul regards man as essentially 
sinful through his fleshly nature, it is as clearly not his view that 
he is merely sinful, that no better power forms a part of his 
nature.^ On the contrary, in the all -important passage from 
which we started, Kom vii., the o-dp^ is mentioned as one part of 
the whole man, and an essentially different part, the to-ta dvOpmiros, 
or vovs, is distinguished from it. This conception corresponds 
generally to our " reason," so far as we understand by tliis both 
the theoretical and practical faculty of thought. Novs is not, like 
7ri/€v/Aa, substance, but faculty, the formal capacity of the ego to 
exert itself in thinking and willing ; in its most universal form, 
it is simply consciousness or self-consciousness (in this merely 
formal sense, e.g., in 1 Cor. xiv. 14 f., equivalent to consciously 
reflecting activity of thought). The vous, as formal capacity of 
the spirit, can take up into itself contents of opposite nature, 
drawn either from the divine spirit or from the flesh and the 
world ; in the latter case, it becomes itself a vovs tt^s a-apKos 
(Col. ii. 18), vovs dvorjTos aSoKt/xos (GaL iiL 1; Rom. i. 28), and 
as such needs renewal in the strength of the spirit of God 
(llom. xii. 2), by wliich it then becomes a vovs XptoTov, a percep- 

^ And so we may Tenture to say that the two parties in this controversy (Emesii, 
WeisSf on one side, and on the other, Baur, Ilolsterif Usteriy Lildemann) are both 
equally right and equally wrong. 

' This and what follows is in opposition to HoUtcmy who (ut supra, p. 403 f.), erro- 
neously identifying the aap^ with the whole roan (whereas it really constitutes only the 
f((u avOpioTToc)} makes this latter to bo "in its substantial essence aixaQria'^ —^ deci- 
dedly un-Fauline, Manichean exaggeration. 
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tive reason filled and enlightened by the spirit of Christ, a Chris- 
tian reason, such as is attained by Christians (1 Cor, ii 16). 
Yet we must not suppose that the vovs is according to Paul a 
mere empty form of the spirit, indifferently related to each and 
every content ; on the contrary, the vd/io? Stov dwells within it, 
and that not merely as an object of consciousness, but as its own 
immanent impulse towards goodness (v(5/ios rov voo? /lov, Eom. vii. 
23), which wars against the inclination to sin which is in the 
members, and that with such success that the ego, at least accord- 
ing to the inner man, turns in harmony and sympathy towards 
the law of God, though its external activity still remains captive 
under the ban of the law of sin in the members. It is only 
because man possesses in his vovs a not inactive element akin to 
the divine, that it is possible for him under the influence of the 
law to free himself entirely from the flesh (with whose sin- work- 
ing substance the ego in the first stage of its growth is indistin- 
guishably fused), and to anive, through the consciousness of the 
discord between his outward action and his inner better will, at 
the feeling of the need of deliverance, as is so strikingly expressed 
in Rom. vii. 24. 

It is this divine element contained in the vovs which manifests 
itself even in the heathen as krunoledge of God (Rom. i. 20), and 
as Vaio of conscience (ii 14 f ). The moral consciousness, as pos- 
sessed and obeyed even by the heathen, proves that men have 
the essential contents of the law written in their hearts, and that 
not as a dead, theoretical knowledge of good and evil, but (as is 
indicated by the reference to the specific organ, "the heart") as 
a force working through desire and feeling, which both gives the 
impulse to action (cav <^v(r€i ra rov vofxov iroiy), and also makes 
itself felt as a guiding authority in the testimony of conscience 

to itself (<rvfifiapTvp6v<rr}S rys <n;v€i5?y<r€(os Kal lura^v aWt]Xiav rlav 

XoyuTfxQv KarqyopovvTiav). And the divine relationship of the 
vovs is revealed in the natural knowledge of God, no less than in 
the moral consciousness ; for it is no other than the activity of 
the vovs, the vociv, by means of which the Godhead, which cannot 
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be perceived by the senses, becomes through its works an object 
of intuition to the inner sense ; it is through an intellectual 
intuition that the reason recognizes God in the creation (ra 

dopara avrov diro ktutcws Koafxav rots woirjfiaa't voovfuva KaOopdrai, 

L 20). The undeniable conclusion from all this is, that in fol- 
lowing Paul we must not venture to regard man so one-sidedly 
as a creature of flesh as to forget that he still has within himself, 
united to his sinful flesh, namely, in his reason and conscience, 
a higher divine capacity, a natural element of deliverance (i.e. 
an element in the preparation for his Christian redemption). In 
this well-weighed estimate of man's moral and religious nature. 
Paid is as far removed from the Pelagian over-estimation as from 
Augustine's depreciation of man.^ 

A question here occurs incidentally, which does not belong 
directly to Paul's doctrine of sin, but is only indirectly connected 
with it, since it does not refer to the specific Christian anthropo- 
logy of the Apostle, but to the general views which he held in 
common with the Jews. It is the question whether, together with 
the a-dp^, a 7rv€vfia belongs to the natural man, and in what sense. 
An affirmative answer must unhesitatingly be given to the first 
part of the question, on the authority of several quite unequivo- 
cal passages. The Apostle speaks expressly of the Tri/cO/xa dvOpiorrov 
in opposition to the Trvcv/xa Oeov, in 1 Cor. ii. 11, where the context 
distinctly excludes the notion of the Trvcv/Jia dyiov of the Chris- 
tian, since he is dealing with a proposition of the most general 
psychological truth. Similarly, in 1 Cor. v. 4, vi. 20, vii. 34, 
2 Cor. vii. 1, the wv€vp>a is simply the psychological opposite to 
the a-iopM, and indicates the immaterial personality, or the inner 
man, in opposition to his material appearance in the body. This 
view is also supported by 2 Cor. ii. 12, vii. 13, and 1 Cor. xvi. 18 ; 
for although it is the spirit of the Apostle which is here spoken 



^ Compare the following striking judgment of Baur's : " To allow that not only the 
aap^y but also the vougt belongs to human natui*e, and that the activity of the vovc 
tends to the good, even to the extent that the Apostle admits, is to hold a view esseo' 
tially different from that of Augustine" (Neutest. Theol., p. 148). 
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of, and this might therefore be the Christian spirit, yet the con- 
text clearly points to the natural human spirit ; for he ascribes 
to it such states of feeling (avaTraucrt? and avco-ts) as can be pre- 
dicated much better of the human spirit, weak and liable to 
suffering as it is, than of the divine spirit, the active principle of 
strength and consolation. Lastly, Rom. viii. 16 unmistakably 
shows that Paul further distinguishes the human from the divine 
spirit in the Christian, as the receiving from the giving subject. 

But the more important question is. What is the meaning of 
this natural Trvcu/xa in the anthropology of Paul ? Has it a higher 
dignity, essentially related to the Christian Trvev/ia, or not ? We 
may obtain some significant indications on this point from the 
passages to which we have already referred. The human spirit 
is there distinguished specifically, as requiring consolation and 
rest, from the divine spirit, which is essentially strength, not 
capable of suffering. But the human spirit may evidently be 
defiled, and may therefore require purification from all pollution 

(2 Cor. vii. 1, KaOapla'(iifi€v cavTOus diro wavros fiokva-fJLOv (rapKos Kal 

irv€vfxaTos) ; it may be an object of Christian solicitude to be holy 
both in body and in spirit (1 Cor. viL 34), which presupposes 
that this spirit, namely, the natural, might also be not holy. 
It is in entire accordance with this view that the Apostle, in 
1 Thess. V. 23, wishes for his readers, that the God of peace may 
sanctify them wholly, and that so both their spirit, soul, and 
body may be preserved blameless : this presupposes, again, that 
this spirit, namely, the natural spirit, is still in need of sancti- 
fication through the divine influence, and would not otherwise be 
preserved uninjured, nay, would more probably be lost. It is no 

less evident from 1 Cor. v. 5, tva to jrvcu/xa o-iaO-g Iv t-q rjfi^p^ rod 

Kvplov *lri(rov Xpurrov, that there is a possibility of this natural 
TTvtvfia not being saved, or being lost All these passages agree in 
yielding to us the two-fold result, that the natural Trvevfia is 
indeed subject to the possibility of suffering, of defilement, and 
of perdition, and yet that this possibility by no means must 
necessarily come to actuality; but, on the contrary, that its 

F 
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weakness can and should be helped, its defilement prevented, 
and its ruin guarded against, by the strength of the Christian 
7rv€v/xa. According to this, the natural spirit is just as essentially 
distinguished from the specific Christian irvcv^a which cannot be 
exposed to all these affections, as from the anti-spiritual <rapf 
which must perish by <l>Oopd, because its most characteristic ten- 
dency is towards Odvaros (cf. supra, p. 53).^ Thus the natural rrvevfia 
stands indifferently midway between those two opposing princi- 
ples, as the neutral substratum of personal life, which forms the 
ground on which those two principles operate. It has no more 
in common with the supernatural Messianic irvevfia which is 
imparted in baptism, than the universal divine spirit of life, which 
according to the Old Testament view animates all creatures and 
especially man, has with the supernatural spirit of revelatio7i 
which comes from time to time upon the prophets. As that 
spirit of life of the Old Testament is essentially identical with 
the soul (since this simply represents the individualization of 
that universal substance), so also in the language of the New 
Testament, from which Paul makes in this case no exception, 
the (natural) Trvcv/ia is in fact no other than the f vx^} (the way 
in which the two expressions are put side by side in Luke i. 46 f,, 
is quite enough to show their essential identity).^ This is no 
doubt the reason why Paul, when speaking of the natural man 
in his moral and religious aspect, so constantly avoids using 
the word 7rv€vfm, and only speaks of ^x'? ^^ ^^-P^ ^^ ^^^ ^^® 

^ Compare LUdemann, ut supra, pp. 43, 48 . Baur had already written in the 
same strain, ut supra, p. 147 : "Although Paul also speaks of a human ttvcv/io, yet 
this has no significance in connection with his peculiar notion of "jrvevfui.^* Also 
Holsteriy p. 391, who, however, draws erroneous consequences as to the meaning of 
the word vovq. 

• Compare Weiss, Neutest. Theol. (2nd edit.), p. 245 f. Even 1 Thess. ▼. 28 
appears to me to furnish no argument against this view ; for just as in Luke i. 46 f. 
the two conceptions are placed one beside the other in a popular rhetorical fashion 
without being really different, so may Paul, when he wishes to emphasize the com- 
pleteness of man's being, bring together the different expressions of popular phrase- 
ology, without any intention of teaching thereby a philosophical trichotomy, of which 
we certainly find no trace elsewhere, and shall scarcely, I think, find any in Hebrew 
thought. 
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hand, and on the other hand of the vovs. The natural man has 
none of the irvcv/xa, as Paul understands it in his specific Chris- 
tian psychology, which forms the dualistic antithesis to the <rapf : 
in marked contrast to this Trvcv/xa {cuoiroiovi/, he is mere c^v^i^ C^^« 
a mere physical principle of life, which as such is no autonomous 
power opposed to the o-a/o^, but, though not exactly identical 
with it, is only the powerless substratum for its ruling force. 
The higher, godUke side of man, as distinguished from the <r(£/.f , 
is therefore not his TrveOfia but his vovs, in which we have already 
recognized the godlike spiritual faculty of reason in the widest 
sense of the word, which however is only related to the Christian 
xi/cv/ia as the receptive capacity to the effective principle of 
redemption. The inquiry regarding the relation of the vov% to 
the Christian irvevfia cannot be carried out in detail until we 
arrive at a later stage of our work (Ch. v.), as we cannot till then 
enter upon the pecidiar Christian psychology of the Apostle. 
The only further question that need be here raised is, how is it 
possible to suppose a godlike spiritual capacity, like the vovs, 
to exist in men, if the substratimi of it, the subject of the 
personal life, is only such an indifferent iri/ev/ia as has just been 
described ? We certainly cannot expect to obtain a solution of 
this question from Paul, to whose mind pure anthropological 
questions of this kind were evidently quite alien, and who, 
therefore, in this case simply followed the popular unreflective 
mode of viewing the matter which he found current ; and our 
exegesis must accordingly confine itself to indicating this diffi- 
culty, which is one only from our point of view.^ 

^ According to our mode of thinking, it appears to me that logical consistency re- 
quires that we adopt one of the two following oonclasions : either, looking to the irvivfui 
of the natural man, which is indifferent and alien to the moral essence of God, we must 
deny to him every godlike element, so that his vovq too would be a merely indifferent 
form of consciousness ; or, looking to the godlike element, which according to Paul 
is present in the vovci we must allow that the substance of personality also which 
shows itself in vovq, the human nvtvfia, is something related in its essence to the 
iFvevfia 8eoD, and therefore at least the potentiality of the Christian vmvfuif so that 
this latter is the actuality of the natural nvtvfia. The former consequence has been 
deduced by HoUttUf but with the result, as we have shown above, of placing himself 

f2 
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TiiE Law. 

By the expression 6 vo/ios, Paul always understands primarily 
ih^jpositive Mosaic laWy^nA that in its undivided entirety. Although 
the idea starting from this point so enlarges itself in his mind, 
that he recognizes also in the natural moral consciousness a law 
written in the heart/ yet 6 vo/xos, without any further qualifi- 
cation, is always the specific term for the positive Mosaic law, 
so much so that expressions like ol Iv t$ i/d/i(f>(Eom. iiL 29, ii. 12), 
ot va-o v6^ov (1 Cor. ix. 20), are precisely synonymous with 
'lovSaioi (Eom. iii. 19, ix. ; 1 Cor. ix. 20). Moreover, Paul's view 
of what is comprehended under this conception is the same 
as that of all Jews, or Jewish Christians ; it denotes primarily 
the whole of the positive ordinances contained in the Old Tes- 

in open contradiction to Paurs doctrine of vovq^ and grossly exaggerating his doctrine 
of sin. Impressed with this fact, I followed the second coarse in my article on 
•»The ni/€u/ia of Paul" in the " Hilgenfeld'sche Zeitschrift" (1871, VoL XL), and 
this I still believe to be more in accordance with the meaning and spirit of Pauline 
■peculation than the former, which is followed by Holsten. But I willingly grant that 
the way in which I there tried, starting from the vovq^ to prove that the natural 
TTVivfia is also a potentiality of a divine Christian Trnvfiaf is not in harmony with 
the immediate form of the Pauline doctrine, and is altogether more in accordance 
with modem than with ancient modes of thought. I wish to explain, therefore, that 
the essay referred to is a dogmatic attempt to solve, by means of categories of modem 
thought, the difficulty which exegesis has simply to point out and to leave alone. 
Moreover, I may remark that the article expressly professes to be **an exegetic and 
dogmatic study:*' its error, therefore, consisted solely in not making a sufficiently 
clear distinction between the dogmatic and the exegetical parts. 

^ This law written in the heart must by no means be confounded with the Christian 
law of the spirit. Nor is it the meaning of Paul to ascribe to it on account of its 
inwardness an advantage over the external Mosaic law (comp. Rom. iii. 2 with ix. 4). 
That inwardness is obviously very far from that in which the law has become the proper 
content of the will, the subjective determination of the will which constitutes the 
Christian law of the spirit, but, '*from the pre-christian point of view, the law, 
even where it appears as something inward, exhibits itself as the command of a foreign 
higher voice, a holy ix)wer which man must recognize in opposition to his corrupt 
will ; it remains, therefore, a letter that kills, whether it exhibits itself as the 
command of an external or internal revelation of God.*' So Neander well says, 
Gesch, d. Pfl. d. Chr. Kr., p. 568 ; and to the same purport, listeria Paul. Lehrb., 
p. 30 ; and WeisSy Neut. Theol., p. 259 : '' It was an essential advantage that the 
Jews possessed the law fixed in writing ; it stood before them by this means in anas- 
Bailable objeotivity." 
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tament, without any distinction between the ethical and ritual 
portions ; then, further, the whole of the Old Testament as a 
divine revelation, without regard to the particular contents 
referred to in each single case; for even passages from the 
Psalms or Prophets are quoted as declarations of the law 
(Rom iii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 21) ; and especially the whole of the 
historical part of the Old Testament is included under the v(5/ao9 
(GaL iv. 21 ; Rom. iiL 21, 31, which passages can only be ex- 
plained as introducing the proofs from the Old Testament 
history which follow).^ We must absolutely reject the distinc- 
tion between the ethical and the ritual part of the law, in the 
sense that Paul did not consider the latter as belonging to the 
revealed law of Moses, but only perhaps to the TrarpiKal Tra/oaSoorcts.' 
The free position which Paul everywhere assumes with regard 
to the ritual law also from the standpoint of the gospel freedom 
from the law, is far from being a proof that he ignored the former 
as a divine and Mosaic revelation; on the contrary, the pro- 
fusion of theological dialectic with which he tries to convince 
the Judaizing Galatians of the invalidity of precisely this cere- 
monial law as well as of the other (circumcision, laws regarding 
food, ii. 12, the keeping of days, iv. 10), is the clearest proof 
how completely he held the ritual to stand or fall with the 
general body of the law. If it had been in his eyes something 
which did not at all belong to the law proper, he could have 
made liis treatment of the matter far easier to himself ; for he 
could in that case have simply drawn the line of demarcation 
between the real and the imaginary law, instead of between the 
law and the promise. Moreover, he mentions (Rom. ix. 4) among 



^ The interpretation, often faroured elsewhere, which connects the above passages 
with the ethical law of the Christian spirit (Rom. viii.), would interrupt the simple 
course of the argument in Rom. iii. 21 by an unmeaning digression. 

' Cf., for example, HoUten, ut supra, p. 401 ; and, on the other hand, for the true 
▼iew of the unity of the vo/ioc, cf. Usteri, Paul. Lehrbegriflf, p. 34 f. ; Neander, 
** Geschichte der Pflaniung der Christlichen Eirche, durch die Apostel," pp. 507, 669 ; 
Zipsiut, **PauIin. Rechtfertigungslehre,'' p. 64 ; Ritschl, Altkathol. Kirche, p. 73 ; 
Wcits, Nentest TheoL, p. 269 f. 
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the advantages granted by God to the Jews, between the revealed 
vofjioOta-la and the likewise revealed cTrayycXtai, the Xar/octo, the 
service of God, consequently the ceremonial law, which was 
something revealed to the Jew by God, and accordingly belonged 
to the positive divine law as much as any other part of it. 

If it be asked how the Apostle could in that case have said of 
the law in general and without qualification, that it was irv€v- 
fmTLKo^, wlien the external ritual law also belonged to it, the 
answer is, that the law was to the Apostle, simply in conse- 
quence of its immediately divine origin, something transcending 
the realm of earth, and therefore belonging to that of spirit ; 
consequently that it had also a spiritual character through this 
origin, quite independently of its particular content ; because it 
is in its entire positive shape a revelation of the spiritual will 
of God, therefore it is also with regard to its entire contents 
something spiritual — that is to say, in the sense that in every part 
of the law there must be spiritual contents and an essentially 
deeper meaning. This allegorical mode of thought, which was 
common in Paul's time, did not make it impossible for the im- 
mediate form to be unspiritual, purely external. So far as this 
alon^ were reflected on, the essence of the law might even be 
represented as a service of the worldly (external and sensuous) 
elements, and placed on the same level as the heathen worship.^ 
Although, then, the Mosaic law is spiritual as regards its origin 
and essential contents, yet it establishes, so far as its outward 
form is concerned, a "weak and beggarly" sensuous worship for 



^ Qal. IT. 3 — 9, OToixHa rov KoufioVf can grammatically mean nothing but the 
primary materials of the world, the elements cognizable by the senses, since the geni- 
tive joined to oToixf^ia must denote the whole which is composed of the vrotxiia. 
By these sensuous elements we must understand partly the earthly materials used in 
worship, such as sacrifices and ofierings of food, partly sidereal powers (the signs of 
the zodiac, which used to be shortly designated as trroixf^a), which determined the 
seasons, and consequently the feast days (ver. 10) ; both these meanings are applicable 
to OToix^Xa also in CoL ii. 20. Compare ver. 16 (possibly also in ver. 8). This, 
the oldest, interpretation has been again of late rightly maintained, in preference to 
'Hhe rudimentary condition of non-Christian humanity,** by Neandtr and Hilgenfeld^ 
with whom Baur, Lipsius, ffoUten, and R. Schmidt agree. 
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beginners (vt^ttioi), who could not yet bear anything higher — that 
is to say, the spiritual service in its pure and adequate form of 
presentation. Thus it is not between one part of the law and 
the other, the ethical and the ritual, that the Apostle distin- 
guishes, but, if he distinguishes at all, it is only between the 
spiritual content of the whole undivided law and its literal 
form (ypdfifia, 2 Cor. iii.). And though the latter, taken hy itsdfy 
was to him something worldly or fleshly (oToix^ta tov Kocrfuov, 
GaL iv. 3, or a-dp^, iii. 3 and vi. 12), yet this distinction, after 
all, is ordinarily kept in the background, because, according to 
the habit of allegorizing sanctioned by tradition, the form, that 
which was literal and external, appeared as the vehicle of the 
deeper spiritual content, with no independent value of its own. 
Thus, for example, in 1 Cor. ix. 9, the command, "Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com,'* is, without hesi- 
tation, not merely applied as an illustration, but interpreted 
actually to mean that the gospel workmen were worthy of their 
hire ; and in GaL iv. 24, the account of Sarah and Hagar is 
interpreted as relating to the law and the gospel 

Now we might certainly suppose that, by logically carrying 
out this typical allegorical interpretation, Paul could have esta- 
blished the abrogation of the ceremonial law, on which the 
contest with the Judaizers primarily turned, more simply and 
more mildly than by his harsh and artificial method of exhibit- 
ing the law (still regarded as divinely revealed) in a purely 
negative relation to the scheme of salvation. And in fact we 
find that Paul's system, as it appears tinged by Alexandrian 
thought in the Epistles to the Hebrews and the Epistle of 
Barnabas, has followed that course, and that with the marked 
approval of the ancient Church, to which this mode of conceiv- 
ing the relation between the law and the gospel was much more 
familiar than Paul's own mode. But it is easy to understand 
how Paul himself did not yet take this course, and could not 
well have taken it. For we must bear in mind that the Jewish 
school, to which the allegorical interpretation in Paul's time was 
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familiar, were far from abrogating the validity of the literal sense 
of their historical Scriptures, or those which related to the law, 
by ascribing to them a spiritual meaning ; on the contrary, the 
spiritual deepening of the sense would have had the effect of 
contributing to tlie predominance of the law, and therefore to 
the confirmation of its validity as a whole, including its literal 
sense ; this spiritual content and the literal form of his revealed 
scripture were far too intimately united in the mind of a Jew for 
him to think of a separation of the two, and the abrogation of 
the latter, as even possible. How, then, could Paul have hoped 
to attain his object by this method ? How could he prove to 
the Judaizers the abrogation of the ceremonial law by spiritual 
allegorizing, when they thought to glorify and confirm the whole 
law — including its ceremonial portion — by this very means? But 
Paul's own habits of thought made it impossible for him to think 
of doing so, for he himself had by no means arrived by the road 
of such allegorizing speculation at the consciousness of the non- 
validity of the law for believers in Christ, but by the very dif- 
ferent way of the knowledge of the cross of Christ. In this he 
saw the radical breach between the old covenant of works of the 
law and the new one of righteousness by faith accomplished in 
fact ; and to labour for the practical recognition of this breach 
was the work of his life ; the relation between law and faith must 
therefore of necessity have presented itself to him in theory also 
as a pur ell/ exchisive and negative relation ; and hence a problem 
of no slight difficulty had to be faced, namely, to reconcile this 
their negative relation with the origin of both in the revelation 
of the one God. Most of the Apostle's dialectical dissertations 
on the law are attempts to solve this problem. 

Until, then, the abrogation of the Mosaic law for the Christian 
community had been declared as a principle, and partly also in 
fact established, by the active energy of Paul, no one could think 
of finding a positive typical relation also between the law and 
the gospel, by systematically carrying out that allegorizing of 
the law and the history of the Old Testament which was then 
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in vogiie and had already been used incidentally by Paul him- 
self, and thus making the breach less abrupt, and less oppressive 
to the consciousness of the Jews who believed in the revelation 
of the law. 

We have hitherto seen the Apostle Paul in complete harmony 
with the Jewish consciousness as to the apprehension of the 
essence (notion and origin) of the law. So much the more diffi- 
cult must have been his position when he now, proceeding from 
this common ground, set forth the purpose of the law in diame- 
trical opposition to the conviction of the Jews and Jewish Chris- 
tians. And this conviction rested on the very ground of that 
common presupposition with more apparent logical correctness 
than that of Paul, who was compelled to employ artificial dia- 
lectic in order to prove the logical correctness of his thesis, which 
really rested on the knowledge of the cross of Christ, For whereas 
the Jews and Jewish Christians believed that the law, as given 
by God, being holy, just, and good in its nature, had also as its 
object to make man just, good, and pleasing to God, Paul set 
against this, first, the antithesis, " By works of the law is no flesh 
righteous before God ;" and, secondly, the tJiesiSy " The law came 
in (between promise and fulfilment, or between sin and redemp- 
tion) on account of sin ;" that is to say, first, that sin might be 
known ; secondly, that it might be increased and filled up. 

As to the ground on which the first proposition rests, we 
must distinguish between the reason or the ground of our know- 
ledge and the real ground or cause of the fact itself. The former 
is taken from the Christian consciousness of the significance of 
Christ's death on the cross in the Divine scheme of revelation, 
and is therefore only convincing to the consciousness of one who 
already believes in Christ ; the real ground, on the other hand, is 
the fleshliness of human nature, which stands a priori in contra- 
diction to the spiritual contents of the law. 

Although the latter is tlie more objective, yet, just in the chief 
passages in which he deals with the proof of the abrogation of 
the law, Paul has made no use of it, but has drawn his proofs in 
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a very artificial manner from the Scripture ; a very noteworthy 
fact, which indicates to ns that the Apostle did not arrive by the 
method of psychological speculation at his original view of the 
purpose of the Mosaic law, and also that his no less original doc- 
trine of the a-ap^ is derived not from the presuppositions but 
from the consequences of his doctrine of salvation ; for on this 
supposition alone can we explain the fact that the decisive proofs 
of the doctrine of salvation are set forth independently of the 
a-ap^ doctrine. The Apostle's doctrine of salvation was imrMdi- 
ately dependent, in its negative as well as its positive aspect, on 
the significance of the cross of Christ This is shown by the 
fact that the Apostle thus cleariy expresses the decisive ground 
of his own conviction. ** If righteousness came hy the law, then 
did Christ die in vain ;" and to the same purport, *' If a law 
had been given that could make alive, then would righteousness 
indeed come by the law," and not from the faith in the crucified ; 
the death on the cross would have been aimless and fruitless. 
According to these passages (GaL ii. 21, iii. 21), the process of 
the Apostle's thought is simply the following : it is impossible 
that the death of Jesus as the Messiah upon the cross can be 
regarded as an event allowed by God to happen by chance, 
without reason or purpose; but its purpose can have been no 
other than to produce true righteousness : now if the death of 
Christ (i.e. faith in it) be the means of effecting this purpose, 
then the significance hitherto attributed to the law, of serving 
as the means of righteousness, is by that very fact denied ; for 
of these two means, the death of Christ and the law of Moses, 
which have as little to do with one another as believing and 
doing (iii. 10 — 12), it is only possible that either one or the other 
can be the right means to the end : now if this means be, as 
it indubitably is to the Christian, the death of Christ, then it 
cannot also be the law, the saving efficacy of which, as a means 
to righteousness, is absolutely excluded by that of the death of 
Christ. The way in which the Apostle thought out dogmatically 
in detail this connection between reason and consequent, does 
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not belong to this part of our inquiry, but to the doctrine of 
redemption and justification : here we have only to establish the 
fact, that the logical ground for his peculiar view as to the pur- 
pose of the law, is to be sought in the root of his Christian 
consciousness, in his faith in the crucified. 

But now the real ground of the impossibility of righteousness 
by the law, lies not in the law as such ; this, on the contrary, is 
holy, just, and good ; nay, it is, although completely void of the 
strength of the irvfv/ia fwowoioui/, still irvcvftariKos (at least as 
regards its essential content, though here the fact is certainly 
left out of sight that it belongs also to the realm of the woridly 
and fleshly with respect to its form as ypd/xfm). The ground of 
the fact that the law, although 7rv€vfxaTiK6s, does not attain to 
fcuoTTotTcra*, lies in the nature of man, in his being sold under sin, 
in his being fleshly. Because the natural man as a-dpKivos (see 
above) is under the dominion of the material principle, the a-dp^, 
the spiritual will of God and his revelation finds in the law only 
a formal point of connection with the vovs of man and his ideal 
power of willing ; but in actual life the claims of the spiritual 
principle which is external to him are overborne by the real 
energy of the principle of the flesh which dominates him from 
within : this does not subject itself to the law, and indeed cannot 
do so, because it is contrary to its nature, whose characteristic it 

is, en'iOvfi€iv Kara Trvev/xaros, and also Kara vofwv (Rom. viii. 7 and 

GaL V. 17). But if we ask further, why the law has not the 
power to conquer the flesh, and to bring its own spiritual content 
to the actuality of action in spite of it, Paul's answer would be, 
Because the material substance of the flesh can be conquered only 
by the opposite and equally real substance of the spirit when it 
enters man as a real life-giving power ; the law cannot ^taoiroirja-ai 
(GaL iii 21), because it is not itself a irvevfia (wottoiovv, a sub- 
stantial power of life and real animating principle, not an out- 
pouring of the divine essence, which (like the irvcv/xa) would 
produce even in man a divine and spiritual vitality, but a mere 
expression of the divine will, which, as against the real substance 
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of that flesh which is opposed to God, is something unreal and 
without strength. 

Now, for us, with our modes of thought, the outcome of this 
certainly is, that the law, precisely on account of its externality, 
cannot produce true righteousness, the inward goodness of the 
will itself, because, as an abstract command, as a mere impera- 
tive, it always stands over against the concrete will, and accord- 
ingly cannot animate it imvardly^ cannot turn it to inward unity 
with the good, but at most can move it to outward subjection in 
external acts (Jpya rov vo/aou), which leave its self-willed desires 
(the €7riOvfX€iv Kara tov irv€VfjLaTos) unbroken. It comes to the 
same thing, then, whether we say that the impossibility of righ- 
teousness by the law lies in the flesh, or that it lies in the 
externality^ of the law, inasmuch as both express the opposition 
between the subjective will and the objective command, between 
the natural self-will and the divine determination of man, — an 
opposition which cannot be overcome by starting from one of 
the two opposing parts, because their existence is involved in 
this very opposition, but only from an entirely new standpoint 
and from an entirely new principle. But however certain it is 
that we have here the characteristic idea and the great and 
enduring truth of Paul's doctrine of the impossibility of righ- 
teousness by law, yet we cannot but acknowledge that the 
immediate form in wliich this doctrine is presented by him is 
determined by the peculiar realistic Jewish view of flesh and 
spirit. The psychological deduction, therefore, given above, 
though quite consistent with his idea, does not correspond with 

* Only we must be careful not to understand by this e.rtemality merely the poutire 
form of the Mosaic law, but rather that characteristic which belongs to the law at 
such, and therefore also to the law of conscience, namely, that of standing as an objec- 
tive power over against, i.e. in opposition to the will, so far and so long as it is purely 
subjective. This characteristic, which lies in the nature of this ethical relation, al- 
though it is strikingly exemplified in the positive law of Moses, is yet by no means 
exclusively peculiar to it. Consequently what Paul says of that law has its enduring 
tigiiificance wherever the standpoint it that of law, recurring constantly, as this stand- 
point does, in the spiritual development of humanity, so that it may even at timet 
become the predominant type of the whole of Christianity. 
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the way in which he sets it immediately before us. He nowhere^ 
refers the impotence of the law to its externality, but always 
simply to the resistance of the trap^. Even in 2 Cor. iii., the 
law is called a " letter that killeth," not with reference to the 
psychological relation between command and will, but simply 
because it announces to the sinner in a fixed judicial form 
(ypdfifia) the judgment of death (KaraKpia-is) as a penal statute 
of positive validity. And with regard to the €pya vo/iov, his 
meaning is not that they are insufficient for righteousness before 
God, because the external law demands merely external tpya, so 
that the law might be satisfied by those €pya (external " legality" 
prompted by a sensuous motive), but not God, who sees the 
heart, and who is satisfied only by true " morality." That is a 
modem turn of thought^ which is quite alien to the direct sense 
of Paul's doctrine. But the €pya vofiov cannot make righteous, 
first, because in that case righteousness by faith according to the 
promise would be done away — this is the logical and for Paul 
the decisive ground — and, secondly, because man as flesh can by 
no means be truly subject to the law of God, since the <f>pov€Lv of 
the flesh is by nature ^xOpa €is Otov, so that consequently the 
actual fulfilment of the voiios to(5 0€ov, or actually perfect €pya tov 
vo/Aov, are absolutely impossible. But it is evident how com- 
pletely this real ground is a merely secondary and derivative 
inferential one in the eyes of Paul, from his speaking, when 
righteousness by faith has recurred to his mind, quite frankly of 
TroirjTol Tov v6p.ovy of Ipya and €pyd(€(rOai to dyaOov, for which every 
man will receive from the Judge the due recompence (Rom. ii. 

^ This is in oppofiition to the view of Neander, at sapra, p. 508 f., and p. 573 f., 
to that of UsUrij p. 55 f., LijmuSy p. 65 f., who introduce the modem psychological 
mode of thought too directly into that of Paul. 

* According to this mode of thought, the whole weight of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the tpya tov vofxov would fall upon the Mosaic law, as if this were satisfied with 
mere external tpya. But this presupposition, incorrect in itself, was very alien to the 
mind of the Apostle, who saw in the law a holy and good revelation of the spiritual 
will of God. And so Baur's criticism also of the conception of the tpya rob vo^ov 
does not apply to the actual doctrine of Paul, but only to the rationalizing interpreta- 
tions of it {Baur, N. Test. TheoL, p. 179). 
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6 — 13). To interpret these expressions, Ipya, iroi-qryfi v6fu>v, simply 
of faith, as the only work which is of value in the eyes of God, 
is a makeshift which may be very convenient to relieve the 
embarrassment of Protestant commentators, but is utterly unsa- 
tisfactory ; for €pydi€(rOai, and TriOTcvciv, fna-Ooi and xcipiSy are, in 
iv. 4 £, placed in opposition so as mutually to exclude one ano- 
ther. Nor is the attempt to consider those €pya as the fruit of 
faith in any way justified by the context. If we look at the 
matter impartially, from a historical standpoint, this antinomy 
(for we have one here and frequently elsewhere in the writings 
of Paul) can only be explained by supposing that in Rom. ii 
Paul adopts the standpoint of ordinary rfwraliti/y and especially 
of the Jewish law, from which standpoint the impossibility of 
works of the law and a reward for them did not strike him.^ If 
he had arrived by means of psychology at his specific doctrine 
of the law, it would scarcely have been possible for him to take 
the view expressed in llom. ii. ; but we can well understand that 
it everywhere occurred to him again where the logical premises 
of his altered doctrine of law (the doctrine of grace) were absent 
from his thoughts, if we suppose the real logical, i.e. psycholo- 
gical, ground of his new doctrine of law to be contained in his 
Christian doctrine of redemption. Thus our view of the inner 
genesis (jf the system of l*aul is again corroborated on this point. 
But now, if tlie law is so weakened by the resistance of the 
flcsli (Rom. viii. 3) that it can never produce actual righteousness 
in man, has it not then been given by God utterly without a 

» Coin|«r« Jiaur, N. Teat. Theol., p. 181 : "Paul speaks in Rom. ii. 6 f. of works 
M the ruin of clivino juntioo, without any embarrassment, as if the possibility of a colli- 
tlon with his doctrine of faith had never occurred to him. It does not occur to him 
UcauM hiN doctrine of juHtification refers throughout only to the relation of Christian- 
ity to JudaiNm, an opinwition which, when thought of in the abstract, has to do with 
gsneral prinoiploii, but, as soon as it is applied to the concrete relations of actual life, 
UtwmtM of iUulf a more relative opiwsition."— What is true in this is, that the doc- 
trine of the insufficiency of ?()ya is founded upon their antithesis to jusUfication by 
faith, and that this almtrart oppoHition of tpya and Trierrtc allows of and even requires 
s hlghor synthoHis, which indeed it has found in the writings of Paul himself, in hU 
dwtriiio of living in the spirit. 
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purpose ? No ; it undoubtedly has a purpose, only tliis is prima- 
rily the exact opposite of that which is generally supposed It 
has been given, not for the sake of righteousness, but, on the 
contrary, for the sake of sin, rlav iro/ja^ao-cwv x^pw, GaL iii. 19.^ 
And this in a double sense ; for sin, which as yet is in man un- 
consciously, mxist he brought into con^umsness as what it is ; but 
also at the same time the latent power of sin must be incited to 
manifest and devdope itself completely by fuller utterance in deeds. 
Sin, indeed, was already present in the world before the law 
was given by Moses, and is also present in the individual man 
before he becomes aware of the command (Rom. v. 13, vii. 7) ; 
that is to say, in an objective manner, in the ungodly and anti- 
spiritual tendency of the fleshly principle which dominates him. 
But in this merely objective existence of sin, the subjective con- 
sciousness that this sinful condition or action ought not to be, is 
still wanting ; the imputing of sin as personal guilt is therefore 
still wanting, and consequently the feeling of guilt, in which the 
ego for the first time feels the sting of its contradiction with 
itself and with God. And so far this condition of relative inno- 
cence, when evil is only present objectively, and does not come 
to the subjective consciousness, and so is not willed as the true 
act of the ego, nor burdened with the painful feeling of guilt, 
may be designated in a certain sense as a state of " being alive," 

^ To give to these words the interpretation, "to guard against transgressions/* is a 
gross misapprehension. In the first place, the language it^lf does not allow of it, for 
Xo^piv always implies furtherance, and not hindrance. Then, again, it contradicts the 
whole of the context, which is intended to prove neither more nor less than this very 
point of the inability of the law to procure righteousness or to guard against sin. 
Moreover, it contradicts the plain words of the Apostle in Rom. v. 20 and vii. 13, 
which remove all doubt that he looked upon the increasing of sin and the multiplying 
of transgressions, instead of the opposite of this, as the primary object of the law. 
Besides, it is part of FauVs notion of napdpaffiQ that, as a positive transgression of a 
command, it presupposes the existence of the law ; therefore the law could not have 
been given in the first instance in consequence of the rrapa^aaHQy for the purpose of 
restraining them. — Comp. listeria p. 64 (who, moreover, like Baur, places the purpose 
too one-sidedly in the consciousness of sin). The right view is given by WcisSf ut supra, 
p. 263 ; LipsiitSf ut supra, p. 75 ; Ritschly ut supra, p. 73 ; Hausrathy Neutcst. Ztgesch., 
II. 473 : also the commentaries of Mqfer and Eilgenfeld: De Wettt and Riickcrt 
take a different view. 
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of unchecked feeling of life, because a state of undisturbed inner 
harmony (Rom. vii. 9). Though death, the necessity that the 
body should die (v. 14), was already dominant during this 
period, yet it also still lacked its painful sting (1 Cor. xv. 56), 
so long as the feeling of guilt was absent ; for it was felt only 
as the natural lot of man, and not as a penalty inflicted in 
consequence of sin, and so could not disturb the harmonious 
feeling of life in the state of relative innocence which preceded 
the law. But this state can only last in man and in each 
individual so long as sin "ts dead" in him (that is to say, for 
his consciousness, consciousness of sin being not yet awakened) ; 
it immediately ceases, therefore, when the law, with its com- 
mand, /A^ €7rt^v/A?/<r«9, confronts the man innocently dominated 
by the tiriOvfiia rrjs (rapKos. The immediate result is, that sin, 
which was before dead, ''revives;'* that is, in the first place, it 
comes to consciousness as that which it is, as contradiction to 
the (expressed) wiU of God, or as transgression of the (positive) 
command ; thereby also it ceases to be unimputable ; it is now 
imputed as the true conscious guiltiness of the ego. (Hence 
" without the law no irapaPaa-is, no IkXoyeurSai ;" both come only 
in consequence of the firj €Vt^v/A7}<r«9 ; cf. iv. 15, v. 13, vii. 7 — 9). 
Tlie previous state of inward harmony and of undisturbed feeling 
of life is at once disturbed by this awakening of the feeling of 
guilt, and in its place comes the feeling of discord in one's self 
and with God, which is felt as the damning wTath of God, and 
destroys the joyous feeling of life (hence, iyw dirWavov, vii. 10. 

The law, Karepyd^frai. opyrjv — OdvaroVf iv. 15, vii. 13). 

Now inasmuch as the death of the body acquires its pain and 
sting as the punishment of sin, by the entering in of this figura- 
tive death, or of the misery of tlie feeling of guilt wrought by 
the law, it may be said of the law, as in Eom. v. 13, without 
contradiction, that it gives to sin the power by which it becomes 
the sting of death, or briefly, that the letter of the law *'killeth" 
(1 Cor. XV. 56 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6). The revival of sin by occasion of 
the commandment, however, does not consist in this process of 
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consciousness alone; the actual increase of its manifestation is 
inseparably connected with it. For indwelling sin, the sinful 
inclination of the flesh, takes occasion from the commandment 
falsely to represent that which is forbidden as a good worth 
striving for, and by this "guile" to excite what was before inno- 
cent desire, so that now all kinds of concupiscence begin to be 
awakened, and these incited still further by the goad of the 
command become wilful lusts, and for the first time acquii'e the 
energy (vii. 5, 8) to master and enslave the will, so that the law 
only calls forth more abundantly the transgressions which it 
ought to prevent. Thus the law is the incitement which pro- 
vokes the sin latent in man to put forth its whole energy, the 
result of which is, that sin appears as sin ; nay, more, as " ex- 
ceeding sinful," and hence, at the same time, its consequences, 
its having death as its fruit, become more and more sensible 
(vers. 5, 13). 

Now according to the Apostle all this is not only the effect 
which the law produces in our experience, but the divine pur- 
pose of it. What was distinctively new, so thoroughly paradox- 
ical and so deeply wounding to the Jewish consciousness, was 
precisely this doctrine that the law, this revelation of the holy 
will of God, should have, not merely as its contingent effect, but 
as its direct purpose, the increase of sin and the working of 
wrath, instead of the prevention of sin and the working of righ- 
teousness. But to the Apostle this was emphatically a cardinal 
point. By exhibiting the law as a means of sin, the bond that 
connected it in the consciousness of the Jew, and even of the 
Jewish Christian, with the end of salvation as a means or con- 
dition, was completely sundered ; the law was utterly severed 
from its positive causal connection with salvation (whether as 
sole or as auxiliary cause), and thus ceased to have any positive 
significance and validity for the time of the accomplishment of 
salvation. 

But liow could the law have only a temporary validity, and 
yet be a revelation of the eternal will of God ? And how could 

G 
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it be a revelation of the holy will of God, if it had as its 
purpose the increase of sin ? The Apostle solved these obvious 
questions by proving that what he stated to be the proximate 
purpose of the law, was again a negative preparatory (not posi- 
tive causal) vicans to the final end of salvation willed by God, 
to redemption by Christ. Excluded from its positive causal 
connection with the scheme of salvation, the law might yet be 
incorporated as a negative moment in the process of salvation, 
and so remain, if not in immediate yet in indirect relation to 
the Divine purpose of salvation, which was identical and con- 
sistent with itself through all the various stages of the process. 
This, then, is the position which the Apostle assigns to the law 
with reference to the scheme of salvation — it comes in hctwecn mi 
and 7'cdcmjption, as an intermediate purpose directed to the latter 
(Eom. V. 20). But in support of this theory, the result of dog- 
matic reflection on the relation of the law and the gospel (to a 
certain extent speculatively, constnicted out of the Christian 
consciousness), he required also a supplementary exegeticcU proof. 
This he found in the relation in time between the first revela- 
tion to Abraham of the will of God regarding salvation, and the 
revelation of tlie law through Moses. 

To Abraham, as is set forth in Kom. iv., GaL iii., was given the 
promise of the inlieritance, the foundation of tlie scheme of sal- 
vation, as api'omise of favour (jgrace), tliat is to say, in the sense 
that it was to be a free gift of the favour of God. Only after- 
wards was the law added to the promise of favour whicli had 
already been made 430 years before. Now if the object of this 
law had been, that the obtaining of the inheritance should be 
conditioned by the doing of the law, then the inheritance woidd 
have been the wages of service, and no longer a gift of favour, 
for the wages of serviceable deeds is a debt and not a gift of 
favour. In this case, then, a previous utterance of the will of 
God sanctioned by an oath — the promise of the inheritance as 
a gift of favour — would be so essentially changed in its origi- 
nal meaning l)y the " sui)pleuientary ordinance" (cVtSiaTtto-a-crai, 
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Gal. iii 15) of a condition on the fulfilment of which depended, 
the attainment of that which was promised, that it would be 
as good as abrogated {aOerely ibid.). Now if such a supple- 
mentary alteration or abrogation of an expression of the will, 
sanctioned by an oath, is not permissible even among men, 
how much less is it conceivable that the oath of God to Abra- 
ham which was solemnly confirmed with reference to Christ, 
should be again abrogated by the later coming in of the law, ie. 
altered in its essential original meaning as a promise of a gift of 
favour ! Accordingly, the only view that remains open to us is, 
that the law which came in after the promise must have had 
a purpose of such a nature as to prepare and establish the ful- 
filment of the promise in its original sense. But the obtaining 
of the inheritance as a gift of favour would be established by 
proving that every other way of obtaining it was impossible. 
This is exactly what was done by the law ; it had by no means 
to release men from the bondage of sin, from their imprisonment 
in the dungeon of sin, and to lead them to righteousness, but, 
on the contrary, to keep guard over them in this imprisonment, 
so that they should not in any way seek to deliver themselves ; 
it was to keep them for ever mindful of their bondage in the 
slavery of sin, so that they might seek to attain salvation by no 
other way than by the way of faith which was ordained by God, 
and which alone corresponded to the sense of the promise. 
Thus the law is the jailer who keeps guard over men shut up 
in the prison of sin, in order that they may accept the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of favour as such, in faith, and not strive 
to obtain it by works ; in another figure, the law is the school- 
master who keeps the boy under restraint, until the time when 
he will be capable of attaining, by the road of faith which is 
ordained by God, the right of sonship which belongs to him. 

This is the meaning of the passage, Gal. iii. 22 —24. There 
is no question here of the restraining or bridling of the sinful 
lusts, any more than in ver. 19. The expression, crvvkK\€i.(T€v 
V yp^^v T« TTttvTa {fjro aiMprlav, Can, according to the context, and 

G 2 
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according to the very similar parallel passage, Rom. xi. 32, have 
no other meaning than that God has (according to the testimony 
of Scripture) given all men as prisoners under the dominion of 
sin; and in this imprisonment they are guarded by the law, 
inasmuch as it never allows them to escape from the conscious - 
ness of their impotence by which they are fettered.^ But the same 
thought is also expressed in the other figure of the TratSaywyos : 
in this character the law, by the constraint of discipline, presents 
the consciousness of the right of sonship from arising until the 
goal is reached, at which the promise of the vlod c<ria has attained 
fulfilment ; with this the submission to restraint and the yoke of 
seiwice imposed by the schoolmaster came to an end, and was 
superseded by the right of sonship (vers. 25, 26). Accordingly 
this conception of the law as a schoolmaster does not, any more 
than the other figure, directly point to the awakening of the 
desire of salvation as a positive preparation for the redemption ; 
the obvious thought is only that of a bondage which forbids the 
striving after salvation in one's own might, by any other than 
tlie pre-ordained way of faith, in order that the fulfilment of 
the promise should be imparted to all simply as the result of 
faith (fK irUrrtm, ver. 22), and that so a part (the Jews) should not 
seek to obtain the promise by the private road of ^fyya^ea-Oai Kar 

0(l>€ik-qfiaj instead of Kara yapLV. 

The law, according to this explanation, is only the negative 
means, which is to cut off at once and render impossible any 
other way than that of faith. But as to the means by which 
faith itself comes into existence, the passage in question con- 
tains no direct intimation. It is true that the negation with 
which we have been dealing contains also indirectly the aflSr- 
mation that the law, in bringing to consciousness the impossi- 
bility of a subjective self-won righteousness, calls forth the 

^ Tho right explanation, in the main, is given by Meyer and Bilgenfeld, Comm. ; 
LipsinSy p. 79 f. ; WeisSf p. 264 ; Usteri (not without some vacillation), p. 65 f. HoUttn 
truly remarks that it is not quite correct to say that the awakening of the need of 
redemption by the law is to be found directly in the passage under review, p. 316.; 
and JJautrath, ut supra, p. 474, follows Liiu. 
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desire for the means of salvation ordained by God himself. 
In this sense, the complement of our text on its psychological 
side is found in that passage, Rom. vii., where the struggle 
between the law and the flesh forces from the writer the cry, 
*'0 wretched man that I am, who will deliver me from this 
body of death?" Here again, then, in the case of the law, 
as before in the case of sin, we have the same two modes 
of viewing the matter, — the objective theological and the sub- 
jective anthropological, — at times running parallel to each other, 
and at times indistinguishably intertwined. According to the 
former, the several moments of the development of man, or the 
history of religion, — sin (Adam), promise (Abraham), law (Moses), 
redemption (Christ), — are fused together only in the objective 
unity of the Divine counsel, the fulness of whose wisdom is 
unfolded precisely in the manifoldness and relative opposition 
of the ways to the one goal (Eom. xi. 33 in connection with 
82). But according to the latter, these moments proceed as 
phases of an immanent process of the spirit of man and of 
humanity, the one preparing for the other, the one bringing 
itself about by means of the other.^ The former determines the 
course of the discussion in Rom. xi. and Rom. v. 12 — 21, and 
especially in GaL iii. ; the second is found in Rom. vii., and 
with a somewhat different turn in Gal. iv., inasmuch as tha 
figure of the schoolmastership of the law in this passage leads 
to the thought of a childish stage in the development of 
humanity, which precedes the freedom of sonship as a natural 
preparatory step, in which the bondage of the law appears, not 
as a positive institution of the Divine counsel with a view to the 
revelation of favour, but as the natural consequence of the imma- 
turity of man in his first stage of development. Yet here, again, 
the end of the period of tutelage is conditioned, not by the occur- 
rence of natural maturity, but by Divine predetermination (tt^o- 
Oca-fiiay ver. 2) ; and, conversely, in Rom. xi. the succession of the 

^ Compare on tbifl the similar obfterTations of HoUten, ut bupra, p. 317, note, and 
p. 419. 
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moments of the history of religion, determined by the Divine 
counsel, is again brought about psychologically by means of the 
belief and unbelief of the Jews or Gentiles. Thus the objective 
and subjective modes of viewing the scheme of revelation, i.e, 
the religious development of humanity, easily run into one 
another, as is natural, since they are in fact only two sides of 
the same process, which is at once divine and human. 

Finally, we may ask whether and to what extent Paul has 
attained his object, of reconciling his peculiar doctrine of the law 
with the belief in its immediately divine origin, and making it 
acceptable to the believers in revelation, to the Jews and Jewish 
Christians, who took their stand on the ground of the theocratic 
history of the Bible. And here, while we cannot but admire the 
keen intellect of the Apostle, who sought to render possible what 
was impossible, to incorporate the ideal truth of the new and 
deep views of the world and of history with the letter of the 
historical religion of Israel, we must at the same time in fair- 
ness allow that the Jews and Jewish Christians were really in 
the right, from the positive standpoint of the letter and of his- 
tory. However deep and true, from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian speculation, that relation is which the Apostle established 
between the law and the salvation willed by God, and however 
masterly each step of the reasoning by which he seeks to prove 
this relation, in Eom. iv. and Gal. iii., by the position of the 
law relatively to the promise, yet it is not to be denied that 
all this was altogether alien from the historical intention of the 
giving of the law, and is wholly without ground in the letter of 
the law. It is simply self-evident to the mind of any one who 
takes his stand on the historical ground of the Old Testament, 
that the law was not given with the object of increjising sin by 
its non-fulfilment, but in order to be fulfilled, and by this means 
to lead to righteousness. It could never occur to one in that 
position that this purpose of the law stood in any way in con- 
tradiction to the promise made to Abraham, as Paul argued ; it 
would, ou the contrary, appear self-evident that God, in the 
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covenant which he made with Abraham, only gave the promise 
of blessing for the seed of Abraham on the understanding (no 
matter whether expressed or not) that the seed of Abraham 
should devote itself on its part to obedience to the Divine will, 
and therefore to the fulfilment of the law which was to follow : 
with this, therefore, as the conditio sine qua non, the fulfilment 
of the promise to Abraham would appear to him to be inse- 
parably connected ; how else could it be a covenant, if perform- 
ance on the one part did not correspond to performance on the 
other? And although the law, which was the obligation of 
Israel to do its part corresponding to the promise, certainly fol- 
lowed 430 years after the promise, yet the covenant obligation 
on the part of Abraham was at once entered upon by the accept- 
ance of circumcision, from the first, as the seal of the covenant ; 
and accordingly the promise was from the beginning attached 
to a performance on the part of man as its indispensable conditio 
sine qua non ; and thus the law by no means came in between 
promise and fulfilment as something foreign to them both, but 
is the necessary complement of the promise ; and the doing of 
the law is not the mere temporary, but the pennanent and still 
valid condition of the fulfilment of the promise. Against such 
obvious objections of his Judaistic opposers, Paul might assert 
that the promise of God to Abraham was established beforehand 
with reference to Christ (irpoKCKvptofievqv €is Xpurrov, Gal. iii. 17, 
comp. 16), inasmuch as the exact words of the oath, tcJJ cnrep/iaTt 
(and in an oath the exact words must be taken), could only apply 
to one man, Christ. But, in the first place, this kind of proof, if 
not inadmissible, could certainly not be convincing even for that 
age ; and, secondly, even on the assumption that this proof was 
valid, the conclusion which Paul drew from it was more than his 
opponents would allow. For they could always say, even sup- 
posing that in the promise to Abraham reference was made to 
its fulfilment in Jesus Christ, this would not exclude their con- 
cei\dng the fulfilment of the promise in Jesus Christ as attached 
from the beginning to the fulfilment of the covenant-obligation 
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of obedience to the law, as the corresponding performance on 
the part of the children of Abraham. The argument urged by 
Paul against this was, that in that case the fulfilment of the 
promise would no longer be Kara x^P^^> ^^^ '^^^' 6<f>€Ckrjfiay as 
fiurObs for the Ipyd^io-OaL of man (Rom. iv. 2 — i, 13 — 16, xL 6 ; 
OaL iii. 18). But on what ground was he really justified in 
making this exclusive disjimction of these two ideas ? What if 
the Jewish Christians had a conception of Christian salvation 
to which that dilemma was in no way applicable ; wliich, on the 
contrary, included within itself c/oyafco-^at and /lurObs on the one 
hand, and iriorcvciv and xapis on the other, as two mutually com- 
plementary moments, in which conception, therefore, righteous- 
ness and life were both gifts of Christ, and also consequences of 
man's own act ? To this Paul had only one answer, but that 

the weighty one, apa XpioTos Stapeav dTrWav€V ! 

It is quite clear that the Jewish Christians were right from 
the historical exegetical point of view, but that Paul was right 
dogmatically ; the former had on their side the literal interpre- 
tation, judging by wliich the world would pronounce them to be 
in the right ; the latter had only the divine right of the higher 
idea, which must always submit to be regarded by the men of 
the letter as a falsification of the word of God and an invention 
of individual caprice (2 Cor. iv. 2, 5) ; and that for the simple 
reason, that the truth of the higher idea must ever reinain xmin- 
telligible, in spite of the best intentions, to those who cannot 
free themselves from the bondage of the letter ; how much more 
so to those whose clearness of vision is darkened by malignant 
prejudice and suspicion, and the self-conceit of infallible autho- 
rity ! (ibid. vers. 3, 4). But the position of Paul was all the 
more difl&cult, because he also fully shared the assumption of 
his opponents, — the irrefragable authority of the letter as the 
immediately revealed word of God. Consequently he could not 
have recourse to the modern historical point of view, of an 
advance from a lower to a higher stage of the development of 
the spirit of man, according to which the earlier stage, for all its 
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relative truth, evidently loses its authority in presence of the 
higher stage. It is true that he does in many passages show a 
tendency towards this point of view, especially in Gal. iv. ; only 
the strictly supernatural groundwork of his thought does not 
allow this to become a ruling principle; even though he at 

times considers the law as imaya koX da-d^vr} (rTOL\€ta rov Koar/iov, 

yet it still remains in his eyes the immediate literal expression 
of the holy and eternal will of God. In this difficulty Paul had 
recourse to that method which has at all times assisted thinkers 
who have been fettered by supernatural presuppositions to fill 
up the gulf between the old and the new ; he has thrust back 
the new into the place of the old — nay, behind it as the oldest of 
alL The evangelical principle of faith was the ruling principle 
in the foundation of the scheme of salvation long before the 
giving of the law by Moses, namely, in the promise to Abraham, 
and a means of salvation was even then contemplated, such as 
was manifested in Christ, as a revelation of righteousness through 
God by faith without the works of the law. As this could not 
of course be demonstrated by the letter of the Old Testament, 
he was obliged to have recourse to the traditional allegorizing, 
the " spiritual interpretation of Scripture," by means of which a 
mind which formally believes in the letter, but has substan- 
tially advanced beyond it, has been able, from the time of Philo 
to our own age, to conceal from itself the inward contradiction, 
and by a gentle violence to force the opposing letter to bend to 
the power of the higher idea. 

For our modes of thought of course an exegetical method of 
tliis kind has no authority, and its arguments cany no conviction. 
That the singular t$ airkpfuiri must refer to Christ (GaL iii. 16); 
that the driving out of Hagar with her son Ishraael, in favour of 
Sarah and Isaac, means the abrogation of the covenant of the 
law in favour of the gospel freedom of sonship (Gal. iv. 21 — 31); 
that the dissolution of the marriage bond by the death of the 
husband represents the dissolution of the covenant of the law 
by the mystical death of the body of Christ (Eom. vii. 7) ; that 
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the transitory luminous appearance in the face of Moses had 
indicated to Moses himself that the law was a merely tem- 
porary institution, and that he had veile'd his face from the 
Israelites in order to veil from thenpi the knowledge of this fact 
(2 Cor. iii 7 — 13), — all this appears to us to be quite arbitrary 
subjective interpretation, without any objective power of con- 
viction, and we cannot blame the Jewish Christians if they did 
not feel in the least degree refuted by such arguments, but, on 
the contrary, rather confirmed in their view of what they regarded 
as Paul's boundless caprice. Completely justified, however, as 
the Jewish Christians might be, from tJieir positive historical 
standpoint, in urging this objection against Paul, and especially 
against his exegetical mode of arguing, yet when viewed from the 
higher ideal historical standpoint, the objection is very weak. 
For we must bear in mind that, in the first place, allegorizing was 
at that time the established method of aU really independent 
and intelligent study of the Scriptures ; and, in the next place, 
that the allegorizing of a Paul, compared with that of a Philo or 
of the Eabbis, stands infinitely higher, because with him the 
caprice, after all, lay only in the form, while the substance, which 
he invested with authority by means of this arbitrary method, 
consisted of operative ideas full of the deepest objective truth, 
and was not the mere play of a subjective fancy ; and, finally, that 
it is true of all times (including our own) that there is no other 
means of reconciling faith which is still formally steadfast to 
the unconditional truth of the old letter, with the ideal convic- 
tion which has in substance advanced beyond it, than this very 
"artifice of tlie idea" by means of wliich the religious spirit 
veils its new developments from itself, until the fruit has grown 
strong enough to dispense with the protecting shell of the old, 
and allow it to fall ofT. 



CHAPTER 11. 



REDEMPTION BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 



We have seen how Paul regards man as a prisoner in a two- 
fold sense : first, inasmuch as he is xmder the law as his task- 
master and jailer, which holds him fast in the fetters and the 
curse of the consciousness of guilt, reveals to liim the wrath of 
God, and is consequently for him the letter that killeth, or 
dehvers over to death; and, secondly, inasmuch as he is sold 
under sin itself as the power dwelling in his flesh, subjected as 
a slave, without a will of his own, to its dominating desires. 
Now with this two-fold imprisonment the Apostle connects 
redemption by Christ — that is to say, by his death. For it is 
impossible to doubt that in his eyes the death of Jesus, the 
Messiah, is not merely the principal, but the exclusive means of 
salvation. We have already seen (Introduction, p. 7) how the 
whole of his gospel is comprised in the " word of the cross," in 
the knowledge and preaching of Christ Jesus as " the crucified." 
We shall see more fully later on how far salvation could for 
Paul be based, xar t^ox^Jv, precisely on this death, as an external 
fact by itself, and quite apart from the life^ of Jesus, which 

^ Rom. V. 19, did. r^c vfraxo^f tov Mq^ furnishes no argument against this, for 
we must understand by this expression, not the whole obedience of the life of Jesus, 
but his one act of obedience {SiKaiojfjia, ver. 18), in opposition to Adam^s one act of 
disobedience {frtxpairrtafia, yer. 17). The words here made use of are evidently to be 
explained by their opposite. The view so much favoured in modem times that it was 
only as the culminating point of his moral life that the death of Jesus had this high 
significance for Paul, is part and parcel of the rationalizing misinterpretation of the 
whole of Paurs doctrine of redemption. 
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preceded it. Corresponding to the two-fold imprisonment from 
which the death of Jesus redeemed mankind, the idea of this 
redemption has also two separate sides to be distinguished. The 
first signification (both in origin and importance) of the redeem- 
ing death of Christ is connected with the sentence of guilt, by 
which man, as the object of the wrath of God, was placed under 
tlie curse oftlie law, subjected to death as the punishment of sin. 
Man is ransomed from this disastrous state of punishment in 
that the demand for his punishment is satisfied by the death of 
Christ as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice. Through this ransom 
the death of Christ is the cause of the appeasing of the wrath of 
God, or of the manifestation of his love, and thus it is a purely 
objective act of God on Christ in our behalf , for the purpose of our 
rescue. But, at tJie same tvne, the death of Chi-ist frees us from 
the power of sin which dwells in the flesh, for this principle of 
sin is destroyed, first in Christ himself, and then in us through 
our mystical communion with him. From this point of view the 
death of Christ as a mortification of the flesh is the commence- 
ment of a stdfjective ethical process, which goes on and completes 
itself in tis. Here also then, in order to do justice to all Paul's 
utterances, we must distinguish between the same two essen- 
tially different points of view as in the doctrine of sin, namely, 
the ohjective tlieological and the subjective anthropological. Accord- 
ing to the former, the death of Christ is the principle of a new 
religious relation of humanity; according to the latter, it is the 
principle of a new moral behaviour. 



Thb Death of Christ as an Expiatory SACRinoE. 

We must unquestionably take as our starting-point that 
passage in which Paul, in the course of the systematic develop- 
ment of his doctrine, first expressly discusses the Christian 
principle of " the righteousness of God," and traces it back to its 
objective ground, in the redemption by means of Christ (Eom. 
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iii. 24 — 26). After having shown in the preceding part of the 
letter that righteousness is not in fact attained by means of 
human action through fulfilment of the law, the Apostle now 
shows how it must proceed from the favour of God and come to 
man as a gift, and has been wrought out by God himself through 
the scheme which is completed in the death of Christ Tliis 
scheme is described by the Apostle in the following unmistak- 
able language : " Ood has set forth Jesus Christ as a propitiation 
through faith (as a propitiatory sacrifice which becomes subjec- 
tively operative through faith), by means of his blood (by the 
shedding of his blood, i. e. by a violent death, as a bloody 
sacrifice ; and that) for the purpose of declaring his (God*s) 
righteousness, (which was necessary) because of the remission (the 
overlooking, leaving unpunished) of sins that are past, (wliich 
remission was only possible) through the forbearance of God; for 
the purpose (lie resumes) of declaring his righteousness at this 
time, (and, further, this proof of his righteousness was given in 
this way, namely, in the expiatory death of Christ instead of the 
death of all men, with the two-fold intention) that He might be 
(seen to be) just Himself, and (at the same time) the justifier of 
him (who takes the determining principle of liis religious life) 
from faith in Jesus (an intensive expression for the believer)." 

Let us now expand the thoughts contained or indirectly pre- 
supposed in this passage. Sin during the period which preceded 
Christ was not only not prevented, but was in fact increased by 
the law ; nor had the particular manifestations of the wrath of 
God against sin availed to suppress it; on the contrary, they 
had still further aggravated it (compare i. 24 f ), and could not, 
therefore, be regarded as an adequate punishment of human 
guilt, such as should prove God a just Judge. Consequently, 
the relation of God to sin on the whole, in spite of all 
particular instances of punishment, was essentially that of 
forbearance and remission, of indulgent non-observance. But 
in this way the Divine justice which demanded imuisliment 
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was not satisfied ; it had no adequate proof by facts, and might, 
therefore, appear to have no existence. This required a tan- 
gible proof that avenging justice, although hitherto (relatively) 
latent, nevertheless really existed. This proof could only be 
given by filling up the measure of punishment, that is to say 
— since death is the wages of sin — ^by a bloody penal deatli. 
Were this to be accomplished, however, in the person of the 
guilty, the justice of God would indeed be shown, but not his 
favour. Grod would appear as just or righteous Himself, but not 
as also justifying the unrighteous. In order to attain, therefore, 
this two-fold end, in order so to demonstrate the justice which 
required punishment, that favour should at the same time be 
shown, God, instead of inflicting the full penalty of death, as 
his avenging justice required, on all who had deserved it, 
inflicted it on one who had not deserved it; and thus set forth 
this one in his blood that was shed, as the victim who suficred 
(vicarioi^sly) the punishment due to others, and so expiated their 
guilt; and this He did in his own interest (irpoWero in the 
middle voice), in order to cause the recognition of his own 
justice, which recognition had been endangered by the previous 
impunity of sin; though, of com*se, at the same time in the 
interest of men, who found themselves by this means redeemed 
(ransomed — aTroAvr/owcrts, from kvrpov) from guilt, or from the 
avenging justice of God, which hung over them like the sword of 
Damocles, requiring the exaction of the penalty. 

It cannot be denied that this explanation is equally in accord- 
ance with grammar and logic; nor that it is strikingly in 
haimony with the presuppositions of the Jewish idea of God 
and sacrificial ritual As regards the "justice of God," which is 
proved by the death of Christ, notliing else is to be imderstood 
by it than the justice which judges — that is to say, which 
punishes; this is clearly shown by the context, according to 
which the proof of justice appeared to be necessary "on account 
of the previous overlooking" — that is to say, impunity of sin, in 
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connection with which it is evident that only the justice which 
punishes could be called in question. Moreover, this view^ is 
the only one which accords simply and naturally with Jewish 
notions, according to which justice consists in the exact requital 
of actions, and consequently the punishing of every instance of 
guilt ; but in whose person the guilt was punished, whether in 
that of the guilty person himself, or vicariously in that of 
another, was of no immediate concern; all that was required 
was that the penalty should be inflicted, and the punishment of 
even the third and fourth generation for the sins of their fathers 
was quite conceivable. The Jewish mind was especially fami- 
liarized by the rite of sacrifice with the idea of an expiation of 
guilt by a vicarious atonement. But we are plainly directed to 
this train of thought by the use of the word iXaor^ptov in the 
text. The primary meaning of the word is certainly only "means 
of propitiation," but in connection with cv t<o — at/jtan and 
irpo€^€To, according to which it was a means of propitiation set 
forth through the shedding of blood, the means of propitiation 
can only be thought of in the concrete as a " propitiatory sacri- 
fice." But the Hebrew consciousness^ (like that of the ancient 

^ Among the different interpretations which have been suggested in modem times, 
that of Hofmann has found much favour, namely, the "consistency of God," which 
agrees with that of Ritscklf who says, *'God has proved his justice in Christ, in that 
He has acted according to his essential nature in justifying the believer, and yet 
having no communion with sinners without an atonement*' (Altkath. K., p. 8G). But 
Wd must remark that Paul always refers the justification of believers by God solely to 
the Divine favour, and not to the jasticc of God, which, on the contrary, requires the 
punishment of the sinner. RitschVs view evidently arises from his confounding the 
divine quality of righteousness or justice with the righteousness which proceeds from 
God as a gift conferred by his favour; but these are two entirely different ideas, both 
as to their origin and meaning. The interpretation which Lipsiua has given to the 
text in his work, "Paulin. Bechtfertigungslehre," may be passed over, as he has 
himself abandoned it. • 

[The English language has two different words, "justice" and "righteousness," to 
express these two ideas, while the German **Gorechtigheit," like the Greek ciKaiom'fVTj, 
covers both ; but "justification*' of course means "making righteous." — Tran^s.] 

* The idea of expiatory sacrifice^ as expressed in Lev. xvii. 11, is, that tlie (shed) 
blood of the sacrifice, by means of the soul or life contained therein, is to "serve as a 
covering" for the souls of those who bring it. This does not mean that the unholiue&i 
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world in general) associated with this idea the thought of vica- 
riously giving up a living thing to death, in order to redeem by 
this means another life wliich had been forfeited to the Deity ; 
the wrath of the Deity, aroused by sin, demands expiation by 
death; the life of the guilty person himself is first of all forfeited 
to this demand; but tliis forfeited life may be rescued, if another 
is given up in its place to the death demanded by the wrath of 
God. This is only so far " vicarious punishment," that one life, 
which had incurred the penalty of death, is set free through the 
vicarious suffering of death by another, without this other one, 
who suffers death vicariously for him who is worthy of death, 
suffering this penalty on his part also as a punishment; the penal 
character of the expiatory suffering ceases through the vicarious 
quittance of the penalty. We should therefore be going beyond 
the biblical idea of expiatory sacrifice if we were to imagine 
Christ to be a personal object of punishment inflicted by the 
wrath of God. He only experienced in himself, in his person, 
the suffering which the guilty had incurred as a punishment due 
to themselves, the infliction of which was demanded by the 
Divine wrath; but as an innocent person who only suffers 
vicariously, he experienced suffering, not as a punishment, but 
only as externally allotted to him. According to biblical ideas, 
therefore, there is no such thing as a " vicarious punishment of 

of the man is to be screened from the sight of God, by placing between them the holy ( !) 
life of a beast (this would be a strange notion !), but that the souls which have 
become liable to punishment through sin, and subject to the avenging justice of God, 
are covered, i. e. protected and rescued from the wrath of God, which would otherwise 
strike them, inasmuch as his claim to a life which has become forfeited to Him, is 
satisfied by the substitution of the life of the beast. This meaning of the Hebrew 
word is made very clear by one of its derivatives, which signifies ''redemption through 
a substitute tendered for the real debtor, raTuont,'* \vTpov. Compare Bx. xxi. 30 ; 
Num. XXXV. 31 ; and Is. xliii. 3, which is quite conclusive: '*I have given Bgypt Cush 
and Sheba, Xvrpov avrl aov^ For how could these unclean Gentile nations serve as a 
"covering " for Israel in the sense of screening their uncleanness from the holy eyes of 
God ? But they might well serve as a vicarious substitute or ransom, by which Israel 
is redeemed from the curse of God's avenging justice, under which he would otherwise 
have irrecoverably fallen, inasmuch as the Divine wrath, which demands the punish- 
ment that is due, now finds the satisfaction of its claims in those heathen nations 
which are substituted for Israel itself. 
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Christ/' inasmuch . as vicarious suffering is the negation of 
punishment, is expiation instead of punishment. 

It will be conclusively proved by other passages that Paul 
applied this idea of propitiatory sacrifice, which is found in the 
Old Testament, to the death of Christ ; or rather that he adopted 
this view, which had already been enunciated by Jesus himself 
(Matt XX. 28), and which was prevalent in the primitive com- 
munity (compare apvlov co-c^ay/icvov in the Apocalypse). In this 
sense alone must we understand Paul when he says, 1 Cor. vi. 20 
and vii. 23, »}yo/)oo-^iyT€ Tt/ii}s, " Ye are bought with a price," which 
God, as it were, allowed it to cost Him, by giving up his Son for 
your redemption, and which Christ has paid by his vicariously 
given life, in order to rescue those who were otherwise lost, and 
thereby at the same time to win them as a possession for God. 
The same idea is still more distinctly contained in 1 Cor. v. 7, to 

iraj(r\a rjfMov iirc/a rjfjuov irvOrj Xpurros I if Christ was sacrificed for 

US as our Passover, then this sacrificial death was an expiatory 
sacrifice ; for vicarious atonement is undeniably the fundamental 
conception of this primitive rite, the Semitic " ver sacrum," in 
which the fii-st-born, who was devoted to God, was released by 
the vicarious sacrifice of a lamb, and his exemption thereby pur- 
chased ("exemption" is the meaning of the Hebrew, "release" 
of the Arabic name of this rite). 

Essentially similar is the thought contained in Som. v. 8 — 10, 
in spite of the apparent contradiction that the death of Christ 
is in iii 24 f stated to be a proof of the justice of God, but in 
this passage a proof of his love. It is in reality both of these 
in both passages : that death follows sin as a punishment, is a 
proof of his justice, but that Christ undergoes the penalty instead 
of the guilty, is a proof of the love of God, who has ordained 
this scheme which reconciles his justice with his love, of his 
own free will (t^ avrov x^P^'''^> ^^^- 24). The words inrcp ^/awv, 
which occur here and are repeated in many other passages, 
signify primarily indeed simply " for our good ;" but the con- 
necting thought, lx)th in this and the other passages, is that of a 

H 
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vicarious act (compare especially 2 Cor. v. 21). This is also 
indicated by the effect of the death of Christ as described in 
ver. 9 f. ; this consists in two things — first, in the already com- 
pleted fact that we €\Opol ovtcs Ka'njXXdyqfji.^v t<JI ^€^ 8ia rov 

davdrov rov vlov avrov; and, secondly, in the Ao/>e which is founded 

on this, that we a-iaOrja-ofieOa St* avTov diro rrjs opyrjs, that is at the 

last judgment. As this hope is derived from the completed fact, 
the future hoped for must be the completion or the definite con- 
firmation of the same work of salvation, which as past is ex- 
pressed by e)(^9pol 6vT€S KaTy]\kdyi]fi€V ry Oei} : KaTakkayrjvai, t<J) 

$€(} must therefore contain a declaration about our position with 
regard to God, or concerning our faith which is dependent on 
God, just as this is evidently contained in o-wfco-^ai dirb ttJs opyrjs. 
But in that case, KarakkayTjvai, T$ $€(0 cannot express a change in 
our voluntary behaviour towards God, our disposition and moral 
attitude towards Him, for that would be of course dependent 
upon ourselves, and not, like o-wfco-^at aTro rijs opyrjst upon Him ; 
no conclusion could therefore be drawn from the former to the 
latter, and least of all the conclusion clearly drawn with so 
much confidence in ver. 10, from the greater to the less. Because 
we had changed our hostile feeling towards God, it would by no 
means follow with certainty that Ood also would from that 
time have given up his anger against us, and that we should be 
saved from its disastrous consequences; the merely sul)jective 
wish to be henceforth at peace with God would not suffice to 
justify the objective certainty that God also on his part was 
at peace with us. But the future salvation from the wrath of 
God might be hoped for with aU the more certainty, on the 
supposition that the greater thing had already been done by 
God ; that we, while as sinners we were objects of his wrath, had 
nevertheless been reconciled to Him by the death of his Son, 
which had been ordained by Himself, as the palpable proof that 
his love towards us far outweighed his anger. Accordingly, Karak- 
kayjjvaL is a change of our relation to God proceeding from God 
himself, not a change of our behaviour towards God proceeding 
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from us ; and IxOpol ovres therefore does not denote ^ an active 
enmity on our part against God, but our passive condition under 
the curse of the Divine anger. In this sense alone is the text 
consistent with itself, and with Rom iii. 25, and 2 Cor. v. 18; 
it declares that the death of Christ was a pooof to us of the 
Divine love, inasmuch as by it we have become reconciled to 
God, instead of being hated by Him, and so the anger of God 
which oppressed us is removed from us — in short, the death 
of Christ was a conciliation of God's anger, ordained by his 
love. 

The same thing is said in Gal. iii. 13. That which is ex- 
pressed in the previous passage as " propitiating the enmity of 
God," is here called " redem'pticm from the, curse of the law" The 
law is the expression of the Divine will, therefore the curse of 
the law is the expression of the wrathful will of God, of his 
avenging justice. From this curse which oppressed us, Christ 
has "redeemed us bi/ being made a curse for us" that is, by giving 
himself up as a ransom to the death which the Divine wrath 
demanded. Tlie abstract expression Kardpa is probably not 
applied here merely in recollection of the words used in the 
passage quoted from the Old Testament, but also because it 
really expresses the thought more accurately than any other: 
Christ was not personally accursed, but only came to stand in 
the place of such an one before God, inasmuch as he suffered 
the accursed death as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice, and by this 
ransom redeemed our life, which as cursed was forfeit to our 

^ This follows necessarily from ft right nndeTBtanding of the meaning of lurraX- 
\ayrivai. If we understand this to refer to the doing away with the anger of God 
against sinful humanity, and Ix^pol ovrfc, nevertheless, to refer to our hostile attitude 
towards God, there is ceitainly a ** want of clearness of thought" {Rilckert), only it 
is not the Apostle who betrays it. Ritschl is more consistent, who (Altkath. K. , p. 87) 
not only understands ix9poi in an active sense of '* the sin of mankind in its quality 
of enmity against God," but also denies that it has any reference to an expiation of the 
wrath of God, because Paul always connects the wrath of GFod with the diroWvpfvoi, 
but in no case with the (rw^op^voif who on the contrary, so far as their former con- 
dition as sinners is concerned, are only put under favour. And yet Paul says 
ctMf&tjvop^Ba Airb riiQ ^ipyijc » i^ we require to be saved from the wrath of God, then 
we must surely at one time have lain under it. 

H 2 
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wrathful God. Thus this passage also agrees exactly with the 
ancient notion of expiatory sacrifice.^ 

The same maybe said finally of 2 Cor. v. 21 : " God hath made 
him to he sin for us, who knew no sin (by personal experience), tliat 
we might hccome tJie righteousness of God in him!* Here also we 
have the abstract word afiaprta, as in Gal. iii. 13, Kardpa, not with- 
out good reason — for Christ was not personally sinful ; the rela- 
tive sentence expressly denies it; but he was put in the objec- 
tive relation of the sinful world towards God,^ so that, although 
really in his own person not sinful, yet he passed ideally for a 
sinner in God's regard and dealing, was esteemed as such; 
exactly in the same way as we, conversely, by reason of what was 
done to him, come to stand towards God in the objective rela- 
tion of the righteous, to pass ideally in the regard and the 
dealing of God as righteous, although we are not so really in our 
own persons, but, on the contrary, are sinners. We have here 
neither more nor less than an exchange between Christ and ^is, — 
he takes from us the part of sinners, we receive from him that 
of the righteous ; sin and righteousness appear on both sides as 
purely objective characters, separable from the person, and trans- 
ferable, of mere ideal validity in themselves, but involving very 
real consequences — on the one hand death, on the other hand 
life. This is a mode of looking at the matter which will not so 
much surprise us after what we have seen in chap, i of the 

' The dogmatic objections urged by Al. Schweizer (Stud, iind Krit. 1858, p. 436 f.) 
can bave no weight against these simple facts that exegesis yields. Not that they are 
therefore groandless : we shall in a later portion of this work bring forward the 
Tery same considerations ; only they ought not to be introduced directly into the 
exegesis. 

' The interpretation of this passage given by Holstfti, ut supra, p. 437, and accepted 
by Hausrathf that God placed him, who in his previous existence was absolutely 
sinless, in a condition of being really affected with sin, by sending him into sinful flesh, 
is wrong, first, because in the whole context there is no reference to Christ becoming 
man, but throughout, and therefore also in ver. 21, only to his death; and, secondly, 
on account of the analogy with our ciKauKrvvij 9toi\ by which, according to Paurs use 
of the word, and acconling to the context (compare e8f»ecially ver. 19, fit) Xoyis«/ifvoc 
— auriov)f imputed, ideal righteousness alone can be understood ; consequently that 
which corresponds to it, tlie afiapTia of Christ, must also be only imputed and ideal. 
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objectivity of Paul's notion of sin, and what we shall have to 
say of the objectivity of his notion of righteousness in chap. iv. ; 
although it must appear in the highest degree perplexing to a 
mind accustomed to think of morality as subjective. 

One can hardly help further giving to \m\p '^fiwv in this passage 
the meaning, " in our stead," especially as the words xnr^p Xpurrov, 
which occur twice previously, can scarcely be rendered other- 
wise than in Christ's stead; vn-kp is thus precisely equivalent 
to avTi. This makes it still less possible to suppose that the 
text refers to a deliverance from the power of sin ; not only do 
the analogies drawn from other passages which we have men- 
tioned point rather to exemption from guilt, but ver. 19 does 
the same, when taken in connection with the passage we are 
here discussing, inasmuch as the reconciliation with God, com- 
pleted by God in (that is by means of) Christ, is here further elu- 
cidated by the words, p.rj X.oyi(6fi€vos ovro?? ra irapaTTTiofxara avrwv. 

This reconciliation, therefore, does not consist in the fact that 
sin is no longer operative in man, but in the fact that it is no 
longer imputed to him by God as guilt which deserves dam- 
nation, that consequently man is no longer on its account an 
object of the Divine anger. And in this way the whole passage 
contains the thought, which fully agrees with all that has gone 
before, that the redemption of mankind from guilt is brought 
about by Christ's vicariously suffering the penalty which man 
had incurred through sin, and that this exchange of parts be- 
tween the guiltless and the guilty has been ordained by God 
himself from love to us. 

And here one cannot avoid asking the question, what necessity 
was there that this incurred penalty should be suffered at all, 
when the Divine willingness to show favour ah-eady existed 
before this expiation, and indeed was necessary in order to 
render it possible ? What need was there tliat the love of God 
to sinners should attain its realization in this round-about way ? 
Since it was God himself who ordained the reconciliation of the 
sinful world, how could this same God, who so abounded in love. 
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be on the other hand one who required an expiation, whose 
avenging wrath must be satisfied, before his love could show 
itself as such ? This question it is, probably, which has con- 
sciously or unconsciously hovered before the mind of commen- 
tators with a confusing influence, and hindered an impartial 
apprehension of the simple grammatical meaning of the passages 
we have quoted (which may be classed amongst the most misin- 
terpreted texts of the Bible). Nor can it be denied that this 
question involves no small difficulty, and that not merely when 
regarded from a modern point of view, or one otherwise alien to 
that of Paul, but quite as much so when we start from Paul's 
own position. It may indeed be said that the real answer to 
the question just propounded is perfectly simple and obvious. 
Redemption from the curse of the law by a vicarious endurance 
of it was necessary, because the law, this irrevocable expression 
of the holy will of God, had once for all assigned death as the 
punishment of sin. Simple and lucid, however, as this conclu- 
sion may appear, and completely satisfactory as it may be to 
ecclesiastical and orthodox commentators, yet it has no slight 
obstacle to encounter in the presuppositions of Paul himself. 
Let us only recollect for a moment what this very Apostle has 
taught about the law, its meaning and its purpose in the Divine 
economy. The law is to him, as we have seen, by no means 
a thing that is valid, unconditionally and eternally, and there- 
fore also in reference to Christ, but it has only come in as a 
temporary intermediate purpose, between promise and fulfilment, 
in order to increase sin, and to awaken mankind, who were 
all enslaved and impotent under its bondage, to faith. Now 
how can this law, which from the beginning was only destined 
to a mere temporary dominion, as a means subservient to 
Christ, raise against Christ, its originally predestined Lord, after 
he had appeared, such a claim as coidd only be satisfied by his 
bloody expiatory death ? Is not a claim which was originally 
established only for a certain period of time, extinguished of 
itself at the expiration of this period, without the necessity of 
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any other release ? And this question remains with equal force if 
we turn from the law to the Divine justice which reveals itself in 
the law. How is it possible that its claims for the punishment of 
sin should be unconditional, and valid with regard to Christ, when 
it was God himself whose sentence had subjected all to sin, with 
the distinct purpose of showing mercy on all through favour ? 
(GaL iii 22 ; Rom. ii. 32). If the avenging justice were from 
the beginning ancillary to the will to save, as a subordinate 
moment, in the same way as the law is an ancillary moment or 
temporary stage in the scheme of salvation, can it (the avenging 
justice) in that case make so unconditional a claim to satisfac- 
tion, that without it the will to show favour can in no way be 
realized ? If this were so, would not that which should only be 
a moment, be raised into an independent and co-ordinate, if not 
a predominant, factor? All these questions undeniably bear 
hard upon the Pauline system, and add to the difficulty of under- 
standing it. But that only binds us the more, as scientific 
expositors, impartially to establish this inconsistency in Paul's 
system and to make its origin intelligible. In fact, the contra- 
diction to which we have drawn attention, is very simply ex- 
plained by the genesis of the system, and is a most instructive 
point, giving us a deep insight into the structure of the dogmatic 
thought of Paul. 

For thus much is clear — if PauFs notion of the law, its insuffi- 
ciency in a religious point of view, and its merely temporary 
significance, had been his original view, from which he started 
and on which his system was founded, then he could by no 
possibility have conceded that the claims of the law, which he 
ranked so low, could only be satisfied by the accursed death 
of the Messiah, as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice ; but the law 
would have been for him (as it was in the eyes of John) a lower 
preparatory stage, which disappeared of itself on the manifesta- 
tion of favour and truth in Christ; and the death of Christ 
would have had no relation whatever to the extinct claims and 
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threats of the law. But in fact it is just the reverse in the case 
of Paul. The law was from first to last to him, as much as to 
every Jew, the unconditional decree of the Divine will, and its 
validity was unlimited. Its abrogation by the death of Christ, 
which opened a new way of salvation, could therefore only take 
place in such a way that the claims of the law should at the 
same time be recognized and satisfied, and thus an adjustment 
or compromise should be established between the new principle 
of favour and the legal principle of justice, such as we found in 
the expiatory death of Christ. Proceeding from this point, the 
abrogation of the law by the expiatory death of Christ being 
now established, he came upon the further task which awaited 
him — to reconcile this conditional and temporarily limited soli- 
dity of the law with the unity and unchangeableness of God. 
We have seen how Paul did tliis, by deducing from the tempo- 
rary establishment of the law between promise and fulfilment, 
the inference that it had also in the Divine intention from 
the beginning only the character of a conditional intermediate 
purpose, not that of an absolute final end. Thus Paul, starting 
from his initial hypothesis of the indestructible validity of the 
law, and still influenced by it in his view of the death on the 
cross as an expiatory sacrifice, was ultimately driven, by the 
logical consequences of the doctrine of the cross itself, to a 
conclusion regarding the law which completely destroyed his 
hypothesis. This striking discord between the conclusion 
reached through manifold dialectic arguments and the original 
premise (regarding the law), might easily be concealed from the 
mind of its author — the experience of all times furnishes similar 
examples : on the other hand, it was probably the main reason 
that the system of Paul could not be taken up by others without 
undergoing a change, nor be retained in its original sense in the 
Christian community, and least of all by those who accepted its 
essential conclusions. Inasmuch as these took their stand at 
once on the conquest and degradation of the law, to which Paul 
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could only have attained after a violent conflict with the law, 
they had no longer any ground for regarding the work of Christ* 
after Paul's manner, as an escape from the demands of the law, a 
redemption from the curse of the law, a manifestation of the 
avenging justice of God, and the like. In their eyes, therefore, 
the ethical significance of the appearance of Christ, and espe- 
cially of his death (which significance was not overlooked indeed 
by Paul, but held a secondary place in his thoughts), must have 
occupied the foreground and formed the cardinal point of their 
system and of their preaching. This was the simple and in- 
evitable consequence of the direction already taken by Paul 
himself in his new doctrine of the law ; but with Paul the new 
doctrine of the law, which resulted from his doctrine of redemp- 
tion, produced no reflex influence on the form of the doctrine of 
redemption itself, and it is this which has given to the dogmatic 
teaching of Paul its peculiar character, which combines and 
blends together the Jewish form and the Christian idea. PauCs 
doctrine of redemption was thus the way of overcoining the religion 
of the law, still put in legal forvis, a compromise hctween grace and 
the law, in terTos derived wholly from the law. 

By this historical mode of considering our subject, we shall 
arrive at the solution of another question, which has ever been 
much vexed by dogmatic writers, although it is remarkable that 
it was never raised by Paul, because it lay quite out of his path, 
in the psychological genesis of his system, and it is this : How 
far was the death of the one victim, Jesus, an expiation satisfac- 
tory to the justice of God for the sin of humanity, or an equiva- 
lent ransom in place of the death of all? It is commonly thought 
that the ground of the absolute sufUciency of the death of Christ 
as an expiation is to be found in 2 Cor. v. 21, where it is stated 
that it was the death of one who was personally sinless. But 
certain as it is that personal siulessness forms the conditio sine 
qua non of the possibility of vicarious expiation, it is no less 
certain that it does not follow hence that this could be a suffi- 
cient ground for the unconditional expiatory value of one death 
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in the place of all. On^ undeserved death is obviously in reality 
only the equivalent for oyie deserved death, but not for the death 
of the countless numbers who have deserved it. Nor does the 
passage quoted say that it is; in the words, tov /x») yvovra 
afMLprlav, it Only states the condition on which alone the expres- 
sion afxafyrlav arolr](r€ could have been applicable — on which 
alone, therefore, a vicarious suffering could take place; but it 
says nothing to show what it was that gave to this its absolute 
expiating power. In the other passages that have been quoted, 
it is simply stated that redemption has taken place through 
Jesus Christ, through the death of the Son of God, that Christ 
has redeemed us, witliout a word of explanation to indicate wliat 
gave this expiatory value to the death of Christ. That there is 
no reference in the mention of the "Son of God" to a divine 
nature, the partaking of which has made this one death suflBcient 
(according to the views of Anselm and Luther), is self- evident, 
for a divine nature of that kind was utterly alien to Paul's 
Christology, as we shall presently see. The fact from which we 
must start rather is, that Paul prefers to speak of tlie death or 
cross of Christ, i. e. the Messiah. And this reminds us of the 
source from which this whole theory has sprung. The death of 
the Messiah on the cross would in itself be an inconceivable 
contradiction, if it had not been ordained by God as the means 
of producing the Messianic righteousness by the expiation of 
guilt : for this reason, that is for no real reason, but for consis- 
tency's sake only, it is to be regarded as the absolute means of 
expiation. We have only to realize in our minds this psycho- 
logical account of the doctrine of the expiatory death of Christ, 
in order to understand clearly how it might w^eU happen that 
the question of the jpossibility of such a vicarious satisfaction 
never arrested Paul's attention, any more than that of its 
necessity. 

Let us now abstract from that which we must regard as the 
Jewish and legal form of Paul's doctrine of the atonement, and 
there still remains, as the ideal religious substance of his 
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thought, the contemplation of the reconciling love of God, which 
raises man out of the discordant relation to God in which he 
finds himself by nature, and places him in the unity of fellow- 
ship with God in love (Rom. iii. 24, x«P*5 \ v. 8, ayaTny toC 0€ov 

CiS yiliOLS) 2 Cor. v. 19, Bths rjv cv X/)t(rT<j>, Koa-fJLOv KaraXkdo'a'utv 
cavr{> ; RonL vilL 31 f., 6 ^cos vjrep 'qfidv, 6s y€ rod ISiov vlov ovk 

i<l>€uraTo oAA* hrkp wdvrtov TrapcSoiKcv avrov), and which can Only be 
met on the part of man by a grateful confidence, and believing 
acceptance of God's willingness to show favour. As it is no less 
certain that this, which is the core of the Pauline doctrine of 
reconciliation, contains the fundamental idea of genuine evan- 
gelical piety, than that its form is derived from genuine Jewish 
thought, we can easily imderstand from this antagonism why 
Christian piety at one time accounts this doctrine a treasure, 
and at another time finds it a rock of offence. But there is 
another point which is hereby rendered intelligible. This 
variance between the Christian idea and the Jewish form places 
in God himself an opposition between reconciling love and 
wrath which is irreconcilable because it insists on punishment, — 
an opposition of motives which dogmatic thought has striven in 
vain to harmonize, because it is in fact only to be explained by 
its psychological genesis. In such cases the religious imagina- 
tion has recourse to the simple expedient of separating the 
opposing motives, and attributing them to different subjects as 
influenced by them and representing tliem, and then regarding 
the reconciliation of them as the action of these opposite 
characters. And so it has happened here. The love of God, the 
motive of the work of reconciliation, naturally found its repre- 
sentative in him who gave himself up in self-sacrifice as a willing 
organ of its counsel of grace, that is to say, in Chi-ist, the his- 
torical Mediator of reconciliatioa But the wrath, which through 
its inexorable demand of punishment made a vicarious expia- 
tion necessary for the work of reconciliation, found its repre- 
sentative in that form in wliich the religious consciousness 
of the Jewish nation had long ago personified the avenging 
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justice of God, namely, the devU, Love and wrath, whose work- 
ing together in God, like the diagonal of two opposing forces, 
produced the atonement by means of vicarious expiation, were 
thus respectively attributed by the religious imagination to 
Christ and the Devil; and consequently the atonement itself 
naturally became a dramatic action, struggle, or judicial process, 
between these two representatives of opposing motives in God. 
Naively as this idea was at a later period worked out, and 
widely as it departed from the elementary form given to it by 
Paul, yet no one who is familiar with the character and processes 
of religious imagination will see anything else in this than a 
perfectly natural, nay necessary, development of Paul's doctrine 
of reconciliation, wdth its antagonism of love and anger in God, 
of the Christian and the Jewish idea of God. In the original 
system of Paul, it is true that this substantiating, in the person 
of the devil, of that wrath which requires expiation, is not yet 
completed ; although the personification of the curse of the law, 
from whose claims the sinful world must " be redeemed," or of 
the dominion of the law from which we are released, being 
" accounted righteous through the death of Christ," approaches 
very closely to this substantiation, and prepares the way for it. 
But in the earliest form of Pauline doctrine, immediately subse- 
quent to the time of Paul himself, namely, in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Hebrews, we already find the death of Christ 
brought into relation with the Devil and the Satanic kingdom 
(Heb. ii. 14 ; Col. ii. 15; compare Chap. ix. of this work). On the 
other hand, it was more obvious to emnsage the reconciling love of 
God in him wlio brought about the reconHliation as a human act of 
love, and to return it to Him with grateful responsive love. Here, 
in this kindly element, the doctrine of the atonement has from 
the first thrown off the hard dogmatic husk, and has become a 
growing germ of pure and simple piety. This was the case in an 
extraordinary degree with Paul himself; through all his dog- 
matic reasoning on the knowledge of the cross of Christ, the 
dominant mood is grateful love to him who loved him and gave 
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himself for him. And it is the intensity of this simple and 
morally true feeling which became in Paul the root of a new 
and most significant mode of regarding the death of Christ. 



The Death of Christ as Liberation from the Dominion 

OF Sin. 

This view has not, as would appear from some of the later 
commentaries, sprung from scholastic reflection on the relation 
of the death of Christ to the nature of the flesh. The theological 
idea of the destruction of sin in the death of Christ is, on the 
contrary, the last dogmatic precipitate from a religious expe- 
rience, the source of which lies in the simplest characteristic of 
Christian piety, in the thankful giving up of the heart to the 
Mediator who has given himself up for us, in the consciousness 
of the duty of entirely devoting our whole life to him, to whose 
act of love we owe our higher life of union with God. GaL ii 19 f. 
and 2 Cor. v. 14 f are the passages which afford us a glimpse of 
the psychological genesis of this train of thought, of the religious 
birth-place of that mystical union with Christ, in which Chris- 
tian piety in the mind of Paul discovered the power of sanctifi- 
cation, of the new moral life and freedom from the servitude of 
sin, at the same time with the blessedness of reconciliation. 
" If one died for all," says this passage in Corinthians, " then are 
you all dead ; and in truth he died for all, in order that they 
who live might henceforth not live for themselves, but for him 
who died for them and has risen. Therefore, if any one is in 
Christ, then is he a new creature; the old has passed away; 
behold, all has become new." This passage starts unmistakably 
from that view of the death of Christ which we have liitherto 
been considering, viz., as a vicarious suffering /or tis (and it thus 
agrees with the passage above mentioned, v. 19 — 21), but it no 
less plainly goes further, and gives to Christ's dying /(w us 
an application which makes it a (moral) dying of all with 
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Christ.^ But this turn of thought is brought about simply by the 
subjective reaction which the objective fact of a death endured 
for us was calculated to produce in our sense of gratitude ; if we 
owe our rescued life to Christ who has rescued us by his vica- 
rious death, then this rescued life can no longer be held by us 
at our own disposal, but it must belong to him to whom we owe 
it ; but as such it is no longer the old life, which consisted in 
our living only for ourselves, but it has become an entirely new 
life, as belonging to Christ and devoted to him, namely, a life 
bound up in communion with Christ (cv X/jtoT^), kept within 
certain limits by his love, of which he gave proof by deed in 
dying for us (ver. 14, 17 dyaTny rov XpiOTov (n^v€X€i 17/Jtas) ; accord- 
ingly, if we compare this new life of obligation to Christ and 
through him with our former life of selfish freedom from obli- 
gation, or of obligation to the law, we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that we who are in possession of the love of Christ 
are altogether on our side also dead with Christ (as to our former 
life) ; his death therefore was at the same time our death. Thus 

^ We may certainly call this also a vicarious relation, only in another sense ; 
thus Baur, N. T. Theol., p. 159, and in IlilgenfeUVt Ztschr. f. w. Th. 1859, p. 241 : 
"It is possible to take the place of another in two different senses ; first, in such a 
way that he whose place another takes does not do that which another docs for him ; 
secondly, so that he whose place another takes likewise makes that which this other 
does for him into his own act. We may call the first the real, the second the ideal 
vicarious act ; in the former, one person stands only externally beside another person ; 
in the latter, each is not merely beside and outside the other, but each is in a spiritual, 
inward fashion in the other." And p. 243 : '* The idea of this passage (2 Cor. v. 14 f.) 
is that of a union of Christ with us, brought about by the principle of love, by means 
of which that which he has done for us is the same thing as if we ourselves had done 
it ; as he identifies himself with us in his death, and has set himself in our place as 
dying for us, so must we also think of ourselves as in his place, and regard ourselves as 
dead with him. This unity as a being in each other, in which one lives in the other, 
in which we are crucified with Christ because he has been crucified for us, we live in 
him because he lives in us (GaL ii. 20), is the true Pauline notion of vicarious action." 
This ktter passage says too much. For the original notion of vicarious action, and 
that which alone corresiwnds to the dogmatic theory of expiation, is rather that which 
Baur in the passage quoted above calls the "real," or which might also have been 
called the legal notion. But the text we have quoted certainly shows how easy it was 
for this "real" to pass over into the "ideal," the legal into the mystical notion, and 
how decided from the very beginning was the tendency of PauVs oxen mind to gravi- 
tate in the latter direction. 
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regarded, therefore, the death of Clirist is seen to be the common 
death of all who believe in Christ, by which they cease to exist 
according to their " old man," and begin the life of a new man. 
But the Apostle himself tells us in the plainest language whence 
this view sprang ; it is founded on reflection upon a fact of 
inward experience — the fact, namely, that he whom Christ's love, 
as shown in deeds, has rescued, has become devoted to Christ, and 

thereby a new man (?/ ayairq rovXpurrov <rvv€;(€t T//Aas, Kpivavras tovto, 

Stl €1 cfs, &c.). We find precisely the same idea in Gal. ii 19 f. 
Here also the being crucified with Christ, through which Christ 
becomes the principle of life in man instead of the old self, is 
traced back to the iniuardfact of "belief in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me" — an explanatory sentence, 
which plainly enough describes this belief as precisely that 
frame of mind which is presupposed in the passage from the 
Corinthians above refen-ed to, namely, that of grateful obliga- 
tion and self-devotion. In this passage also, it is the sense of 
being bound up with Christ in the feeling of a grateful return of 
his love, which makes the faithful partakers in the death of 
Christ, or makes this death to be the common death of all 

believers. Gal. vi. 14, hi ov ifxol K6(r/JL0<s icrravptoTat, Kttyw T<^ Kocr/JLt^ 

will be seen to point to the same view, although the emotional 
process which engendered the idea cannot so directly be traced 
here as in the two passages last mentioned ; yet even here there 
is an intimation of it in the word Kavx^a-Oai, which is an expres- 
sion of joyfully exalted feeling. Gal. v. 2^ declares further (ot toG 
XpLOTov Trjv a-dpKa ea-Tavpoxrav), that the mortification of the flesh 
of the old man is already accomplished in principle in those 
who belong to Christ's family, and this by the very fact of their 
having entered that family through faith and baptism: but that 
the killing of the flesh in a purely objective sense, apart from 
this subjective act, has been once for all accomplished by the 
death of Christ, is not only not stated in this passage, but is a 
notion that is expressly excluded by the use of the active verb, 
la-ravpoxravy according to which the killing of the flesh is referred 
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to the personal act of each individual in becoming a Christian, 
and consequently depends again on self-devotion to Christ. 

Thus we see that, according to these earlier letters, the death of 
Christ effects the putting away of our old man and the begin- 
ning of a new moral life, in no other way than by the psycho- 
logical means of our grateful devotion to him who died for us. 
But the teaching of the Epistle to the Romans goes further 
by connecting this effect directly, overiooking the pvsychological 
means by which it was attained, with the bodily death of Christ. 
This, however, is an advance, not so much (as has strangely 
enough been generally thought in later times) in the dogmatic 
deepening of the knowledge of the death of Christ, as in the 
dogmatic formalization, and at the same time extemalization, of 
a fact of religious experience, which is in itself purely inward 
and of psychological origin.^ It is probable that the motive for 
this is to be found in tjie fact that, considering the immoral con- 
sequences that might be deduced from the doctrine of favour, 
the Apostle was most anxious to prove that for Christians to 
remain in sin was a logical impossibility, by reason of an actual 
objective breach with sin. With this aim he recurs in Eom. vi. 
first of aU to Christian baptism unto the crucified, in which 
the believer, by his mystical commimion with Christ, had made 
the death of Christ his own death, so that he himself was also 
cinicified as to his old man. The train of thought connected 

^ By overlooking this, and making a conception like that of Bom. yiii. 3, the direct 
source of Paurs doctrine of salvation (as, e.g., R. Schmidt does in his "Paulln. Chris- 
tologie"), the theological dogma is cut off from its roots in the religious consciousness, 
and nothing remains but a dry scholastic theory ; in which form one cannot conceive 
how it can ever have produced any impression on the religious mind. Beuss also 
(Histoire de la Theol. Ghr6t. &c. II. 165 f.) holds the mystic doctrine of redemption 
based on Kom. vi. — viii. for the only one, and rejects that of vicarious atonement in 
face of the historical facts ; but at any rate he traces back this, which he supposes to 
be the sole doctrine, to its true source in the mystic faith of Paul. To see in this a 
'* hazy mysticism," which " leaves an utterly unreasoned residuum in the very heart 
of Paul's view" {R. Schmidt, ut supra, p. 63, note; cf. Weiss, Neut. Theol., p. 205, 
2nd. ed. ), is an utter mistake ; so much so that the truth is rather the very opposite ; 
it is just the would-be scientific attempt to ignore the mystic faith of Paul, in which 
the dogmas most peculiarly his own all have their root, that makes these dogmas an 
*' utterly unreasoned " and utterly unreasonable scholasticism. 
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witli this idea had not yet been worked out in the passages 
before quoted from the Epistle to the Galatians and the second 
to the Corinthians. But now the Apostle endeavours to ground 
this " being dead to sin," given for the believer as an ethiccd. 
fact in baptism, upon a deeper, and as it were a still more objec- 
tive fact ; thus that which in the baptism to the death of Christ 
(therefore generally in the union with Christ through faith) was 
accomplished in the individual as a spiritual fact, — namely, the 
dying to sin, or the death of the old man of sin, — now comes to 
be represented as a fact accomplished externally, and to the 
senses, in that very death of Christ : the purely sensuous fact of 
the violent putting to death of the fleshly body of Christ becomes 
in his eyes not only a symbol, but an essentially homogeneous 
type and beginning of the putting to death of the old man in 

US : o yap a7r€C7av€, tiq afxapritf, a7r€(7av€V ccpaTTof — ovtq) Kai vfi€t,s 
koyl(€(rO€ €avTovs vcKpovs p.€v r-Q afiaprCi^ fwrras 8c, &C. (ver. 10 f.). 

We must not fail to note here that the relation of these two 
sentences in the logical argument, as they were used by the 
Apostle for his hortatory purpose, proves absolutely nothing as 
to the succession of these thoughts in their psychological genesis ; 
in the latter, their relation to each other is precisely reversed ; 
just as they who have been baptized unto Christ have to regard 
themselves as dead to sin, just so, and for that same reason, we 
have to regard Christ as one who himself also died to sin in his 
own (bodily) death : proceeding from the former thought, wliich 
was given as the immediate principle of Christian consciousness, 
the Apostle was led on to the latter conception simply by that 
habit of thought which connects a spiritual principle with a 
fact of sense, and envisages it as immediately given in that fact ; 
only on the ground that the principle is made one with the 
external fact, is it possible and necessary that the practical 
consequence included in the principle be deduced as a moral 
demand from the fact (ovtw icat v/xcis Aoyifco-^e, &c.). 

This conception of the death of Christ can only be under- 
stood by means of this its psychological Genesis; in itself it is 

I 
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anything but simple, and presents the greatest difficulties ; for, 
if one thinks of it, there is but very little, if any, real homo- 
geneity between the physical extinction of the bodily life of 
Christ on the cross and the ethical annihilation of the old man in 
devotion to Christ. An allegorical analogy is the utmost that 
is suggested here, according to our mode of thought ; but this is 
by no means all that the Apostle means ; he affirms a thoroughly 
real parity between the two proceedings, and so in particular a 
perfectly real dying of Christ to sin — that is to say, ceasing from 
all relation to it ; for the whole force of his argument depends 
entirely on this parity, and accordingly he makes the dying of 
Christ to sin to be directly and inseparably connected with his 
actual death.i But now how can it be said of Christ, the sinless 
(2 Cor. V. 21), that he has really died to sin, ceased through his 
dying to have any relation to it ? For does not this suppose 
that he previously stood in relation to it, partook of it, in the 
same way as we partake of it according to our old man ? Here, 
however, the Pauline notion of the a-ap^ intervenes as a medium 
through which alone the comparison of the death of Christ with 
the death of the old man in the Christian becomes possible in 
thought. In the passage we are considering it is true that this 
notion is still in the background, from which fact it may be con- 
cluded that tliis doctrine of the death of Christ has not grown 
out of the doctrine of the cap^ ; but it comes into prominence 
in chap, viii., where the whole argument, which commences in 
chap, vi., is now brought to a pregnant dogmatic conclusion. 

The Apostle had in the previous chapter described how in the 
natural man the law, in spite of its holiness, and in spite of the 
consent of the ego itself, was impotent, could not guard against 
concupiscence, nay, could only increase it, on account of the 

* Consequently Meytt'a interpretation, " that Christ died to the power of sin, so 
that he had henceforth no more to suffer from it (namely, human sin)," is quite op- 
posed to the context, for it entirely does away with the comparison between aTcoQavtiv 
ry afiapTta in the case of Christ and in that of Christians. The translation given by 
Schmid (Neutest. Theol., § 80), "for our sin" (datlvus incommodi), is of course gram- 
matically inadmissible. 
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greater power of sin which dwelt in the flesh. This state of 
inward conflict had forced from him the despairing question, 
"Wretched man that I am, who will deliver me from this body 
of death ?" The Christian answer to this is contained in viii. 3, 
" That which was impossible to the law, because it was weakened by 
th^ fleshy tJiat has God done, after He had sent his Son in the form 
of sinfiU flesh (in a shape or form of existence taken from the 
element of sinful flesh and belonging to it), and for sin He con- 
demned sin in the flesh!' KaT€Kpiv€, if we look at the immediate 
context and at chap, vii., with which this passage is also con- 
nected, can have no other meaning tlian the above ; it cannot 
mean, " He set forth sin as deserving damnation," for the law 
has in truth already done this sufficiently ; neither can it mean, 
" He cancelled sin by the atonement," for that could never be 
regarded as the intention of the law ; it was not for the accom- 
plishment of this that the law was too weak through the flesh, 
but it was too weak to break the power of sin, to destroy ita 
dominion over man. This, therefore, the doing away with the 
power of sin, was that which God did in Christ; but how ? The 
expression KaT€Kpiv€ (referring back to KaraKpifxa, ver. 1) prima- 
rily indicates a judicial act ; accordingly the destruction of the 
power of sin must be regarded as an " actual sentence of con- 
demnation" or judicial execution; sin was ^'condemned** in the 
flesh. Now in what other way can this " condemnation of sin 
in the flesh," accomplished by God in Christ, have taken effect 
than through the bloody death of Jesus ? 

The other favourite interpretation is, that God deprived sin of 
its ruling power by sending his Son in the flesh — ^that is to say, 
by means of the whole sinless existence of Jesus on the earth, 
inasmuch as he (morally) overcame sin in the course of his life 
in the flesh.^ But this interpretation comes into collision, in the 
first place, with KaT€Kpiv€, which implies a destruction by a single 
judicial act, not a moral overcoming, extending through a whole 

^ So ir««, ut supra, p. 308 ; RUtchl, Altkath. Kirche, p. 85 ; Reu88, HUtoire, 
&c., II. p. 80 £.; Meyer, in his commentary on this passage. 

I 2 
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life ; and besides, God would not properly be the subject of this 
predicate in the latter sense, but Christ.^ But, in the second 
place, this interpretation contradicts the view which the Apostle 
consistently maintains through every other part of his writ- 
ings ; for he never grounds the work of salvation on the life of 
Jesus, but always on his death (compare the beginning of this 
chapter). Finally, it does not accord with the expression Iv ry 
a-apKi, to which, as every one must admit, the same meaning 
must be given as to the a-dp^y which twice precedes it in the 
same verse. Now it is proposed to translate the word in each of 
these instances by the general notion, " human nature." But the 
word o-ap^ nowhere has tliis meaning at all (see Chap, i.), and 
here especially it is plainly shown in the two former instances 
to mean the principle of sin in man, both by the expressly added 
explanation, o-dp^ dfiaprlas, and by the assertion that the a-dp^ 
makes the law impotent It woidd be a most unwarrantable 
caprice, therefore, to substitute, when the word occurs for the 
third time, the indefinite notion of human nature. If, then, for 
all these reasons, that sense is inadmissible, our interpretation is 
established — namely, that God has condemned sin in the flesh 
by the death, and not by the life, of Christ ; that is to say, in 
the sense that by putting to a bloody death tJie hody of Jesus, whkh 
consisted of flesh, sin, which hud its abode in the fl^sh, was put to 
death with it? But it could only be killed with the body, if it 
were actually within it; therefore the o-dp^ of Jesus, in order 
that it might be killed as the principle of sin, or that sin might 

^ The combination, '*God has condemned sin to sabjagation throngh Christ** 
( Weiss), is quite arbitrarily introduced, and is inconsistent with the emphatic position 
of u OtbQ, which makes it pkin that a direct causal act of Qod for the destruction of 
the power of sin is intended. 

• Up to this point we are in accord with UsteH, Baur, R. Schmidt. The inference 
that inevitably follows, as it appears to me, from these premises, was first drawn by 
Hohten (p. 436), who is followed by Overheck, Hautrath, LUdemann, and others; 
on the other hand, Baur has suggested, but left unanswered, the question, "How this 
right of AfAapTta over the adp^ can be done away with in the <rap5 of Christ, if the 
ffdpK of Christ were not itself a cdp^ afiapTiagV* — a question to the solution of which 
R. Schmidts attempt (p. 100 f.) appears to me to contribute nothing. 
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be killed in it, must in truth have been the same principle of sin 
as the a-ap^ in general from its very nature is, and must really 
have had the same sin dwelling in it. We shall see from the 
exposition of Pauline Christology in the next chapter, that this 
is really implied by the passage, " God sent his Son in the fonn 
of sinful fieshJ' At present we shall only add, that the force and 
meaning of the whole of the context of 'this passage is destroyed 
if this interpretation be rejected. The question was, How can we 
wretched men obtain deliverance from this body of death, this 
body in whose members sin, which causes death, dwells, because 
its substance is that of sinful flesh? The answer is, God has 
already executed judgment on sin in the flesh of his Son, whom 
He has sent for that very purpose in the form of sinful flesh. 
Now, if our deliverance from sinful flesh is to be completed, it is 
here manifestly presupposed that that which has had judgment 
executed upon it in the death of Christ was identical with that 
from which we are to be delivered; consequently that it was 
precisely the general human substance of flesh, with the quality 
of sinfulness which is inseparably attached to it, that was de- 
stroyed by the death of Christ. The idea that that death was in 
itself, and directly, the destruction of the principle of sin for all, 
depends entirely upon the identity of the trap^ which was made 
into the body of Christ with our own — an idea certainly in which 
great difiiculty is involved, since the destruction of the flesh in 
the person of Christ has quite a difierent meaning from its de- 
struction in Christians : in the former case, it is the flesh as the 
natural material of the body; in the latter, the flesh as the moral 
principle of sin; and thus the subject is the same in both cases, 
but it is regarded from two widely different points of view. In 
reality, then, this intermediate idea of the <rdp^ only gives 
apparent help towards the removal of this gi-eat difficulty, 
namely, that, as we have already remarked, the bodily death of 
Christ is in the course of this argument made absolutely iden- 
tical with the ethical dying of the old man in Christians. We 
shall, however, find the solution of this difficulty in the psycho- 
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« 

logical genesis of the dogmatic idea, in that immediate or un- 
reasoned mystic faith, which feels that in devotion to the 
crucified " the old has passed away, and all has become new." 
On tliis basis of immediate religious emotion the dogmatic 
difficulties of the theory of expiation, as well as of the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, are resolved, and, at the same time, these two 
coalesce into unity; it is one and the same revelation of the 
love of God in Christ which becomes, to tlie believer who grate- 
fully gives himself up to it, at once the peace of reconciliation 
and the strength of the new life. 



The Eesuhrection of Christ. 

The resurrection of Christ presents itself to the Apostle's 
mind, not as a new and special source of salvation, but as the 
inseparable reverse side to Christ's death. And accordingly he 
takes it up from different points of view, corresponding to the 
different modes in which the whole work of salvation may be 
regarded. 

In the first place, the rising from the dead of the crucified 
Jesus, as delivered to him by the tradition of the Christian 
community and confirmed by his own visions, is the ground of ' 
his belief in the death of Jesus as a Messianic death of expia- 
tion ; the rising from the dead had to liis mind the force of a 
divine announcement that the crucified was the Messiah. This 
accords so entirely with the nature of the thing, with the course 
of thought which pervades the apologetic writings of the primi- 
tive Church, and with Paul's own account of his conversion, that 
it scarcely needs to be confirmed by the express words of the 
Apostle. He says (1 Cor. xv. 17), " If Christ be not risen, then 
is your faith void ; ye are yet in your sins ;" that is to say, the 
faith that his death serves to redeem us from our sins would in 
that case be groundless and worthless. Inasmuch as the resur- 
rection of Christ is, according to this passage, not indeed the 
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means of redemption, but the ground of the belief in the re- 
deeming power of the death of Christ, PauFs Christian faith in 
redemption may be accurately designated as faith in the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead (Rom. x. 9); not because this 
formed the real sttbstance of his believing consciousness — ^this 
must rather be sought in the religious idea of the doctrine of the 
atonement — but because it formed for him the logical ground 
of the possibility of believing in the crucified,^ as from the 
Jewish point of view is quite natural. The same line of thought 
serves to explain Eom. iv. 25, "Christ was given over (to death) 
for our transgressions, and raised again for mir justification*^ L e. 
the objective expiation of our transgressions is completed by the 
death of Christ ; but as this expiatory means can only lead to 
the justification of individuals through faith (Rom. iii. 25, 
IXxurriqpiov 8icl t^s TTMrrcws), and faith can only come into existence 
on the ground of the resurrection, therefore the resurrection was 
the necessary means for the justifpng work of salvation per- 
formed by the expiation through his death, and was consequently 
the intermediate cause of subjective justification, while his death 
was the direct cause of the objective cancelling of sins. Accord- 
ingly we have here also, not two co-ordinate causes of salvation, 
each with its separate effect, but one and the same effect of 
salvation, which has in the death of Christ its real cause, and in 
his resurrection the logical ground of the possibility of its sub- 
jective appropriation by faith.* 

^ Tbifl distinction ongbt to be borne in mind in deciding the question of tbe perma' 
nent dogmatic tignijlcaiiee of belief in the resurrection, more than it usually is by 
apologetic writers of the present day, who represent the inseparability of belief in the 
resurrection from belief in Christ — self-evident as this is from the Jewish point of 
Tiew — as an unconditional and permanent postulate of Christian faith. This is a very 
superficial and short-sighted way of dealing with the question, and one which ends in 
Tery serious injury to their own position. It is one of the most painful signs of the 
times, that in such matters — simple as they really are — a calm and clear insight is 
rendered impossible by the prejudices of ecclesiastical party spirit. A great port of 
the blame is undoubtedly due to clerical journals like the ''Neue Eyangelische,'* which 
immediately drag every question of objective science into the arena of their ecclesias- 
tical party warfare, to the discredit alike of science and of the Church. 

' This explanation is supported by most of the commentators. The other, which 
refers SiKaUitaii to sanctification (according to Catholic commentators, and recently 
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Still Paul regards the resurrection of Christ, not merely as this 
indirect means of becoming a believer, and therefore of tlie sub- 
jective appropriation of salvation, but also as a direct element of 
the work of salvation itself, namely, as the exaltation of the 
crucified as the Lord of the Christian community. PhiL iL 9, 
*'For this (i. e. as a reward for his obedience unto death) has God 
also exalted him, and given him a name that is above every ruiJiie, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend, of those who are 
of heaven, and those who are of earth, and those who are under th^ 
earth, and every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the honour of God the Father!' But this exaltation simply coin- 
cides in the mind of the Apostle with the raising from the dead, 
as he never mentions the ascension, but rather understands the 
Lordship of Christ always as the immediate consequence of his 
resurrection. Thus Eom, xiv. 9, " Therefore has Christ died and 
risen again, and become alive, that lie might be Loid both of the 
dead and of the living!' To the two-fold state of abasement and 
exaltation correspond the two classes of his subjects, the dead 
and the liWng : and as the latter are again divided into earthly 
and heavenly, the triple realm of Christ's dominion comes out 
more clearly as described in the passage quoted above from the 
PhLlippians, which is so far from going beyond the sphere of 
Paul's ideas, that it only expresses more accurately the sense of 
Eom. xiv. 9. Now as we saw above that the dying of Christ for 
all transformed itself in the Apostle's mind into a dying of all 
with and in Christ, in the same way and in connection with this 
idea the resurrection of Christ as Lord over all becomes a rising 
of all with and in Christ, their life for him or in his service 
becomes a life in mystical communion with him or in his spirit. 
As Ciu'ist at his resurrection passed over into a new state of 
existence as contrasted with his life on earth — that of pure spirit 
— so a new life begins for the believer with his entrance into the 

again R. Schmidt, ut supra, p. 74, ** Entrance upon a new state of life no longer con- 
ditioned by tiie flesh*'), is inconsistent with Paurs use of the word ^ucaitucrcf, which in 
fiom. iy., if anywhere, means imputed justification, and nothing eke. 
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possession of Christ at baptism ; he becomes a new creature who 
has the same spuit which forms the life of the exalted Christ, 
as the determining principle of his life; he therefore obtains a 
personal share in the life of Christ risen, which thus becomes 
the common life of the Christian community, which is the 
mystical body of Christ. Thus the resurrection of Christ has no 
longer for the religious intelligence the significance of a merely 
single external and individual event, but becomes the beginning 
of a continuous creative process in the community, and of the 
working of that life-giving principle which the community has 
in common with Christ, the irvtviw. fcooTrotouv. From this point of 
view it is no longer a question of the mere holding of the truth 
of an external fact as a miraculous exertion of the power of God, 

but of the practical yvcDvat t^v 8vvafj.iv rrjs ava<rra<r€a)s avrov, 

Phil, iii 10 ; of the (rvv€y€p07JvaL 8ta ttjs ^mttccds, GoL ii. 12 ; of 

the (TufufiVTOV y€V€(r6ai t<^ o/iotw/iari t^s dvcurracrcws, Rom. vi. 5 ; 
in short, of the real (rv(rjv aur^, fwvras Ty ^€<J> €v XpioTy *h](rov, 

ib. vers. 8, 11. The details of this subject belong to the doctrine of 
the TTvcO/itt, chap, v.: we will only observe here in general terms 
how completely the exalted Clirist coincides in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Apostle with the TrvcGfta Xpurrov sent by God ; 
for the only function which he ascribes to the latter during the 
whole interval until the coming again of Christ, intercession with 
the FaiJierfor tlie faithful (Rom. viii. 34), is ascribed in the same 
Epistle (ver. 26), and in precisely similar terms, to the Holy 
Spirit; but neither the sending of the Spirit nor the organization 
of the community by the distribution of ofi&ces and gifts is ever 
referred by Paul to the exalted Christ, but only to God himself 
(it is otherwise with the later author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). 

Finally, the Apostle constantly brings the resurrection of Christ 
into the closest connection with that of Christians; partly in the 
sense that the certain warrant of our hope, or the ground which 
religion supplies for our belief in our own resurrection, lies in 
the raising of Christ, as an effect of the Divine favour which 
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sealed the work of redemption ; but partly also in the sense that 
we have the spirit of Christ's life, and therewith the real opera- 
tive principle of our own resurrection, dwelling in us through 
the mystical communion with the risen Christ. As a matter of 
history external to us, the resurrection of Christ is the ground of 
faith: through the communion of faith with him who has risen, 
it is the real ground of our own resurrection, or of the completion 
of the work of salvation, of our eternal life. But these two points 
of view so completely interpenetrate each other, that they cannot 
be sharply separated : compare Eom. viii. 11, vi. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
13—22; 2 Cor. iv. 10—14 The further discussion of this 
subject will be resumed in the chapter on the completion of the 
work of salvation. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 



It is now becoming generally acknowledged that the teaching 
of Paul regarding Christ is not founded on a historical know- 
ledge of the details of the life of Jesus. This is proved in part 
indirectly by the silence of the Apostle in cases where the recol- 
lection of the life of the historical Jesus would most naturally 
have been suggested by the context ; partly by his direct decla- 
rations regarding the nature and the origin of his idea of Christ. 
With respect to the first, the way in which the Apostle im- 
presses on his readers the self-sacrificing love of their neighbour 
by the example of Christ is significant : of the many instances 
which might have been drawn from the public ministrations 
of Jesus to enforce this, not one occurs to him, but he calls to 
mind either Christ's having suffered death, in general terms 
(2 Cor. V. 14), or, when he would exhibit it in greater detail, he 
refers not to historical circumstances, but to a passage of the 
Psalms, which he interprets as a typical foreshowing of the 
fate of the Christians and of Christ (Eom. xv. 3) ; or, finally, he 
takes as the example of self-sacrificing love the act of becoming 
man, in which he who existed before the worlds " became poor for 
your sakes," or " emptied himself," cavrov ciccvomtc (2 Cor. viii. 9 ; 
PhiL iL 7). It is more than probable that one who had so far 
to seek for an example of self-sacrificing love, had no precise 
information regarding the circiunstances of the historical life of 
Jesus which lay much nearer to hand. 
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This view is confirmed by the direct declarations of the Apos- 
tle. When he says in GaL i 11 f., that he had received his 
gospel, not from man, but by revelation from Jesus Christ, his 
meaning is primarily, that the peculiar way in which he under- 
stood and proclaimed the message of Christ did not depend upon 
the authority of man, but on the direct authority of God. Now 
although this does not directly exclude the possibility of any infor- 
mation regarding the hLstorical Jesus conveyed in the way of 
ordinary experience, yet it certainly implies so much as this, that 
whatever information of that kind might have reached him was 
not of essential import for his religious intuition of the person- 
ality of Christ For in this case alone could he so distinctly 
aver that the authority of the community, highly regarded as 
it was, had contributed nothing to that perception of evan- 
gelical truth which he derived from a revelation of God (ii 6). 
And when he writes to the Corinthians that he determined to 
know nothing among them but Jesus Christ " and him as the cru^ 
dfied'' (1 Cor. ii 2), does he not plainly say, that for his dogmatic 
teaching concerning Christ, the one fact of the death of Jesus 
on the cross, apart from all the other circumstances of his his- 
torical appearance and life on earth, was all that he regarded ? 
But this dogmatic indifference to the historical life of Jesus 
really presupposes a lack of historical knowledge of that life, and 
was only possible at all on this ground. An attempt has cer- 
tainly been made to prove the contrary from 2 Cor. v. 16 ; but 
it happens that this passage, in the first place, affirms once more 
that Paul had acquired his present Christian perception of Christ 
quite independently of any previous knowledge whatever of the 
historical Jesus; so far, therefore, it is at all events a confir- 
mation of the essential point with which we are here concerned, 
namely, that the dogmatic teaching of Paul regarding Christ did 
not depend on historical knowledge of Jesus. But, further, it 
could hardly be inferred from this passage that he ever had 
such knowledge at all, for the abstract hypothetical sentence, 
€t KoX €yv(aKafi€v, &c., by no means necessarily refers in the con- 
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Crete to Paul himself, but in all probability (for more details ou 
this point, see below. Chap, viii.) only to his opponents. We 
have no reason, then, beforehand to expect in the teaching of 
Paul as to Christ anything else than a/rce Christian speculation 
regarding the contents of the Ch)*istian consciousness, which ex- 
presses the essence of the Christian principle of salvation in the 
form of declarations regarding the person of Jesus. 

The Son of David and the Son op God. 

The ideas which form the groundwork of Paul's Christology 
are indicated by the pregnant sentences with which he opens 
the exposition of his doctrine in the Epistle to the Eomans, i 3 f. 
He designates as the substance of the gospel of God which had 
been announced beforehand by the prophets in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, " his (God's) Son, who (on the one hand) was horn of the 
seed of David as regards his fiesh, and who (on the other hand) 
was destined (or instituted) to he the Son of God loith power as 
regards tlie spirit of holiness, after his resiirrection from the dead 
(then putting both these sides together), Jestis Christ, our Lord" 
Thus much at least is clear in this passage — the redeemer, who is 
the object of the message of salvation, is indicated at first in 
gen^^rai terms as the Son of God, who was announced beforehand 
by the prophets in the Holy Scriptures, i.e. as tJie Messiah, His 
readers could have understood the idea here conveyed to them 
(before further details were added) in no other sense, and in 
this sense they were also meant to understand it; for in the 
mind of Paul himself the saving power of the name of Jesus the 
crucified was simply contained in his Messiahship (attested by 
his rising from the dead). But, taken in this sense, the idea had 
many meanings, and was to a certain extent indefinite ; for the 
word "Messiah" indicates primarily nothing more than amission, 
vocation, and dignity in the Divine economy of salvation, with- 
out any statement as to the nature of the personality, or the 
function of its distinctive dignity. For this reason the general 
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description at first put forth required a more particular specifi- 
cation, which, together with the statement of the essential pecu- 
liarity of the person, should at the same time contain the ground 
of his mission as Messiah, and should thus add the material 
characteristics to that indefinite and formal title. Now the 
Apostle states this more precise definition in a very skilful 
manner, giving to the general notion put forth in a formal sense 
a two-fold foundation and a two-fold meaning ; one is, that side 
of the Messiah's personality which was in the eyes of the Jewish 
Christians the essential, but in the eyes of Paul the subordinate 
side ; the other is, that which to the Jewish Christians was an 
accident, but to Paul the substance. On the one hand, Jesus was 
the promised son of David; this Judaistic material definition of 
the divine sonship of Jesus is not denied by Paul, but put 
forth as held in common by him with his Judaistic readers : but 
that which was in the eyes of the latter the whole, or at least 
the essential part, of that idea, is to Paul only one element in it, 
and in fact only the external and unessential element — Kara 
ardpKa. It is only in the flesh, only in its physical external 
aspect, that the person of Jesus has that advantage of the sonship 
of David which is regarded by the Judaizers as the chief thing ; 
which is as good as saying that this does not exhaust the 
Messianic divine sonship. On the contrary, he goes on to say, 
the true essence of it consists in the spiritual inner side of the 
personality of the Messiah, in so far as this has as its character- 
istic the spirit of holiness. The expression, Kara Trvcv/xa dytoxrvvj^s, 
is purposely chosen ; Kara 7rvcv/xa by itself only forms the oppo- 
sition to Kara (rdpKa as (anthropologically) indicating the 
immaterial inner side of the personality, opposed to the material 
outward side of the body ; but the addition of the qualitative 
genitive ayiaxTvvrjs shows that the spiritual inner side of this per- 
sonality has a spiritual nature specifically distinct from ordi- 
nary human nature, namely, a holy nature, in no degree influenced 
by the sinful principle of the flesh, and that it is just this that 
forms the essential ground of the divine sonship. If we con- 
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sider this carefully, we shall find that it involves a quite essential 
difference between the definition of Paul and that of the Jewish 
Christians. According to the latter, the anointing with the Holy 
Spirit was communicated to the son of David by baptism (for 
the supernatural begetting was not suggested till after the time 
of Paul), and as a specific endowment of his Messianic office 
with divine strength, according to the analogy of institution to 
the prophetic office, by which the personality, which was in 
itself purely human, was gifted with strength for its divine 
functions. According to Paul, on the contrary, the spirit of 
holiness is that which originally constitutes the person of the 
Messiah (not something which afterwards comes to it from 
without), the principle which forms the person, consequently 
the very essence of the persoiiaHty of the Messiah, and not a mere 
accident of it. Only thus is it possible, even according to the 
presuppositions of the Pauline anthropology, that the personality 
of the Messiah should be really sinless, Le. only if from the 
very first it not mer^y possessed a spiritual capacity (voCs), 
which is powerless in presence of the fleshly substance, but was 
in its own substance spirit of God's spirit, holy spirit; but if 
it were this from the very beginning, then a 'difference is at 
once expressed between this and every ordinary human person, 
which extends beyond the realm of ethics into that of meta- 
pliysics. The commencement of the essential spiritual being 
of this person presupposes an existence of this spiritual essence 
before that commencement, a pre-existence of the spirit which 
constitutes the person. Although this presupposition, which is 
proved by other passages, is not expressly dwelt on in the 
passage we are considering, because its point of view is taken 
from the historical Christ (with reference to his exaltation), yet 
it is so far from being excluded by the statements here made, 
that it rather forms the background which completes and explains 
the whole passage; though of course what the writer is here 
directly concerned with is what followed rather than what pre- 
ceded the life of Christ on earth. 
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The divine sonship attaches to the earthly person of the 
Eedeemer in its spiritual inner aspect indeed from the very 
beginning, inasmuch as it has the spirit of holiness as its con- 
stituting principle, but not yet in complete actuality, since it 
does not yet attach to it in its outward aspect as manifested on 
earth; for being the son of David evidently did not exclude 
debasement and weakness according to the flesh. It is probably 
this physical element only in the notion of o-dp^ that we have to 
bear in mind here, since on it alone rests the opposition of the 
earthly existence to that of Christ risen again Iv Srva/xei. But 
such a state of contradiction between the inner and outer is 
inadequate to the complete notion of the divine sonship, which 
requires not only an inward holy essence, but also an outward 
existence kv 8uva/x€*. The discrepancy is only resolved in the 
resurrection, in which the holy spiritual essence obtains a corre- 
sponding heavenly spiritual body, and thus the entire person, 
inward and outward, spirit and body (now no longer "flesh") 
begins now to lead a life of pure spirituality, to which the full 
declaration of his power as "Lord" over all externally corre- 
sponds. This passage, therefore, does not say of the person of 
the Eedeemer simply that he was the son of God as regards the 
spirit of holiness, because that notion was not as yet, during his 
existence in the flesh, completely realized; but it says more 
accurately that, as regards the spirit of holiness (in virtue of 
which he was already from the first potentially the son of God) 
he was instituted (or destined) to be son of God in pcnocr from 
tlie time of his resitrre^tion from the dead ; that is to say, that what 
he already was from the beginning in himself, but in inward 
fashion only, and not in outward manifestation, that he became 
in the complete actuality of an existence in power, no longer 
hampered by any weakness of the flesh, from the time of his 
resurrection, which clothed his pure spiritual inward part with a 
corresponding body formed of a supernatural substance. Thus the 
resurrection of the Eedeemer was his actual institution into tlie 
full possession of the divine sonship, inasmuch as this required not 
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only a holy spiritual existence inwardly, but also outwardly an 
existence in power and heavenly Lordship ; but that inner side 
was nevertheless from the beginning the real ground of that 
divine sonship, which was, as it were, still latent and immanent, 
until it was externally realized after his resurrection. Accord- 
ingly we must not weaken the force of the word opKrSkvros by 
supposing that it merely indicates a proof or evidence for the 
perception and recognition of men; bpl^^Lv nowhere has this 
meaning, but it is always an actual making of something, by the 
intervention of an act of the will, whether the effect of this act 
takes place at once, or not until some future time : in the former 
case it is equivalent to instituting, in the latter equivalent to 
destining to something ; either of these meanings is equally appli- 
cable in this passage, and both, in fact, result in the same sense ; 
yet inasmuch as in any case the effect of the act of the Divine 
will with regard to the person of the Redeemer is connected with 
the moment of the resurrection, the latter forms the intermediate 
cause (and not only the logical ground of perception) of the 
realization of a divine sonship. But we must be equally on our 
guard against so far exaggerating, on the other hand, the force of 
opurBkvros — cf dvaoTrcurcws, as to understand by this expression, 
that the person of Jesus was in no sense, that is to say not even 
inwardly, during his life on earth, the son of God, and that this 
idea refers only to the external establishment of the power of 
Christ when exalted to his heavenly Lordship. If it were so, 
tlie passage would certainly stand in glaring and unintelligi- 
ble contradiction to the clearest passages in other parts of the 
Apostle's writings, as we shall shortly see, in which the divine 
sonship indicates a characteristic of the person of Jesus inherent 
in it from its (pre-existent) origin, and therefore a metaphysical 
characteristic of its essence, and not merely the establishment 
of his theocratic power. But this limitation of the meaning of 
the divine sonship is not only contradicted by these other pas- 
sages, but also by the words ^cara irvtvfia aytwrvvrj^ in the passage 
before us; for these words plainly declare that the (external) 

K 
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institution of the Redeemer into the full possession of the di\4ne 
sonship from the time of the resurrection, had its real ground in 
a principle of divine sonship which already inwardly existed 
before this time, namely, in the spirit of holiness, which, accord- 
ing to what has been stated above, we must conceive in no 
merely ethical sense, but as a spiritual entity, which was actual 
from the beginning in the sense of pre-existent. The decisive 
words opio-OiVTos — 8vvdfi€i, therefore, can only be rightly under- 
stood, if each of the more definitive expressions, Kara wv, dy. and 
c^ avaorroo-cws, be allowed its due force, the former as indicating 
the inner real ground, the latter as a statement of the external 
means to the complete realization of the divine sonship ; or, in 
other words, the one exhibiting the essential and original pj^in- 
ciple of the divine sonship, which consituted the pre-existent 
personality of Christ, the other the beginning in time of its out- 
ward manifestation.^ 

Since, according to the foregoing view, the Pauline Christ is 
in his essence spirit, to which essence his existence in the supra- 
mundane sphere alone completely corresponds, the more precise 
consideration of this Christology must, in accordance with the 
Apostle's view, start from the lieavenly condition of Christ, on 
the one hand as the exalted one, and on the other hand as 
existing before the world, and pass from this to his eartldy 
life. 

^ The explanation of this passage here given is essentially the same as that of 
WeisSy p. 291 ; R. Schmidt^ pp. 119, 157. Baur, p. 189, still adheres to the older 
rendering of bpitrOivroQ =" proved." ffolsteUf p. 426, and note on p. 181, thinks 
that the passage contains essentially the Christology of the Jewish Christians (though 
vf'ith traces of that of Paul), and consequently finds a contradiction between this and 
the other teaching of Paul, and a concession to the ideas of the Jewish Christian 
reader. This is, however, a very hazardous supposition, and, as I think has been 
shown, one tliat is by no means demanded by the passage. Meyer's exposition here 
has a dogmatical bias ; he too understiinds opurGkvroQ i^ Avatrr.y contrary to the 
meaning of the words, as the logical ground of knowledge, instead of the actual insti- 
tution : lastly, it is an utter mistake to suppose that the mnvfia ay. is the human 
nvfvfift as containing the holy Logos which became flesh in him, and that so the "spirit 
full of holiness "= filled with the holy God or Logos I 
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Chkist in Heaven. 

* 

That the Apostle held the true nature of Christ to be not 
realized until his exaltation by means of the resurrection, is 
proved especially by the important passage, 1 Cor. xv. 45 f. 
For there can be no doubt that ver. 45 at least does not refer to 
the mode of Christ's existence in the worid or before the worid, 
but to that condition of the exalted Christ which began with the 
resurrection. This interpretation is supported above aU by the 
context, for in it the nature of the body which is raised is dis- 
cussed, and in the very preceding verse the spiritual body of the 
future life is contrasted with the " natural " (i. e. animated) body 
of the present earthly life. This qualitative difference between 
the present and the future body is here referred to their respec- 
tive authors and originators. Our body in this life is animated 
by a soul, because it is of the same essence with that of Adam, 
the father of the race, who was made (at the creation) a living 
soul only ; but our future body will be a spiritual one, because 
it will be of the same essence with that of Christ (not of course 
the earthly Christ, but Christ glorified by the resurrection), who 
was made a quickening spirit. The word kykvero, which is under- 
stood in the second clause, must necessarily refer to the point of 
time at which the genus of the spiritual body, or the body which 
was raised, came into actual existence, as the cycvcro of the first 
clause relates to the point of time at which the genus of the 
human animated body came into existence; and as the latter 
was the creative act of God, by which Adam became a living 
soul, so the former was God's act of raising from the dead, by 
which Christ was endowed with a spiritual body, and thereby 
placed in a position to become for humanity also a life-giving 
principle, the originator of the heavenly humanity. This render- 
ing (and no other) explains how it can be said in ver. 46 that the 
" natural" was the earlier, and the spiritual the later; both refer 
to the mode of the existence of the body of men (in this life 

K 2 
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after the manner of Adam, in the future life after the manner of 
the risen Christ) ; whereas, if the reference were to the being of 
Christ in itseK or in its pre-existence, we should require the 
contrary statement, that the spiritual (the pattern of humanity) 
was before the natural (earthly humanity). This qualitative 
difference between natural and spiritual humanity is, however, 
referred in ver. 47 to their different oHgin; the former is earthy 
(fleslily), because derived from the eaith, .the latter is spiritual, 
because derived from heaven. As Adam, and men descended 
from Adam, could only become living souls because they had 
their origin in the unspiritual, un-godlike essence of earthy 
matter, so was the last Adam qualified to become a quickening 
spirit for humanity because he had his origin in the sphere of 
the spiritual divine life, in heaven. Here, however, we cannot 
avoid thinking of the origin of the person of Christ from a 
heavenly pre-existence ; for as i^ ovpavov in this verse is given 
as the ground of the second Adam having become spirit {Ik y^s 
supplying the ground of the first Adam being earthy or natural), 
so it cannot refer to that condition of the exalted one of which 
the resurrection was the ground, but must refer to a heavenly 
condition which precahd the resurrection, and consequently his 
whole earthly life, therefore to the condition of the heavenly 
prC'Cxistenc4i. Christ was enabled by his resurrection to become 
the second Adam, and the originator of a spiritual humanity, 
because he had always in himself been so, because he did not 
owe his origin to merely natural humanity, but brought from 
heaven and put into it the quickening spiritual principle which 
had hitherto been wanting to it ; in short, because he was essen- 
tially and originally (and not only from the time of his resurrec- 
tion) a heavenly man. This shows how exactly this passage 
agrees with that which was before mentioned (Ilom. i. 3 f.), and 
completes it, inasmuch as here also the realization of the Trvcv/ia 
fwoTTotoGv is, on the one hand, connected with the moment in 
time of the resurrection (cyci^ero, ver. 45) ; while, on the other 
hand, this becoming in time is referred to a being before all time 
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as its real ground {l^ ovpavov, ver. 47).^ The peculiarity of Paul's 
Christology consists precisely in the holding together of these 
two points of view. At the same time, the passage before us 
shows that it is from the conception of the exalted one that he 
starts, and that pre-existence is a secondary idea, to which he is 
led on by the need of finding in a timeless being the ground of 
the existence in time. 

This is confirmed by Eom. viii. 29 : God predestinated his 

elect to become (rvfifjL6p<l>ovs rrjs eiKovos Tov viov avToVj cts to €?vat 

avTov irptoTOTOKov €v voWois aScXf^ots. This being conformed to 
the image of the Son of God, to which Christians are predesti- 
nated, must be the same as that which is indicated in the next 
verse by the word So^afciv as the final end of the divine act of 
favour, that is, the being glorified in the heavenly state of exist- 
ence ; and similarly, according to ver. 23, the vloOearCa which is 
still to be waited for, will come with the diroXvrpioa'Ls tov anofmros 
rifiC^v — that is to say, with the putting off of the fleshly and 
putting on of the heavenly body, or with the resurrection. With 
this is connected also the divine purpose, that Christ should 
become " the first-born among many brethren." As Christians 
attain to the vto^co-ta (in the absolute sense which is not yet 
realized here) through their resurrection, so they become by this 
means later-bom brothers of the first-bom; thus Christ is the 
first-bom Son of God, as having gone before to lead the way for 
the others in the resurrection from the dead; as aTrapxn rtav 

K€KOifirjiJL€V(ji}v, 1 Cor. XV. 20; as TrptaroTOKOS €K Twv V€Kpu)Vf Col. i. 18. 

* Compare Weiss, p. 293. His exposition entirely agrees with that which has been 
given here, with one exception : he conceives the words 6 devTfpo^ dvOpfjjirog i^ 
ovpivov to indicate that the second man as to his origin is from heaven, bat not also 
that he had already been there as such (man). This he considers an arbiti-ary assump- 
tion, while it appears to me to be an inevitable inference : on this subject more will 
be said hereafter. Therefore B. Schmidt (at supra, p. 116 f.) appears to me to argue 
more consistently than Weiss when he declares that there is no reference at all in 
ver. 47 to the origin of the person of Christ from a heavenly pre-existence ; but Weiss 
agrees with mo in showing that this is contradicted by the context. I agree, again, with 
both these commentat/)rs that this passage contains no reference to Philo^s doctrine of 
ideal humanity, which likewise cannot be inferre<l from my view of ver. 47, but, on 
the contrary, is quite alien to the entire context of the pjissage : of this more below. 
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Thus in him also the comj)htion of the viott/sjs connected with 
his resurrection, in the same way as for the Christians the com- 
pletion of their vloO^a-ia follows upon their resurrection. But, as 
in the case of the latter, at least the dwapxi] wvcvfiarosy and indeed 
TTi'ti'/iaros vlo^ecrtas, is already in them during their earthly life of 
faith (ver. 23 compared with 15), so also Christ by no means 
became by his resurrection for the first time vtos 6€ov ; he was 
always so in himself (Kara Trvcv/ia aynoa-vmjs) ; but only by his 
resurrection did he become the operative principle by which 
men are converted into children of God, and thus the first-bom 
among many brethren. 

That the exalted Christ is the pattern for Christians to copy, 
and at the same time the operative principle of their formation 
after that pattern, is also said in 2 Cor. iii. 18: "We are changed 
to the same image from (Jiis) glory to (our) glory (since it comes 
to us from him), as might well be expected from the Lord, who 
is spirit." The most pregnant expression for this essence of the 
exalted one, in himself and in his relation to the community, is 
to be found in ver. 17, 6 Kvpios to irvevfid cWtv; his Lordship 
depends on his being spirit, which is also the very essence of his 
souship. Because he is malted by his resurrection above all 
earthly limitation and weakness, and instituted into the pure 

ideal existence of an dvOparnros rrvevfiariKos or eirovpdvLOS, of a vlos 

Otov €v Svi^a/xci, so by the same means he has obtained the dignity 
and dominion of a Kvpios over the Christian community, and 
under God over the whole creation. Although his KvpioTrjs 
extends primarily over the community, whose head he is, yet 
all other creatures, both those in heaven and those on the earth, 
and those under the earth, must do him homage (Phil. ii. 10 f.) ; 
for we know that all things must work together for good to the 
community of them that love God (Rom. viii. 28), and the hope 
and the longing of the whole creation is to obtain a part in the 
freedom of the glorified children of God (ib. ver. 21). 1 Cor. x. 26 
may also be quoted in support of what has been said, in which 
passage, although rod Kvpiov is a translation of the Jehovah of 
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the Old Testament, yet it is without doubt applied here to 
Christ. This connection of ideas is exhibited in 1 Cor. iii. 22 f., 

iravra vfnov coTt, v/acis 0€ A/jwttou, ApicrTos oc u€ov. 

But the exalted one is the pattern of the community only 
because he is at the same time, as pure 7ri/cv/xa, the perfect image 
of God; and he is Lord of the world only inasmuch as he is the 
perfectly obedient instrument of the Father, As the faithful are 
changed into the image of Christ by the reflection of his 8o^a on 
their vp6(rtairov (2 Cor. iii. 18), so Christ is tiKtav rov Otov because 
the 8o^a rov 6€ov appears on his Trpoa-unrov (iv. 4, 6). Because 
the brilliant light which is everywhere the manifestation of the 
TTvevfia (2 Cor. iii. 8, and above), and forms a special attribute of 
the majesty of God, belongs to Christ the exalted one, the 
essence of God himself, so far as it is capable of manifestation, 
is revealed and made visible in him, and the knowledge of 
Christ obtained by means of the gospel thus becomes at the 
same time knowledge of God. But this being the very image of 
God is so far from being equal to Him, that, on the contrary, 
Christ's Lordship over the community and the world implies his 
unconditional subordination to God. As we are Christ's, so 
Christ is God's (1 Cor. iii. 23) ; as he is head of the community, 
80 God is K€<f>a\ri XptoTou (xi. 3). By God he is exalted to be 
Lord, to the honour of God he exercises his Lordship, and into 
God's hands he gives it back at last (Phil. ii. 9, 11; 1 Cor. 
XV. 24, 28). 

Thus Christ as the exalted is, in the eyes of the Apostle, 
essentially the Lord who is spirit, spiritual or heavenly man, 
and as such the pattern of Christian humanity; at the same 
time, the very image and Son of God, spirit of his spirit, and 
light of his light ; finally, Lord and head of the community, in 
the service of God the Father. But certain as it is that this 
picture of Christ was originally taken from the conception of 
the risen and exalted one, it is no less certain that it did not 
remain thus confined. The picture of tJce exalted one threw hack 
its rejlcdioii, not upon the earthly existence (which was rather, 
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as existence in the flesh, externally the exact opposite to the 
condition of the exalted one, being a condition of humiliation 
and weakness), but rather into the blank vacuity of his timeless 
existence in supra-mundane regions before his appearance in 
time ; thcU which ivas hrmiyht iivto being at a certain point of time 
hi/ tlie exultation required, in order to become fixed in the Christian 
canseioKsness as unconditional certainty and necessity y a deeper 
foundation in the timeless being of the heavenly world, in pre- 
existence. There ought never to have been any doubt that this 
was Paul's teaching, for it is contained, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, in various passages of every one of the 
Epistles. 

When it is said in Eom. viii. 3, Gal. iv. 4, " God sent his Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, born of a woman and placed under 
the law,'* the explanatory words indubitably prove that the 
writer is here speaki;ig, not of the sending of the earthly Jesus 
in the discharge of his ofl&ce, but of the sending forth of a being 
who up to that time had not been an eartlily man, but who, in 
consequence of this sending, took upon him the form of sinful 
flesh by being born of a woman, and was placed under the law, 
and who therefore pre-existed up to that time in a state of 
fleshless or spiritual being, and of lawless or son-like relation to 
God. "What can be meant by these explanations, which would 
have been quite superfluous if applied to an ordinary man and 
a Jew, if they do not here refer to a subject regarding whom the 
statement of them would not be superfluous — to a subject, there- 
fore, who had pre-existed in another form of being before he 
was born? It is, however, a real subject, a concrete personality, 
which enters upon these different conditions, and not a mere 
abstract principle which is only real in the Divine thought, 
without subsistency of its own.^ For how could it be said of a 

^ This view is opposed to Beyschlag^ Christologie des N. T. (p. 243) ; he thinks 
"the heavenly man as pre-existent could only be a second person by the side of the 
Father, a personality independent of God the Father, if Paul ascribed to him in his 
pre-existence all that belongs to a real man, therefore trvivfia and <rdp}i ( !), and a 
development of life dependent on both these ; but this would be so absmxl a concep- 
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principle, that it was sent in sinful flesh, and born of a woman, 
and placed under the law ? Was it the principle of spiritual 
quickening which was made subject to the laws of material 
being and growth (and if so, of course also to the law of death) ? 
Or was the principle of divine sonship and of freedom subjected 
to the restraint and curse of the law ? These are evidently pre- 
dicates which cannot possibly be afl&rmed of an ideal principle, 
but only of an empirical subject who is limited by individuality. 
The two passages which declare the appearance of Christ on 
earth to have been his own act and deed, by which he gave up 
a higher existence which had preceded it, point to the same con- 
clusion, 2 Cor. viiL 9 and Phil. iL 6. (Of the latter more will 
be said hereafter.) The former treats of Christ's work of favour, 
" That he who was rich, became poor for your sakes, that yaic might 
be made rich by his poverty*' It is impossible to refer this to the 
self-denial of the historical Jesus; the aorist €irr(a\€\xr€ alone would 
show tliis, for it denotes an act done once for all, the ceasing 
of the condition indicated by ttAowtios Jv, and cannot refer to 

tion, that no one would ascribe it to the Apostle, even if it were not expressly 
excladed by the statement that the Son of God took upon him trap^ at the time of his 
earthly birth. Now if Paul conceived the pre-existent to be a heavenly man, and if 
he conld not have conceived the heavenly man to be a real man, then the only alterna- 
tive is, that he conceived him to be an ideal man." Of course this ideal man mnst 
have been a real thought of God, in whom GKmI thought Himself as an alter ego; 
"only it must be understood that this mental reality by no means yields us an indepen- 
dent personality over against (jK)d (for where is there any basis for its existence for 
itself independently of God ?), but simply the real principle of one, by the implanting 
of which in the trapt the real personality first comes into being.*' So says Beyschlag, 
That no personal subsistency is possible without matter (<rapt) is a very bold philoso- 
phical thought of the most modem stamp, for the inquiry into the correctness of 
which this is no place; but how in the world comes a "believing" commentator to 
make so modem a dictum of philosophy into a canon of his biblical exegesis ? And to 
think of quietly ascribing it to Paul, as if he had never spoken of catfiara ivovpavia 
and TTVfVfiariKCL, and of the incompatibility of this very aap^ with the kingdom of 
God, of his future Udrffiriccu U tov awfiaTOQ, and even of an earlier momentary dvai 
Xwptc TOV ffutfiarog (xii. 3)! The fact is, that nothing could be more utterly at 
variance with PauPs mode of thinking and that of his whole age, than to attribute to 
him the notion that personal subsistency depends on fleshly existence. And especially 
with reference to the Christology, it is precisely that identity of the princijtle and the 
concrete person, to confidently denied by Beytchl-ag, which is the salient point o/ the 
d^tgma of Pauly and of all its further development. 
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a state which continues contemporaneously with TrAowrtos Jr. 
This ttAowtios, again, is evidently to be taken in the same sense 
as Iva vfj,€is ir\o\rnj<rrjT€ : now since the latter undoubtedly refers 
to the heavenly dignity which is to be attained by means of 
Christ, so also the corresponding expression, the being rich of 
Clirist, which is opposed to his becoming poor, relates to the 
possession of the heavenly dignity which he gave up by enter- 
ing into the form of flesh. This is the only interpretation which 
makes the passage agree with its context, without doing violence 
to either ; for it is plain that the Corinthians were not meant to 
lay to heart the absence of needs to be satisfied, or virtuous 
poverty, but the duty of self-sacrificing love is to be impressed 
upon them by the example of Christ, and thus it is not Christ's 
natural condition of poverty which is to be exhibited here, but a 
voluntary act of becoming poor, or of offeHng up a possesswn 
which he had hefoi'e held; but this can only be understood with 
reference to the giving up of the pre-mundane dignity.^ 

This passage contains at the same time an indication of the 
manner in which the Apostle may have represented to himself 
the condition of Christ in his pre-existence, viz., as a being rich, 
that is to say in heavenly dignity, in that 86^a which is the 
attribute of Divine Majesty, and the final end to which the elect 
children of God are destined (Eom. viii. 30). As the exalted 
Christ, by means of the possession of this So^a, is said to be ctKwv 
Tov Oeov (2 Cor. iv. 4, 6), so it is perfectly intelligible that the 
pre-existent Christ also, with reference to this form of appear- 
ance in the image of God, is described as ci^ /Aop</)^ Ocov virapxfav 
(Phil. ii. 6). This by no means implies that he himseK was 
also God {d€os 6 Xoyos) ; on the contrary, the Pauline notion 
of being in the image of God, as we have already seen, dis- 
tinctly includes within itself that of being the pattern of hu- 

^ Kdstlin takes a different view, Johann. Lehrbegr., p. 310 ; he translates, "tbongh 
he was rich (in spiritual treasures), he became (at the same time materially) poor." 
The right view will be found in Rdhiger^ de Christol. Paulina, p. 88 f. Weiat, 
Neutest. Theol., p. 296; R, Schmidt, Pauliu. Christol., p. Hi; and Meyer's Com- 
xn«ntary. 
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manity.^ Paul certainly sees the actual pattern of Christians 
rather in the exalted than in the mundane or the pre-mundane 
Christ, but only for this reason, that for him the pattern is not 
a mere passive ideal, but an operative principle, a pattern which 
forms the copy of itself, and Christ became such for the Chris- 
tian community for the first time at his exaltation (see above). 
But as certainly as he who became at his resurrection the 
"first-born" among the sons of God, was yet for that very 
reason in liiinsdf from the beginning the son of God, and as 
such was sent here from heaven (GaL iv. 4, comp. Eom. viii. 29), so 
certainly may he who at his resurrection became a " heavenly 
man" and the pattern of heavenly humanity, for that reason 
also have been in hiiiiself from the beginning a heavenly man, 
and as such have come here from heaven. And this is exactly 
what the Apostle says in the plain words, o Scvrcpos avBpumos 
€$ ovpavovy 1 Cor. XV. 47. For it has already been shown that 
these words must be referred to the heavenly origin of the 
person of Christ ; but if this be the case, then we cannot without 
violence reject the idea that this human person who had his 
origin /rom heaven, had also pre-existed in heaven as man, that 
is to say, as " spiritual man" as the same subject, and in the 
savie form of existence, as that in which he continues to live 
again in heaven as the exalted one; so that the pre-existent 
may be indicated by the same name as the post-existent o Scvrcpos 
avOptavrosy 6 Kvpio^ *I>/(rov9 Xparros (1 Cor. viii. 6). The attempt to 
avoid this by supposing that Christ is only called the second 
man from heaven inasmuch as in coming down from heaven he 
took upon him human nature as an additional element to the 



^ Compare Phil. iii. 20 f. ** Christ will chaogo onr body of humiliation into one 
made like to the body of his glory." What else can we understand by this ffw/xa r^c 
^o^i/C avTov than that very fioptpt) 9iov in which the exalted one as well as the pre- 
existcnt was clothed ? But in that case this fiop^i) Oiov also contains nothing which 
lies outside of the notion of the HKutv rov viov Bfov, Rom. viii. 29, or that of the 
CBVTfpog dvOpwnog i^ ovpavov, whose image we shall aU one day bear (1 Cor. xr. 
47—49). 
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divine nature which he had before, is evidently unsatisfactory ; ^ 
for in that case the subject "man" would not be that which 
came from heaven, but only that which came from the earth 
and was united to that which came from heaven ; the difference 
between that which derived its origin c*c ^tJs and that which 
came €^ ovpavov, would in that case relate not to the first and 
second man, but to man on the one hand (to Adam as well as 
to the humanity of Christ), and on the other hand to God ; but 
this would give to the whole passage an entirely different mean- 
ing from the only one which the words of this verse and the whole 
context admit of We abide, then, by the conclusion that Paul 
conceived Christ as a spiritual man not less in his pre-existeuce 
than in his post-existence. And the way in which he came 
so to conceive him becomes quite plain to us if we look at the 
source whence the whole idea of the pre-existence is derived ; 
it is the reflection back into the past of the mental image under 
which the exalted and glorified Christ was presented to the 
imagination of Paul and the whole Christian community as now 
living in heaven. 

The explanation of these doctrines, then, does not require us 
to drag in fragments of Jewish and Alexandrine philosophy, such 
as that of the "heavenly ideal man" or "Adam Cadmon." If it 
cannot be denied that this idea has a certain relation or simi- 
larity to that of the Pauline doctrine regarding Christ, it can as 

^ Rdbiger appears to understand the passage in this sense, nt sapra. p. 34 f. The 
whole of his argument, not only here, but throughout what is in parts a very careful 
and instructiTe investigation of Pauline Christology, is infected by the fundamental 
error of applying categories which ai'e wholly alien to the dogmatic thought of PauL 
Where does Paul speak of " divine nature," or ** human nature '' ? He speaks of 
spirit and of flesh, of the son of God, the image and form of Gt>d, of the form of the 
flesh and of man, of the first and second Adam, the earthy man that is of the earth, 
and the heavenly man that is of heaven ; but of all these conceptions, which are quite 
consistent with each other, not one coincides with the later categories of *' divine and 
human nature.*' This argument holds good also against Grimms who finds the divine 
nature of the pre-existent taught in Phil. ii. 6 — 11 (Z. f. w. Th., 1873, p. 51), 
because Biog and dvOptJiroc form a direct opposition. But the opposition is rather 
formed by ^opt^^ Oeov and ofioitofia afOputTrtav, denoting not the essential nature, but 
the form. 
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little be proved that the latter was in any way influenced by it.^ 
The passages which are commonly relied upon for this purpose 
really say nothing to the point. 1 Cor. xv. 45 must, as we have 
seen, be referred to the resurrection, by which Christ became a 
quickening spirit and the originator of a new humanity, not to a 
primitive coming into existence, of which Paul never speaks at 
all ; besides, Christ is here called the " last Adam," the " second 
man," whereas, according to the Jewish theory of the " heavenly 
Adam," he ought, on the contrary, to be the first (" Cadmon"). 
If we look into the matter more closely, we shall see that the 
meaning and origin of this description of Christ is in Paul's 
mind something very different from that philosophic notion. It 
is the historical significance of Christ as the originator of a new 
spiritual development of humanity, in which righteousness and 
life bear rule instead of sin and death, and the determining prin- 
ciple of which is no longer the natural and sensuous, but the 
divine and spiritual. The significance of Christ as the originator 
of this new spiritual humanity is pregnantly expressed by the 
name of the "second" or "last Adam." The name, therefore, 
does not denote an essential characteristic of his personality; 
neither in 1 Cor. xv. 45, nor in Eom. v. 14, is this directly 
contained, though it is indirectly implied certainly, inasmuch 
as the principle of generation of the new humanity appears 
personified in its originator. But because this new humanity 
owes its realization to the historical Christ, to his death and 
resurrection, therefore the name taken from this historical fact 
belongs primarily to the historical Redeemer, not to the pre- 
existent. It was not until the origin of the historical Eedeemer 
had been ante-dated and thrown back to a period previous to 
his beginning in time, that, in consequence of the identity 
of the two subjects, the designation of the historical was ex- 
tended also to the pre-existent Christ, so that 6 Scvtc/jos avOptinros 

^ In this I agree with Weits (p. 294) and R. Schmidt (p. 118), in opposition to moBt 
of the later commentatora (BeytcJUag, Hilgenfdd^ Hautrath, Holtzmann^ Holttcn, and 
others). 
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came to be also the designation of him who came cf ovpavov, and 
so of him who was kv ovpavt} (ver. 47); just as the purely 
human name 'Ii/o-ovs is also without hesitation transferred to 
the pre-existent by whom, under God, all things were created 
(1 Cor. viii. 6). As it is impossible that a being intermediate 
between God and the creation, derived from Philonic speculation, 
should have been endowed with the name of a historical human 
individual, so it is equally impossible that the name of a " second 
man" or "last Adam," which can only be explained by the his- 
torical cmmderation of Christ, should have any meaning when 
applied to the ideal man of Philonic speculation. On this ground 
alone we will venture to believe that this designation of Christ 
by Paul was an original product of his own Christian speculation. 
It is still possible that he may have combined this independently 
formed conception, in a supplementary way at least, with that 
of the ideal man of the Jewish schools of Alexandria. Only no 
distinct indications of his doing so are forthcoming. Apart from 
the fact that in this tenet of Alexandrine philosophy there is 
no suggestion of the entrance of the ideal man into historical 
actuality, and tlius the very essence of the Pauline Christology 
is wanting, there are no points of contact of any definite kind 
between the pre-historical Christ and the ideal man of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. While Paul, extending the designation 
of the historical Christ to the pre-existent, thinks of this latter 
also as discharging the ofl&ce of Mediator of the divine reve- 
lation, no agency of this kind is anywhere ascribed to the ideal 
man of Philo. The part of Mediator is here, on the contrary, 
assumed by the Logos. This notion — and only this — could there- 
fore suggest itself to Christian speculation as a help towards the 
fixing of the Christological idea in a philosophical form. After 
the time of Paul, this soon happened ; but Paul himself draws 
his Christian ideas from the originality of his own Christian 
spirit, not from the dicta of an alien philosophy. It is certain, 
at least, that the proof of the foreign origin of his ideas has still 
to be found. 
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It remains that we notice those passages in which Paul 
ascribes mediative functions to the pre-existent Christ. The 
operations of Christ did not commence, according to Paul, when 
he was sent in the flesh; but the Son of God who was destined 
to fulfil the purpose of the Divine decree of salvation, was, 
before the time of his appearing on earth, the Mediator and in- 
strument of the divine revelation to Israel Of this an indica- 
tion, though certainly a somewhat obscure one, is to be found in 
1 Cor. X. 4 : the Israelites drank in the desert from a spiritual 
rock which followed them, *^but this rock was Christ/' The 
explanation that the rock only represented Christ is inadmissible, 
for in that case cori and not ^v must have been used ; and, more- 
over, by the epithet "spiritual" both rock and water are declared 
to be objective supersensuous realities, so that we cannot think 
of a natural rock, to which a typical significance could only be 
applied by the subjective contemplation of it. We cannot doubt 
the meaning of the Apostle here to be, that the proofs of the 
Divine favour were conveyed to Israel by the pre-existent 
Christ (who as spirit was united to no definite form of flesh) ; 
but it is useless to ask how this was effected. 

But the part of Mediator was ascribed to the pre-existing 
Christ, not only in the historical revealing of salvation, but also 
in the creation of the world itself. This is distinctly stated in 
1 Cor. viii 6 : " We have one God, the Father, from whom all is, 
and toe (are created) for Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom all is, and we through him" The words Bi ov ra wdvra cannot 
be limited to the spliere of redemption, because they must have 
the same meaning in the second clause as in the first, where this 
limitation would be very forced ; and because, moreover, through 
the addition of Kai ^/xcts 5t' aurov, the sphere of Christian redemp- 
tion is represented as a particular and a narrower one within 
the general sphere of creation (ra Trdvra), from which it follows 
that the latter is applied to the world in the metaphysical sense. 
But this juxtaposition certainly shows at the same time that the 
idea of Christ's agency in the creation of the world did not grow 
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out of metaphysical speculation in the Apostle's mind, but was 
simply an extension of the mediatorial position held by Christ 
as the Kedeemer in the scheme of salvation. For the Christian 
consciousness, Christ is the one Lord over all, to whom all 
things, even the powers of the invisible world (gods and lords 
of the Leatlien, ib. ver. 5), are subject ; and this rcligums convic- 
tion (the same as that which is expressed in other words in 
Rom. viii. 37 — 39) finds its expression in the theological doc- 
trine of the agency of Christ in the creation of the world. 
This contains also the inference, which was self-evident to the 
Apostle, but is only too often overlooked by commentators, that 
the instrument of creation is precisely the same subject as the 
instrument of redemption, namely, " the one Lord Jesus Christ,^* 
the self-same personality of Christ which, as it appeared in the 
flesh, was Jesus the son of David, the historical Redeemer, and 
who again through his resurrection became a pure spiritual 
man, and the son of God with power. By the application here 
of the two predicates, 6i' ov ra iravra and St' oJ i7/x€?s, thus 
directly and in equal measure to the one subject, Jesus Christ 
(the two-fold name also here deserves attention), any separation 
between the pre-existent son and agent of God in the creation, 
and the historical redeemer and mediator of the atonement, is 
distinctly precluded. It is just the identity of the person which, 
for the dogmatic conception, forms the thread on which to string 
the various predicates and bind them together into a single 
picture of the salvation ; although the unity of this picture must 
of necessity part asunder again for intelligent thought, since the 
predicates which it presents together are in themselves quite 
heterogeneous, that is to say partly ideal, relating to the abso- 
lute principle of salvation, partly empirical and capable of being 
directly predicated only of the historical Mediator of salvation.^ 

^ It is clear from the above analysis of this passage that Wein and Bawr are both 
mistaken in presupposing the incompatibility of the two predicates, heavenly man and 
instrument of creation, and conseqaently eliminating the former (Weiss) or the latter 
(Daar) from Paul's conception of the pre-cxistent Christ. It is only necessary to pay 
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If we compare the passage just noticed with the Christological 
declarations of the EjpistU to the Colossians, i. 15 — 19, we shall 
find that the difiTerence is not so great as it has been often repre- 
sented. In the latter, Christ is called the "first-born before 
every creature," through whom all things in heaven and on the 
earth, visible and invisible, especially all the powers of the in- 
visible (spirit) world were created ; but this is just the meaning 
of 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; and even the pointing out of the spirit world 
especially as a sphere created by Christ, and entirely subordi- 
nated to him, has a certain analogy to the passage in the Corinth- 
ians, inasmuch as in the latter, by the connection between 
verses 5 and 6, the unique position of Christ as the instrument 
of creation is asserted with special reference to the ^€0i koI 
Kvpioi of the heathen, and so to the realm of demons. In 
other points, however, the passage in the Colossians certainly 
goes beyond that in the Corinthians ; the world, according to 
the former, has not only been created by the agency of Christ, 
but " in him and for him" which seems to imply that Christ 
was the world's centre, the point from which the powers and 
the development of the world originated, and to which they 
return as their end. But this is not agreeable to Paul's older 
doctrine, for only of God himself does he say cf avrou Kal Si 
avTov KOI €ls avTov TO. wdvra (RouL XL 36) ; even the Lordship of 
Christ is not, according to him, an end in itself, but is to serve to 
the So^a of God, which is exclusively the final end of the universe 
(ib., Phil. ii. 11) ; nay, it is at a future time to be given back 
again to the Father, in order that God may be ra irdvra cv iroot. 

The expression cfe avrov (XpKrrov) ra irdvra CKTiorai in the Colos- 

sians can hardly be reconciled with this strict assertion of mono- 
theism by the unconditional subordination of Christ to the 
Father. But verse 19 in particular diverges most decidedly 
from the Pauline Christology. The expression irav rh TrXrjpwfia 
is, according to the parallel passage, ii. 9, the fulness of the God- 
attention to the psychological genesis of the whole conception, in order to be convinced 
that those predicates are quite compatible with each other for sach a mind as Paul's. 

L 
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head, the concentration of all the powers which constitute the 
Divine nature. Paul never says that these dwell in Christ, not 
even in Phil, ii 6, where the nop<t>ri 6€ov refers only to the form 
of his appearance, the o-w^ia t^s So^iys (see above) ; but that this 
fulness of the Godhead should have taken up its abode in the 
earthly Christ (for so we must understand CoL i 19, on account 
of its connection with ver. 20), is directly contradictory to that 
which we shall shortly see to have been the older Pauline view 
of Christ's becoming man. And since in the very last letter of 
Paul, namely, that to the Philippians, the view of the earthly 
life of Christ as a condition of emptiness and humiliation is 
insisted upon with the greatest distinctness, we cannot here 
have recourse to the conclusion that Paul himself developed and 
expanded his Christology in the direction of John's teaching. 
Now if we are unwilling to pronounce the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians altogether spurious, there appears to be scarcely any other 
way out of the difficulty than to suppose that this, as well as 
other passages of this Epistle, was tampered with at a later 
period. We shall therefore recur to this at a future time. 



The Appearing of Christ in the Flesh. 

As the pre-existence of Christ was in the mind of the Apostle 
only a secondary conception, being but the reflection of his 
intuition of the exalted one, and assumed as a background for 
that intuition, we cannot wonder that he teaches us so little, in 
any definite shape, regarding the passage from it to the earthly 
life of Christ. All that we can lay hold of consists of a few 
indications only. According to Rom. viiL 3, GaL iv. 4, it is 
God who, after the completion of the time (of preparation), sent 
his son in the form of sinful flesh, which was done by means of 
his being born, of a woman. According to 2 Cor. viii 9 and 
Phil. ii. 7, it is Christ himself who becomes poor, empties him- 
self of his possessions, in order to descend from the condition of 
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being rich, of possessing a heavenly Lordship, of being in the 
form of God, to a condition of poverty, and humiliation, and of 
existence in the visible shape of man, and the form of a servant 
These two passages contain essentially the same idea, only it is 
more expanded in that from the Philippians ; and both alike 
were written with a hortatory object (not in the interest of 
transcendental Gnostic speculation); in one, the Apostle im- 
presses on the Corinthians the duty of self-sacrificing love, by 
the example of Christ, who became poor for our sakes ; in the 
other, he impresses on the Philippians the duty of humility and 
self-forgetfulness, which seeks not its own, but that of others; 
and as an example of this humble, self-forgetting disposition,^ 
he holds up to them the example of Christ, ''who, being in tJie 
farm of God, tJimujIvt it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied himself in taking on him tJie form of a servant, tJiat is to 
say, he was bofm in tlte likeness of men, and was found in the con- 
dition of an (ordinary) man!* It has been already remarked on 
the words cV fto/x^jf O^ov vtrapx^iv, that they mean nothing else 
than the cikwv and Sofa 6€ov. The only difficulty is in the words 

ov\ apnrayfiov riyrjoraTO to cfvat ura ^cy. It is the first canon of all 

sound criticism that a passage must be explained first of all by 
itself and the context, and then by the views contained in other 
parts of the author's writings; and only when both these re- 
sources have failed, by external references and allusions. Let 
us set aside, therefore, all explanations of these words drawn 
from foreign theories, whether from Gnosticism or from the Old 
Testament history of the fall,^ and endeavour to explain them 

^ Hinsch, in his article entitled " Untenuchungen zam Pbilipperbrief " (Z. f. w. 
Th., 1873, p. 77), makes the groundless assertion that the yiew taken in this 
passage of Christ's becoming man is nn-Pauline, because it is made to "appear 
as a voluntary resolve on the part of Christ, the primary object of whicli was a 
purely personal one." And yet the sole aim of the whole passage is to recommend 
unselfishness, the not rd iavrifv vkowiiv, by the example of Christ, who in the free 
(but not therefore arbitrary) act of becoming man, gave the greatest example of unself- 
ishness. It is not easy to understand how any one can find anything un-PauUne in 
this view, which is exactly that of 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

' The former, as is well known, is the explanation of Baur, the latter that of 
Emesti, I consider it needless to attempt a fuller refutation of either of those, for, 

l2 
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from the context alone. They are opposed to €K€vwr€v lavrov, 
that is, to the self-sacrificing mode of action, of which Christ is 
held up as an example ; accordingly, aptray/jLoy ^yrja-aro ro tlvai 
ura 6€(p, if Christ had done it, would have fallen under the cate- 
gory of TO eavrwv Ikootov a-Koveiv ; it would have been an act of 

selfish arrogation (oppK)Sed to Tair€ivo<f>poarvirq and ra krkpov a'KoiW€iy, 

vers. 3, 4). But this is just the obvious meaning of the words 
aptrayfwv yiyxYTaro : ^ they express in a figurative manner the dis- 
position and mode of action of one who in selfish arrogance only 
TO cavroG a-Ki/irti; for it is of the essence of robbing and the 
robber not to trouble oneself about the welfare of any one else, 
but with inconsiderate selfishness to seek one's own advantage. 
What Christ might have striven after in this selfish, grasping 
manner, if he had wished it, is expressed by the words to €Tvat 
taa 6€t}; they must therefore indicate something beyond and 

Aoeording to mj principles, the ground of such attempts at explanation ranishes as 
soon as it is shown that the passage can be explained from itself. Compare Rdbiger, 
ut sopra, pp. 77—85 ; HilyenfeUl, Z. f. w. Th., 1871, 194 f. ; Orimm, ib., 1873, 45; 
Schmidt, p. 176. 

^ The literal translation of tb<* words is rapinam, i. e. rapiendam putarit, did 
not consider the being equal with God a thing to be seized by an act of robbery ; but 
the expression apirayfwv tiyfjaaro is used instead of ^p^racre, in order to show that 
the essential point here is the mode of thinking, the disposition, of which Christ gave 
an example. The objection that apTrayfiog is not equivalent to upirayfiOy that which 
is robbed, but to apirdZnv, robbing, would, if it were valid, alter the literal transla- 
tion, but not the general sense of the passage. In that case, the being equal with God 
would be not the object of the robbery, but the means to it, which Christ possessed in 
Tirtue of his fiop«p^ Otov ; and thus to taa Otifi dvai would come to have the same 
meaning as iv fiopipp 9fov virapxftv. The object of the robbery would then be the 
soTereignty on earth, the recognition by men of the dignity of the Messianic kingship. 
The sense would be as follows : Christ would not, as he might have done had he 
chosen, use the power, which he possessed in an equal degree with God, as a means of 
usurping a position which was destined for him indeed, but which, according to the 
intention of God, he was to attain by the path of humiliation and of suffering. I 
formerly adopted this explanation of Meyer's (see the article on Pauline Christology in 
HUgenfelcCsZ.i. w. Th., 1871, p. 520 f.), principally on the supposed ground that 
apiraynS^ could only be taken as equivalent to actio rapiendi, not to res rapienda. 
But the possibility of taking apnayfiOQ as equivalent to apirayfia is established beyond 
doubt by many analogies (compare Orimm on this subject, Z. f. w. Th., 1873, 
p. 88 f. ) ; and thus the necessity of this explanation disappears. But I have come to 
regard it as highly improbable, especially because Paul, after what he has said else- 
where, can hardly have ascribed to Christ an actual iJvai lea Ottp. 
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above that which he had already had, the iiJop4>r) Oeov ; and this 
can only be the dignity of supreme Lordship and equality with 
God, the absolute, perfect sovereign Majesty, which belongs to 
God alone, and to no other, not even to the Son who was the 
very image of Him as regards the form in whicli he appeared. 
If this is so, these words contain an indirect confirmation of that 
distinct subordination which we have repeatedly remarked as 
a pervading feature of the genuine Pauline Christology. The 
sense therefore is, that the heavenly Christ was so far from 
wishing to usurp like a robber, that is to say, in selfish arro- 
gance, the dignity of supreme Lordship and equal sovereignity 
with God, that he, on the contrary, never thought of doing so, 
but did the opposite to this — ^he emptied liimself (instead of 
coveting that which was greater and higher) of that which he 
(justly) possessed (namely, of the fto/x^^ ^coG), and by so doing 
proved his self-forgetting humility, in laying aside the form of 
God, and taking upon him the form of man, i. e. of a servant. 
The transition, then, from the pre-existence to the life on earth 
consisted negatively in giving up the form of God (ckcvumtcv 
tavTov), and positively in taking upon him the " form of a ser- 
vant ; " this is the general expression for the condition of abase- 
ment on which Christ entered ; it indicates the contrast between 
the Bo^a of the free Son of God, which he had given up, and the 
lowliness of the earthly appearance which he had assumed, 
which was so far from according with the nature of a Son of 
God. But the means by which this transition was accomplished 
are stated by the following passage: cv o/xotw/xan avSpdminv 
y€v6fi€vos, " being born in the likeness (outward form) of men," 
which was proved by the fact that he henceforth " was found in 
fashion as a man '* (as every other ordinary man). The words €v 
6fxoi(afj.aTi dvOpioTTov y€v6fi€vos have the same meaning as is ex- 
pressed in Gal. iv. 4 by y€v6fi€vov Ik yui^atKos, and in Rom. viiL 3, 
by irc/x^as €v ofwuofxari crapKos afiaprw. For the outward form 
(o/xoiwfta) of man, the external fashion {(rxw^) which marks an 
earthly man, is, according to the general Pauline view of things, 
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no other than the (rw/Lta ttJs a-apKos, the material or earthly corpo- 
rality of the avOpwiro^ x^^'^°5 *'^ yv^* which is opposed to the 
spiritual corporality (the o-(ufui Trvev/xartKov or tTjs So^ijs, 1 Cor. 
XV. 44 ; Phil. iii. 21).^ The passage of the Philippians, therefore, 
does not, any more than the other two, contain the doctrine of the 
Docetists in the strictly dogmatical sense ; it does not mean to 
say that Christ's appearance as man was a mere empty shadow ; 
on the contrary, it consisted, according to this passage also, of a 
real human body of earthly ardp^ ; only this fleshly corporality 
was in the case of Christ merely the form in which he appeared, 
only the element which constituted the outer side (the o-x^/^a, 
the €^01 avOp(oiro<:), not the essential and dominating principle of 
the entire personality ; for this, as well after as hefmx its appear- 
ing in the flesh, was Trvtvfxa. 

Hence it is plain that the Son of God who appeared in the 
flesh, or the historic Jesus, is precisely the same personality as 
that of the Son of God in heaven who was to be sent. A per- 
sonality did not come into being for the first time by means of 
the " sending " (the sending would in that case be really equiva- 
lent to calling into life or creation) ; nor was the heavenly per- 
son of Christ the spirit thereby united to the earthly person of 
Jesus the son of David, in such a way that the historical person 
of Jesus the Messiah came into existence by their union.* We 

^ This interpretation essentially agrees with that of Weiis, p. 426, and R. Schmidt^ 
pp. 163 — 179. And I especially endorse the opinion of the latter that we " certainly 
are not justified in describing the expressions made use of in the Bpistle to the Philip- 
pians as impossible from the genuine standpoint of the Apostle, or as eMentially going 
beyond the substance of the declamtion in 2 Cor. viii. 9." But in that case I do not 
understand why this declaration of the Epistle to the Philippians, which is essentially 
identical with the genuine Pauline Christology, is separated from that declaration and 
joined to that of the Epistle to the Colossians, regarding which Schmidt himself allows, 
that " here the conceptions of Paul have certainly undergone a farther development *' 
(p. 197). And how does this rightly observed relation between the dogmatic Christo- 
logy of these two Epistles a^^ree with the hypothesis, supported (though not very 
decidedly) by Schmidt, of the genuineness of the Bpistle to the ColoBsians, which, if 
genuine, must be older than that to the Philippians I 

' The former is the view of Beyschkuf^ which has already been mentioned ; the 
latter the opinion of HoUteii (ut supra, p. 423), which is ako thrown ont as a con- 
jecture by Meycrhoff (Epistle to the Colossians, p. 66). 
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have, on the contrary, already proved from 1 Cor. viii. 6 that the 
pre-existent, who is designated by the full name of the historical 
" Jesus Christ," must also be identical with the latter as to his 
entire personality, and is consequently neither a merely virtual 
personality, nor merely one half of the historical two-fold person 
Jesus Christ. Moreover, in Eom. i. 3 f , it is the one person of 
the V40S Biov that is, not split into two personalities, but only 
regarded under the two aspects, which are to be distinguished in 
it as in every human person, namely, flesh and spirit. The 
identity of the subject being thus complete, it is only the /orm of 
existence which can have been changed by means of the sending, 
the o-cu/xa r?]<: crapKos took the place of the o-oi/xa TTJs So^yjs. The 
question how this took place is inadmissible, because it is one 
on which Paul never reflected, and because it would be impos- 
sible to answer it a priori. At best we may perhaps, without 
going beyond the range of the Apostle's conceptions, find an 
analogy in the change of the earthly body into the resurrection 
body. As in tliis case to (f>9apTov Kal 6\rqrov is laid aside, and 
d(f>6ap<rM and adavacria is put on, SO the converse takes place on 
the entrance of the pre-existent into the flesh ; we have in both 
cases a miraculous metamorphosis, which evades any intelligible 
analysis. It is, however, further to be remarked that the body 
of flesh assumed by Christ was produced, according to Paul, by 
natural procreation ; for not only does he nowhere allude to a 
supernatural conception, but he denies it indirectly by calling 
him the son of David according to the flesh, which clearly pre- 
supposes the natural paternity of Joseph the son of David. 
Besides, a supernatural conception of Jesus would possess no 
interest for him, because the higher nature of Christ did not 
depend in his estimation upon a miraculous birth, but was the 
result of his heavenly pre-existence, by which it was established 
on a much surer basis ; for a person consisting essentially of 
heavenly spirit stands on a far higher level than an essentially 
earthly person only called into life by the causal act of God's 
creative spirit. The latter view did not appear among the Jew- 
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ish Christians until after the time of Paul, and no doubt as a 
means of avoiding an application of Paul's doctrine concerning 
.Christ which at that time was thought to be dangerous. The 
" being made man " therefore, according to the view of Paul, is 
the assumption of an earthly human body of flesh by the heavenly 
human person of the pre-existing Son of God, Jesus Christ And 
here all those questions which have formed the subject of dog- 
matizing in a later age, regarding the way in which the " divine 
and human nature " were united, lie quite out of the range of 
vision ; nay, the question which lay nearest to hand, and which 
as a matter of history really gave the impulse to the develop- 
ment of the Christological doctrine, namely, whether Jesus Christ 
had a human soul, has no possible answer from the standpoint 
of the Pauline Christology. We cannot escape from this anti- 
nomi/; on the one hand, it is to the pre-existent spiritual essence, 
the principle of life which constituted the ego, that the person- 
ality attaches, and a second principle of life which came into 
being for the first time at the birth of Christ, an earthly human 
soul, could not co-exist by the side of this without destroying the 
unity of the personal life;^ on the other hand, the a-dp^ which 
Christ took upon him could not be dead matter, but must as 
organized body have abeady been endowed with a soul. 

Lastly, the question of the sinlessness of Christ is very closely 
connected with the above. Here too we ultimately encounter 
an insoluble antinomy. By means of the wvevfia dyiwcrvi^s, which 
constituted his personality (Rom. i. 4), Christ was free from per- 
sonal sin ; not merely from sinful actions, but from any personal 
inward experience whatsoever of sin as his own ; he was a/xapriav 
fiTf yvovs, 2 Cor. V. 21. Notwithstanding tliis, he partook, accord- 
ing to the flesh, or according to his l^w audp(airosy of the universal 
human principle of sin, for he had as the material of his body the 
same <rap^ afxaprias OS all other men. This is still disputed, no 
doubt, by most of the commentators, who explain the decisive 
passage in Horn. viii. 3, iv o/iotcu/xari a-apKos afiaprta^, as if it 

^ Compare ZelleVy tiber Neatest. ChriRtologie, in TbeoL Jahrb. 1842, Pt. 1. 
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meant that Christ appeared only in a " likeness of sinful flesh," 
that is to say, in a body which resembled indeed the body of 
other men so far as it consisted of flesh, but was unlike them in 
this respect, that his flesh was not like that of all others, sinful 
flesh, the abode and principle of that (iriOvfjidv which is sinful 
because contrary to the spirit. But this is evidently a misinter- 
pretation of the passage, which involves two errors, a mistrans- 
lation of the word o/xoiwfui, and an inadmissible separation of the 
two ideas, a-ap^ and afiaprlas. As regards the first, it is beyond 
question that if the words had merely been cV o/ioiw/xaTi aapKos, 
no one would have hesitated to translate them simply "in 
fleshly shape," that is to say, in a shape or form of appearance 
which was the same as that of all human flesh, and in fact con- 
sisted of flesh. Similarly, iv o/iotw/Ltart dvOpclnrtav in Phil. ii. 7 
means that shape or form of appearance which belongs to all 
men, and does not indicate merely some kind of resemblance 
(which would be tlie doctrine of the Docetists pure and simple), 
but the complete identity of his appearance with tliat of other 
men. Moreover, o/xotw/xa always,^ when used abstractly, de- 
notes sameness, or the relation of positive congi-uity, and pre- 
cisely not the incongruity of the things compared ; and where 
it is concrete, it denotes the appearance, shape, image, form, in 
which a being becomes apprehensible by the senses. How is it 
possible, then, that in this passage the word should suddenly 
come to mean precisely the want of identity between the a-dp^ of 
Christ and the ordinary <rap^ afiapriasl Here as elsewhere it 
must necessarily mean either " sameness " (abstract), or, which 
seems to me simpler, "shape" (concrete); and in that case a-apKos 
dfiaprCas denotes the material of which the human form of Christ, 
like that of other men, consists. But that both these notions are 
inseparably connected, that the dfiapria is not a mere accidental 

' Compare my article in Hilgenfeldta Zeitschr., 1871, p. 523 f. ; and Overbech in 
the same periodical, 1869, p. 200 f. ; and especially Hohten, who previously (in his 
treatise on tbe meaning of the word ^dp^) gave with decisive reasons the right inter- 
pretation of the passage we are considering. Hautrath and LUdemann have also 
adopted his explanation. 
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quality of the a-ap^, but an essential one, one therefore without 
which it would no longer be actual but only apparent crap^, has 
been already shown in treating of the Pauline anthropology 
(Chap. l). Lastly, we must remember that, according to the 
whole context of this passage, and of Rom. vi. — 's'iii., the pre- 
sence of cLfiaprCa in the a-dp^ of Christ is so strictly a logical pos- 
tulate, that the denial of it destroys the whole argument of this 
portion of the Epistle, and cuts away the foundation of Paul's 
peculiar doctrine of the doing away witli the power of sin in the 
flesh through the death of Christ (see the preceding Chapter). 
Accordingly we may regard it as a well-established fact that, 
according to Paul, the flesh of Christ, like that of other men, was 
sinful flesh, the abode and the principle of that sinful hndv/jiCa, 
which consequently could in principle be destroyed in his death. 
But the €Tri6vfiLa of the a-dp^ was not in the case of the Pauline 
Christ, as in ordinary men, that of his personal ego ; for his ego 
was, as we have seen, not merely ^x'i f^<*> which is subject to 
the determination of the ardp^, but it w^as irvivfia ayiuxrvvrjs, to 
which all fleshly €7n6vfi€lv is entirely alien. Because Christ was 
not dvOpiawos \pv\LKos, but from the beginning avOpdmos irvevfiariKo^y 
— not €ic yrjs xoi'^o?, but c^ ovpavov, — therefore he continued, in 

spite of his crdp^ ifiaprias, to be personally one afiaprCav firf yvov$. 

Only it must be admitted that to our minds the insoluble 
question presents itself. What are we in that case to think of as 
the subject of the dp-aprU of the flesh of Christ, if it was not his 
ego, his soul, as that to which his indivisible personality attaches ? 
Or how can the crdp^ pure and simple, entirely separated from 
the personal principle of life, to which it serves as an organ, 
have dfxaprta ? Or how can a concrete ego exist in a fleshly life, 
without feeling it as its own life, at least so far as to experience 
its €iri6vfi€lv as its own ? And this leads us further back to the 
question. How is it possible at all that a personal spirit could, as 
such, have a bodily birth, in such a way that the individual be- 
gotten and bom as a man should be the same concrete subject 
which subsisted before as pure spirit, and that the individual 
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body should thus be, not the basis of an individual spirit now in 
process of development, but the mere wrappage of a spirit which 
was already full-formed from the beginning, and is only infused 
into it from without ? 

It is easy to see that the inconceivability of these ideas to our 
modern psychology has tempted certain commentators to get rid 
of the difficulty by giving up the identity of the earthly and the 
pre-existent subject, making the latter an impersonal principle, 
and allowing the personality of the historical Jesus to begin 
with' his birth in time. Although this, as we have seen, is not 
justifiable as an exposition, yet it is without doubt correct as a 
suggestion of what we have to regard as the idea of the Pauline 
doctrine of Christ; only when once we begin to separate the 
idea from the figurate conception in which it is presented, we 
should go through with it to the end, instead of halting half-way, 
as most of these commentators do. The difficulties of the Paul- 
ine Christology (in which the whole Christology of the Church 
of after ages was already contained, as it were, in a nut-shell) 
may certainly be traced back to the fact that it asserts an ideal 
timeless principle to be immediately identical with an empirical 
individual bom in time. That Paul went altogether beyond the 
empirical individuality of the man Jesus, and made an absolute 
spiritual principle the main point of his Christology, constituted 
the peculiarity and the originality of his doctrine of Christ, by 
which, scarcely less than by his doctrine of the law and faith, 
he broke through the limits of the Judaistic conception of Chris- 
tianity, and secured for it its absolute spiritual character. For 
this ideal principle of the personality of Christ was to him, as 
we have seen, nothing else than the spiritual man, tlie perfect 
image of God and the pattern of man, the picture of the Son of 
God, to the realization of which men, as potential children of 
God, were from eternity destined, and the realization of which in 
humanity began in principle in the historic Jesus Christ, as the 
" first-bom among many brethren'* (Rom. viii. 29). This is that 
Son of God, whom God revealed in him (Paul) that he should 
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preach him among the Gentiles (Gal. i. 16) ; whose gloiy as the 
image of God is recognized when God allows the light of the 
gospel to shed its enlightening rays on our hearts (2 Cor. iv. 
4 — 6) ; into whose likeness we ourselves are changed, in that we 
become spirit of his spirit (2 Cor. iii. 18); nay, who himself lives 
in us, who are spiritual men, and is the life of our spirit (Rom. 
viii. 10; Phil. i. 21 ; Gal. ii. 20); whom to know in ever fuller 
practical knowledge, to lay hold of, and to be found in him, is 
the Christian's highest desire (Phil. iii. 8 f.). In short, this ideal 
j>rinciple of the Souship of God, the eternal Son of God, the Lord, 
who is the spirit, forms the fibsolute object of faith for Paul, with 
which his subjective spiritual life (for the very reason that it is 
an absolute spiritual object) could unite itself in complete mysti- 
cal communion. Thus this higher Cliristology is essentially part 
and parcel of the mystical depth and ideal power of the Pauline 
faith. But this is only one side. The otlier side consists in the 
fact that this ideal principle was so regarded by the Apostle that 
in his eyes it is always immediately identical with the empirical 
person of the historic Redeemer, Jesus of Nazareth. In him, 
especially in his death, he saw the historical cause of his own 
redemption, the source of his own spirit of adoi)tion ; on him, 
therefore, were concentrated all his feelings of grateful love and 
piety (Gal. ii. 20 ; 2 Cor. v. 14). By this means it happened, 
and it was almost inevitable that it should happen, that the 
historical instrument of salvation became himself the absolute 
object of salvation ; the intermediate cause of the consciousness 
of adoption became the absolute principle (operative ideal) of the 
adoption as children of God ; and thus the absolute religious idea 
was fused together with the individual appearance of him who 
embodied and prepared the way for it, into the absolute and yet 
at the same time individually determined and visible ideal. And 
this combination was no less rich in results than it was unavoid- 
able ; the historical individual element, which culminated in the 
act of love on the cross, gave to the image of Christ, as it pre- 
sented itself to the community he founded, its living and pal- 
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pable features, its heart-moving warmth, its power to lay hold of 
and to captivate the aiTections ; but that this heart-stirring pic- 
ture should become the abstract of the absolute truth, the bodily 
manifestation of the fulness of the Godhead, the unconditioned 
source of all religious and moral satisfaction, — in a word, that it 
should become the absolute object of salvation and ground of 
belief of the community, — was only rendered possible by the 
raising of the individual and temporal into the ideal and eternal, 
by the identification of the historical person with the absolute 
principle of the Sonship of God. As this identification sprang 
necessarily from the religious spirit of Paul, so it will evermore 
be indispensable to the religious life of the community ; for this 
life requires in an equal degree the presence of both these 
moments or aspects in the object of faith, (1) unlimited spiritual 
ideality, and (2) envisagement in a definite individual form that 
appeals to the feelings. And in the immediate intuition or un- 
reasoned perception of practical faith and public worship, these 
two moments always harmonize perfectly well, and the more 
easily, the less the immediacy of religious feeling and vision is 
interfered with by reflection, whether of the orthodox, apologetic 
kind, or of the rationalistic school which seeks to explain every- 
thing. For it is certain that as soon as thought begins to reflect 
more precisely and accurately on the several features of this pic- 
ture of Christ, which originated, as we have seen, by the fusion 
of empirical individual elements with others that were ideal and 
absolute, it cannot fail to perceive the heterogeneity of these 
elements, and the impossibility of their co-existence in one and 
the same subject. Then the understanding usually attempts to 
repress either one side or the other, in order to avoid logical con- 
tradiction. But all these attempts to reason out the matter, made 
from the standpoint of reflection, are foiled by the fundamental 
presupposition on which the whole rests, and so urge thought 
further and further on, until the solution of the riddle is found 
in the genesis of the whole doctrine concerning Christ. 

With this clue, all the several points of this Christology be- 
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come easily intelligible. If the historical Eedeemer be once 
identified with the idea of the man who is the very image of 
God and the representative of adoption as children of God, 
which realizes itself indeed in time, but is in itself timeless, then 
that concrete personality must partake of the eternal nature of 
this idea, must therefore have had a timeless existence in supra- 
mundane regions before it existed historically on the earth, or, 
in other words, must have been pre-existent, and have come 
down from heaven upon the earth. And as that idea could only 
realize itself in the historial life of himianity, but yet dwelt in 
human nature from the very beginning as a real potency, and as 
the operative ground of its humanity, so also must the concrete 
substantiation of that idea, namely Christ, have been not only 
the historical instrument of the new spiritual creation, but also 
the primordial instrument of the creation of the natural world. 
Further, if the historical Christ is only the appearing in time of 
that pre-existing ideal, then it is perfectly self-evident that abso- 
lute sinlessness belongs to him, for this plainly attaches to the 
notion of the ideal ; accordingly the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Christ is a simple consequence of Christological dogma, and for 
this very reason belongs to the domain of dogma, and not of his- 
tory. But here it has already become apparent that the hetero- 
geneous elements out of which the Christology has grown up, 
cannot coalesce to form the real unity of a person ; absolute sin- 
lessness belongs to Christ as the substantiated ideal of the spiri- 
tual man, and to Christ as the empirical man living in the fle^h 
belongs the sinfulness which is inseparable from the essence of 
all flesh. These are simply two contradictory predicates which 
cannot be affirmed of one and the same subject. 

There is yet another point on which the want of cohesion 
between the two elements of the Christology is strikingly 
displayed at the very outset of Paul's doctrinal system. So 
long as the historical Jesus was regarded as the point of 
departure, his resurrection appeared as the transition into his 
pure spiritual existence, consequently as the realization of the 
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essence of a Son of God and pattern of manhood ; and therefore 
Paul not only repeatedly connects the divine Sonship of Christ 
with his resurrection, but also in most instances holds up the 
risen one as the pattern for Christians (comp. Bom. vi 4, 10 f. ; 
2 Cor. 4, 10 f. ; CoL 3, 1 f.). On the other hand, so long as the 
historical Jesus is regarded as the appearing of the eternal pre- 
exiatent Christ, there is no longer any need that he should 
become, through the resurrection, that which he had already 
been before he appeared in the flesh ; from this point of view 
therefore the resurrection could no longer be regarded (as is the 
case however in Rom. i. 4) as his institution into the full pos- 
session of the divine Sonship, but as a simple return to that 8of a 
of the Son of God which he had long possessed, and only tempo- 
rarily laid aside. This is the necessary consequence of the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence, a consequence which we see already 
distinctly drawn even in the Christology of John. In Paul, who 
has not yet drawn this consequence, we find the dogma concern- 
ing Christ in that stage of its evolution where the higher Chris- 
tology is already, in the substantiation of an eternal Son of God, 
in process of developing itself out of the historical view, but does 
not yet react upon the latter. The historical and the ideal 
element are joined indeed for the first time in the Christology of 
Paul, but as yet so little wrought together that their want of co- 
hesion is still everywhere apparent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 



Since Paul looks upon the object of salvation as indivisibly 
concentred in Christ, the appropriation of salvation also becomes 
for him a single act of faith, namely, the giving up of the heart 
to Christ, by which the salvation given in him is acquired com- 
plete in all its elements. Now in so far as Christ is above all 
things the Mediator of reconciliation, faith in him becomes, first 
of all, appropriation of the reconciling love of God ; it justifies 
the sinner, and places him in the condition of a child of God, in 
which he is no longer an object of the anger of God (avenging 
justice), but of his love. But since Christ, as the Son of God, is 
at the same time the image of the holy God, and himself the 
holy irvevfia, faith in him places the believer at the same time in 
the communion of his holy irvevfm-lite, and is thus consequently, 
in the man who was hitherto fleshly, the cause of a new life 
in the spirit, in which the pattern of the Son of God really 
exhibits itself, as in a copy, as a new moral personal life. Thus 
faith is the single root, as well of the change of the objective 
relation of man to God, in justification and adoption, as of the 
renewal of the subjective personal life of man, in sanctification ; 
but faith, not as an abstract human act, or a subjective human 
disposition, but as a laying hold of Christ, as the act of uniting 
the human heart with the favourable will of God revealed in 
Christ. 
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Faith. 

Paul has nowhere expressly explained the notion of faith . 
and without doubt for this reason, that the original sense in 
which he uses the words Trwrrcuciv, Trtcms, was in no way peculiar, 
but the sense in which they were ordinarily understood. 1 Cor. 

XI. 18, KoX fiepos Tt TTtcTTCua) : Rom. VI. 8, TriOTCVo/icv OTi icai crufyj- 
cro/icv : X. 9, €av ttiotcw^s €V tj; KapSi^ crov, on 6 ^cos avrov rjyciptv 

€K vcKpQv, cru}$rj<ry : in these passages, TrtoTci'civ evidently means 
nothing more than believing, in the sense of regarding as time, 
betTU/ persuaded of somctldngy and that on grounds which are not 
of a logically binding nature ; for if they were, the conviction 
would no longer be belief or faith, but simply knowledge. In 
this sense " faith " is used especially of such conviction as does 
not depend on sensuous perception, and is even the direct oppo- 
site of ocular demonstration, or ordinary experience by means of 

the senses. 2 Cor. v. 7, Sia TTMrrcws ya.p 7r€piiraTovfi€v, ov Sia €i8ovs, 

which means that our life in the body is absence from the Lord, 
because he does not manifest his life in the realm of visible 
appearance and actuality, but only in the region of faith (not in 
the realm of the real, but in that of the ideal).^ Similarly in 
Eom. iv. 18, it is related to the honour of Abraham, that he wap' 
ikwiSa CTT* cXttiSi cTTMrrcuo-cv, that he doubted not the promise of 
God, in spite of all experience to the contrary, but gave glory 
to God, and was strong in faith, and had the firm assurance 
(TrX'qpo(l>op'qO€is) that God was able to do that which He had pro- 
mised, however impossible it appeared in the light of previous 
experience. According to these passages, Paul's faith, like that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 1), is a being convinced of 
something beyond the senses, without or even against the evi- 

^ This interpretation is the only one which corresponds with the context, and gives 
throughout the trae meaning of the words. Oif wfpiTraTovfuv ^td ii^ovi indicates the 
yery want that still affects our life in the body, and makes it an iKcrifiiiv dnh tou 
KvpioVf and is closely connected with the wish licdfifjiiifrai Ik tov ffwfiaroc. This is 
overlooked by those who would understand ^id iiSovg to mean, under the principle of 
mere outward show, the deceitful world of appearances. 

M 
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dence of sensuous experience. Only, the idea of Paul contains 
something more than this general sense ; the passage last quoted 
shows that it has its true object in God, or more particularly in 
his revelation of salvation, whether by way of promise or of 
saving act. The faith of Abmham, according to Kom. iv. 3, con- 
sisted in this, that he cVioTcwrc t$ ^c^, i. e. put faith in Gody had 
confidence that He could and would make good his word ; and 
thus far, as an act of confidence in God, it was a hovvai 8of av ^cy 
(ver. 20). Whenever we " believe a man about anything," the 
ground of our conviction lies in our confidence in our authority, 
and this is an ethical act of personal respect and heartfelt trust 
in the truthfulness of another. Just so, according to the authori- 
tative passage, Rom. iv., religious faith is holding for true without 
logical gromid, hut on the ethical ground of trust in God and con- 
fidence in God's truth, j^ower, and honour, which implies the 
due feeling of reverence towards God, the "giving Him the 
glory," and therefore the key-note of religion. The expression, 
TTtoTcucti' €is, or €7ri ^cov, Rom. X. 14, iv. 5, 24, has essentially 
the same sense as this iruntv^iv OtQ ; it means to have confidence 
(i. e. take confidence) in reference to God, or, in other words, to 
believe in God, 

Now the specific Christian or justifying faith is identical with 
this religious faith according to its psychological form, and analo- 
gous to it with regard to its object, as Paul unmistakably teaches 
in Rom. iv. As the faith of Abraham was an undoubting as- 
surance in the promise of God, which was contradictory to 
appearances, so Christian faith is a " trust in relation to God, who 
raised Christ from tJie dead," and " who jmtifies the ungodly" 
Rom. iv. 24, v. ; that is to say, in the first place, a trustful hold- 
ing it to be true that God raised Christ from the dead, and thus 
wrought a miraculous manifestation of his favourable will, ana- 
logous to that event the future happening of which was the 
object of Abraham's assurance ; secondly, a trustful acceptance 
of the fact that the favourable will of God, evidenced by that 
miraculous act, will henceforth be fulfilled in every sinner who 
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believes in the equally paradoxical act of justifying the un- 
godly. 

These perfectly plain passages show beyond a possibility of 
doubt wherein, according to Paul, the wUms XpLOTov, or TTMrrcvctv 
CIS Xpurrov, consists. It is faith in Christ in the sense of tricst- 
ing in the favourable will of God revealed in Christ, in the righ- 
teousness that comes fronn God through the mediation of Christ 
(Eom. iii. 22—26 ; Gal. iL 16 f.). Christ is certainly not the 
object of faith in the same sense as God ; it is not he in whom 
faith or trust is placed, to w^hose personality this trust attaches, 
for Paul nowhere speaks of a ttiotcvciv X/)i<rT<J> as he does of a 
TrKrr€V€t.v $€i^. But he is the object of faith so far, that in him, 
especially in his death and resurrection, the favourable will of 
God, which is the real object of religious trust, has been re- 
vealed. He is the object of faith only so far as he (that is to 
say, his death and resurrection) supports and is instrumental in 
producing the specific Christian faith in God (namely, the trust 
in the historically revealed favourable will of God). Now, in so 
far as this faith in Christ refers, in the first instance, to matters 
of history (the death and resurrection of Christ), it is undeniably 
a theoretical act of holding for true, a being convinced of the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ, upon which depended, in 
the mind of Paul, the significance of the death of Jesus as a 
Messianic expiatory sacrifice, and consequently the truth of the 
favourable will of God. This is not only an obvious inference 
from the whole Pauline doctrine of redemption, but Paul himself 
says, with the greatest emphasis, that the belief in the miracu- 
lous resurrection as a historical fact, was for him an integral 
part of his notion of faith: "If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins," 1 Cor. xv. 17; " If 
thou believest in thine heart that God raised Jesus from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved," Rom. x. 9. In order rightly to under- 
stand the peculiar stress thus laid by Paul on the resurrection of 
Christ as the specific object of Christian faith, we must re- 
member that PauFs own faith in Christ had no other starting- 

m2 
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point than the assurance by means of the vision that the cruci- 
fied one was alive. This was not the case with the immediate 
disciples of Jesus, whose faith had proceeded from trust in the 
personality of their Master ; nor, with the theological school of 
John, in whose eyes the resurrection was only one of the nume- 
rous manifestations in which the existence of the Logos in Jesus 
was outwardly attested; the faith of this school could not, there- 
fore, be referred to that single fact, but to the divine sonship of 
Jesus in general (John xx. 31). But the last-mentioned passage 
(Rom. X. 9 f.) shows that with Paul also the faith of the Chris- 
tian does not simply take the resurrection of Christ as a mere 
external event of history, and therefore is not merely a theo- 
retical act of holding something for true — KapStiji inoTcvcrai, kav 
irurreva-y^ iv tq KapSi^ (rov. If it is the heart, the Seat of the life 
of feeling, in which and with which we must believe, then faith 
itself is evidently also a matter of feelingy a specific state of the 
emotional nature, as " trusting'* is, in the sense developed above; 
and if the confession that Christ is the " Lord " be the outward 
counterpart of this faith of the heart (ibid, cav ofjLoXoyrjfrgs Iv t<J> 
oTOfiarl (Tov Kvpiov *l'qa'ovv)y then faith must be the inward recogni- 
tion of Christ as the Lord, therefore a subjection of the will to 
the dominion of Clirist. Consequently faith may be described 
also as an ac^ (?/ obedience, ibid. v. 16, \maKov€i,v t<J> crayycXiy, as 

equivalent to ttmttcvciv : and ver. 3, vjroray?]vai. t^ Stxatocrui^ Tou 

^€ou, as the opposite of rriv i8iav 8iKaio<rvvriv fi^Tciv: also 2 Cor. 
X. 5, vjraKori Xpurrov, under which all human ratiocination that 
contradicts the evangelical knowledge of God (here especially 
the dialectic of the Judaizers) is to be brought into captivity. 
The expression vn-aKoi] Trio-Tco)? in Rom. i 5, has precisely the 
same meaning, where ttiotcws is not the genitive of the subject, 
but of the object, and denotes the principle of Christian faith, to 
which the Gentiles were to become subject by the preaching of 
PauL But this " becoming subject to the principle of faith " is 
plainly only another name for "becoming believers,'* and accord- 
ingly Trurr€v€Lv hefe also denotes viraKo^], an act of obedience. But 
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in what sense is the Pauline faith called " obedience "? Not in 
some such sense as a morally good disposition, intention, and 
endeavour to perform the will of God, or the fulfilling of the law 
in principle. This would entirely pervert the Pauline notion of 
justifying faith, although not only modern theologians, but (as 
we shall presently see) even the earliest followers of Paul, have 
given this moral application to the notion. But the Pauline 
faith is an act of obedience exclusively in a religious sense, 
namely, as an act of self-determination, that consists in renounc- 
ing everything of our own, so far as it could stand in opposition 
to the favourable will of God towards us, or form a ground of 
self-glorification, whether in the shape of natural advantages, or 
moral acts or claims, or even inherited opinions and prejudices 
flattering to our self-love, and giving ourselves up wholly to the 
favourable will of God. Tlius it constitutes the opposite to -n/v 

tS/av ^iKaioo'vvriv (rjrciv (Rom. X. 3), or cv capKi weirotOevai (Phil. 

iii. 4), and is therefore identical with the truly humble spirit 
which wishes to have nothing and be nothing of itself, but, on 
the contmry, to receive everything from God, and which will 
rather consider all its own advantages as damage and loss, in 
order to obtain instead of them Christ, and consequently the 
righteousness which is of God (Phil. iii. 7 f.). In this absolute 
surrender of the whole man to God, faith is certainly the most 
complete fulfilment of the will of God, but, be it well under- 
stood, not (in the first instance) of that will which demands the 
fulfilment of the law, but of the will which bestows favour, of 
that will which has substituted for the old economy of law, with 
its demands and performances, the new economy of grace with 
its gift of favour, and now requires nothing from men with 
respect to this new religious principle but the behaviour which 
corresponds to it — a trustful acceptance of the gift of favour 
offered by God. This is something specifically difiTerent from a 
morally good disposition, from willing the good in principle in 
the moral life, for its aim is not doing at all, but receiving, not 
tlie moral perfection either of the person himself or of the world. 
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but religious satisfaction — the setting of the human heart in the 
right relation to God, and the blessing to be expected therefrom; 
it is, in short, the key-note of all religious feeling, not that dis- 
position which forms the basis of the moral will. This must be 
carefully l)orne in mind in order to the right understanding of 
Paul's idea of justification. 

What Paul says about the origin of faith quite agrees with 
the above. Owing to the historical nature of the object of faith, 
faith can only come l^ cikotJs, Rom. x. 17, from hearing the 
announcement of the gospel. It is so far dependent on being 
handad down by men (ttws aKowrcocri x^aph Ktjpva-a-ovTos', ibid. ver. 14) ; 
just as the Apostle himself in preaching the gospel first of all 
delivered what he himself had received (from men) — the facts 
of the death, burial, resurrection and appearances of Christ 
(1 Cor. XV. 3 f.). Nay, regarded from this point of view, faith 
implies also a certain confidence in the truthfulness and tinist- 
worthiness of the men who handed down the gospel, as the 
"witnesses of God," who were set down as "false witnesses" 
tlirough lack of faith in their testimony (ibid. ver. 15). Notwith- 
standing this, however, faith is by no means grounded on the 
w^ord of men, any more than what is historical forms, as such, 
the chief part of its object; but as this is only the temporal 
form in which the favourable will of God to man attains its 
outward manifestation, so that which produces faith is not the 
human word of historical announcement, but the rvord of God 
finding expression through this means. The Xoyos Jkot/s is to 
be accepted, not as the Aoyos dvOpanrtav, but Ka$m ia-Ttv dki]dm, as 
Aoyos Ocov, 1 Thess. ii. 13. In particular, the koyos rov (rravpov 
preached by Paul is to the Jews an offence, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, but to the called (who are destined to faith and 
salvation by the counsel of God, and actually called to this 
by the preaching of the gospel) it is $€ov SiW/xis Kal $tov 
<ro<^ta, 1 Cor. i. 18 — 24. The preaching of Paul does not consist 
in persuasive words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and of power. Therefore the faith of the Corinthians 
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rests not Iv a'0<i>l(^ avOp^tav a\\ Iv Svvdfi€i Oeov (ii. 4 f.) And if 

we ask how far the word preached shows itself as the power of 
God, Eom. i. 16 f. leaves us in no doubt on this head ; — it is 
because in it the righteousness which is of God is revealed as a 
consequence of faith for the purpose of faith (of awakening faith) ; 
that is to say, because it shows to man, who stands under the 
wrath of God, the only possible way of attaining to righteous- 
ness before God, and thereby to being made a partaker of salva- 
tion (o-cuTi^pta, ver. 16). It is God himself who has committed to 
us the word of reconciliation, and who calls to men through 
the mouth of his ambassadors, " Be reconciled with God !" 
(2 Cor. V. 19 f.). It is as this message of assured reconciliation, 
of the offered righteousness of God, that the gospel of Christ the 
crucified is the power of God, on which that faith depends which 
awakens faith or human trust in the God who so reveals Himself. 
Thus it is once more made clear to us how justifying faith does 
not merely consist of a belief in the truth of miraculous events 
narrated by man, which could only be bi-ought about by the 
convincing force of human testimony and by the art of human 
persuasion ; but whereas that forms only the external husk, the 
real kernel of faith is the trustful surrender of the heart to the 
favourable will of God, as it presents itself to us in the word of 
reconciliation. 

Now if faith is, as above, trust awakened in the human heart 
by the offer of favour contained in the gospel, it immediately 
becomes a bond which connects God and man; in that trust 
there is directly involved a grateful love, which places man in 
a community of life with God and Christ. As the giving up of 
the heart to the love of God and Christ, it is not merely the 
acceptance of the message of salvation, but the bein/j/ incorporated 
with the object of salvation itself in a mystical unity of love and of 
life. Pauline faith has in this attained to that mystical depth, 
by which, as a complete and central appropriation of the object 
of salvation, it was capable of becoming the complete and exclu- 
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sive subjective means of salvation^ (Trtbrci SiKaiovo-^ai xinph ipy<av, 
which Luther rightly renders "by faith almie"). This mystical 
notion of faith is expressly contained in GaL ii. 20, a passage no 
less clear than profound. Here (y iv iyuol Xpia-ros is parallel to 

€v iri(TT€i fa> TiQ Tov vlov rov 0€ov, Tov ayaTrrfcravTo*; fX€ koI TrapaSovros 

cavTov inrep €/xov, and both expressions denote the same real com- 
munity of the Christian's life with the divine principle of sal- 
vation, the immanence of the latter in the human personal life. 
*Ev irirr^i fw is not opposed to (^ Iv €fiol Xpio-Tos, as if the former 
were merely the condition of the latter and presupposed by it^ — 
this is an abstract separation between man and the object of 
salvation, which is most decidedly excluded by the words fw 
Sc ovK€TL cyw and X/oMTT^ (rvv€(rTavp<i>fiai. in this very passage. 
On the contrary, the only distinction between the two clauses 
is, that the one denotes the condition of the Christian with 
reference to its objective (immanent) principle, the other with 
reference to the subjective psychological means by which it is 
brought about. And this passage is especially instructive for 
this very reason, that it allows us to see the inner point of unity 
between faith in the sense of trustful acceptance, and the deep 
mystical notion of faith. This unity lies in the grateful love 
wliich is absolutely inseparable from entire trust ; and we can 
now understand why Paul, above all others, arrived at this deep 
notion of faith. Tlie reason was, that to him the object of salva- 
tion did not consist of a mere external good — for example, an object 
of hope like the coming of the Messiah's kingdom — but was directly 
presented to him in the person and in the loving act of the 
Mediator of reconciliation ; consequently the faith that had this 

^ See the beautiful exposition of the Pauline notion of faith in BUdtrmann, 
Dogiuatik, § 279. 

* Contrary to the view of Weis»^ p. 329. The misunderstanding of this mystical 
moment in the Pauline notion of faith is the cause of a defect which is painfully felt 
in Weiss's exposition of the doctrines of Paul, in spite of the appositeness of par- 
ticular parts of it ; the truly organic interdependence of the rarious momenta of the 
Apostle's religious speculation, and the li>nng movement by which they are developed 
out of one another, is turned into a dead juxtaposition of scholastic doctrines. 
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for its object was able to attain to a depth that was quite be- 
yond the reach of the Judaized faith of a James. Man attaches 
himself in loving trust to Christ as his Lord, and thereby 
becomes one spirit with him. (1 Cor. vi. 17, 6 koAXw/acvos t$ 
Kvpii^ €v wv€vfAd €cm,v.) Christ, the personified revelation of the 
Divine favour, then becomes the ruling principle of the personal 
life of man, which is thus completely taken up into Christ's 
saving work as into its own vital element. (Phil. L 21, tfiol 
yap TO pjv X/aioTos.) Since faith is the recognition of Christ 
as the Lord, it introduces us into his family, and thereby at 
once into mystical union with him; for "to be Christ's," and 
"to have the spirit of Christ in one's self," are inseparable 

(Kom. viii. 9, ci ns irvevfia Xpttrrou ovk €\€i, ovtos ovk tcmv avrov). 

Nay, so little is true faith possible without the indwelling of 
Christ in the believer, that the latter is expressly stated by 
the Apostle to be the criterion of the former (2 Cor. xiii. 5, — 
the certainty of being in the faith depends on the percep- 
tion that Christ is in you; compare Eom. viii. 9). Here it 
is made perfectly clear that faith is, as regards man, the form, 
which if it is not to be empty form, ie. unreal appearance, 
must have the object of salvation, not outside of itself as a 
mere object of knowledge, but in itself as a living principle. 
This mystical notion of faith is also a remarkable characteristic 
of the Epistle to the Pliilippians : becoming a believer is here 
represented (iii 12) as a "being laid hold of by Christ," as 
striving "to win Christ;" being a believer as "being found 
in Christ," as practical " knowledge of Christ," and more defi- 
nitely knowledge of " both the power of his resurrection and the 
•fellowship of his sufferings by being made conformable to his 
death" (ibid. vers. 9, 10). Faith is, according to this, a practical 
acquaintance with Christ, which completes itself by personal 
appropriation; a being made conscious of what the saving 
power of the resurrection and the death of Christ really means, 
which can only take place in the mystical communion with the 
sufferings of Christ, and being made conformable to his death. 
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In short, justifying faith (compare ver. 9) is here the subjective 
taking into our inmost se]f of the principle of salvation in all 
its moments, as exhibited to us by way of example in (the 
historical) Christ. 

But when Paul had once come to make faith a laying hold of 
and aiypropriating the jyrinciple of salvation for our own principle 
of life, he had come very near to the final step of apprehending 
it as the development of this principle in the whole course of the 
lif^ of salvation. This is certainly an enlargement of the notion, 
and it must be distinguished from the original idea of justifying 
faith. For in tliis wider sense faith is no longer a merely 
passive attitude, but a spontaneous active power. Inasmuch as it 

has for its own contents the 7rvcD/ia aytoi', Trrcu/xa l^pi(rroVy TTvcO/xa 

fwoTToiour, it must necessarily exhibit itself as a living impulse 
and power of good in every phase of personal life, in feeling, in 
moral conduct, and in the perception of truth, both religious 
and moral. It is by means of faith that God fills us with all 
manner of joy and peace (Eom. xv. 13). Faith it is which proves 
its active power by (brotherly) love (Gal. v. 6). Faith gives 
steadfastness to our convictions, at once religious and moral, as 
to what is morally permissible, and the conviction of Christian 
freedom in things indifferent, which is gi*ouuded in faith, may 
therefore itself be designated as Trtbris, and the want of this 
inward freedom as oxrO^v^lv tq ttiotci (Kom. xiv. 1, 22 f.). 

The fuller discussion of this subject belongs to the next 
Chapter, where the same states will present themselves to us as 
the effect of the spirit ; which only shows that " faith," in this 
wider sense, denotes the same Christian principle of life as 
" spirit," only the former from a subjective, the latter from an 
objective, point of view.^ 

^ BauVf N. Tie. Theol., p. 175, appositely remarks in connection with this sabject, 
** rritniQ is indeed the necessary presupposition of trvivfiif — inasmuch as trv^vfia is 
obtained i^ ojcoijc 7(<rr€a>C) — but is at bottom related to it only as form to matter, 
and in Trvfvfia alone comes to be the living actuality of the Christian consciousness 
filled with its positive content." And again, p. 176, *' What is said of spirit, may 
albo be said of faith.** 
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It is consistent with this view, that faith according to Paul 
admits of degrees, and of increase and decrease. Christian self- 
esteem is to be measured, ckootc^ a>s o ^eo$ k^jApia'^ lurpov TTioTccos 

(Kom. xii. 3). As in the passage before quoted an aaO^v^lv rij 
iriaT€i, (certainly in distinct relation to the perception of faith) 
was spoken of, so also there is an unusual strength of faith, a 
heroic degree of it, which is capable of the most extraordinary 
actions (this is what we are to understand by the x^P^^H-^ ^f 
wioTis, 1 Cor. xii. 9, and by faith which can remove mountains, 
xiii. 2). Faith, being this Christian life which is susceptible of 
different degrees, can also grow (cf 2 Cor. x. 15, aufavoftcnys t^s 
ir«rT€ws vfjLiov), And because the possibility of its diminution is 
not excluded, there is an ever-recurring need of admonition to 
the faithful, a-rrJKCTi t^ Trltrrti (1 Cor. xvi. 13), which with such 
expressions as dvSpifco-^c, KparaioxxrOty evidently relates to the 
strengthening of the whole religious and moral life, and not 
merely to holding fast the assurance of justifying favour. All 
these applications of irixni^ go beyond the original notion of 
justifying faith, though they are essentially connected with it, 
and naturally flow out of it. Their on€ root is the trustful sur- 
render of the heart to Christ as the mediator of reconcilation, 
as the principle and the pattern of divine sonship. Hence pro- 
ceed, on the one hand directly, the being placed in the condition 
of children of God by justification and adoption ; and, on the 
other hand indirectly, the subjective quickening by the spirit of 
sonship, the "living in the Spirit." Since these are only two 
moments which are comprehended in their unity in the central 
mystery of faith, faith may be regarded equally well as the con- 
dition of justification and (from another point of view, of course) 
as living in the Spirit. 

Justification. 

For the meaning of the word Siicaiovv, we must not refer to the 
classics, but only to its use in the Septuagint and in the New 
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Testament, especially in the Epistles of Paul themselves. In 
the Septuagint, the word is applied to judicial acquitted and 
declaration of innoce?ice ; e. g. Exod. xxxiii. 7, ov StKatwo-cts tov 

curc^^ €V€K€v B(ap(jDV I Deut. XXV. 1, cttv StKaKocraxTt Tov SiKaiov Kal 

Karayvwa-i rov ao-c/?ous : and also to judgment other than judicial, 
in the sense of recognizing as just or righteous ; e. g. Ecclesias- 
ticus xviii. 2, Kvpios fwvos SiKaKoOrja-erai : Job xxxiii. 32, ct curt 

croL Aoyoi, atroKpLB'qri fxoi, ^cXco yap SiKaLtaOijvai cc. ^SiKaitaOrj ij 

croffiia, Matt. XL 19, has the same meaning; and ScSiKaKo/xcvos, 
Luke xviii. 14, is used in the Pauline sense. Now that Paul 
uses the word, as it is used in all these passages, to mean a judg- 
ment of acquittal, is shown in the first place by the opposition 
in which it stands to iyKaXeiv = to accuse judicially, in Eom. 
viii. 33, and to KaraKpifxa = condemnation, in Eom v. 18. That 
it denotes a judicial act is further shown unmistakably by Eom. 

HI. 4, O7r(os 8iKaL(i}6rjs €V rots Aoyois* <rov, kol VLKTrjarps Iv T<f) Kpiv€cr6ai 

<r€. It is evident that there can be no question here about any 
kind of " making righteous," because God is the subject ; the 
point of the quotation is the recognition of the righteousness of 
God in a. sort of judicial proceeding between Him and the sinner. 

In Eom. ii, 13, ot iroirjral TOV vofJLOV SLKaLtoOrja-ovrai. is opposed to 

wroi rjfxapTov, 8iol vofjLov KpiOrja-ovrai in ver. 12 ; as the latter is a 
judicial condemnation, the former is a judicial acquittal, where 
every idea of " making righteous " is excluded ; for the doers of 
the law have no need at all to be made righteous, for they are so 
already as doers ; the recognition of their righteousness is the 
only thing that has any meaning here. The fact that in this 
instance judgment of acquittal follows as the consequence of a 
corresponding real character on the part of the person justified, 
certainly establishes a difference in the circumstances of this 
and the Christian 8i.Kat.ovv, but not a difference in the meaning 
of the word itself 

In addition to these indirect proofs, we have also a direct one, 
in the explanation, both in positive and negative terms, which 
Paul himself gives of his notion of SiKaiovv. In Eom. iv. 2 f , ho 
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explains SiKatovv by Xoyl^ecrOai Sucaiocrvvrfv, or wumv €is Si.Kai.o(rvvrjv, 

negatively firj Xoyifcor^a* afiaprCav, But Aoyifco-^a* always denotes 
an ideal act of judging, considering, regarding, not a real act of 
making into something ; and therefore Aoy. SiKaiotrvvrfv means to 
ascribe, or give credit for righteousness to some one in an act of 
judgment, negatively not to ascribe sin, to regard it as not there ; 
Xoyi^ea-Oai ttIotiv cis 8iicaiooT5io;v means to take count of faith, so 
as to attribute righteousness ; or to ascribe righteousness on the 
ground of faith, because faith is thera Now whether this be an 
analytic judgment, which simply recognizes the righteousness 
which is there, or a synthetic judgment, which corresponds to a 
righteousness which is not yet in existence, is certainly not indi- 
cated by the word Xoytfco-^at, but the context clearly shows that 
the latter only is meant. In ver. 5, God is said to be StKatwv rov 
da-cpTf — that is, one who declares him righteous who in himself is 
not so, but the opposite, namely, an ao-€^rJs ; consequently this 
SiKaiovv or Aoyi'fccr^ai SLKaioa-uvrjv is not recognizing righteousness 
that is there, but ascribing righteousness that is not there to the 
man who is in fact godless. The same is very distinctly implied 

in the antithesis of Aoyifco-^at Kar 6<f>€i\riyLa^ and Aoy. KOTO. xdpLV. 

To him who went about with works, sought his strength, his 
praise at the hand of God in works, wished to be regarded as 
righteous on account of his works, his wages (supposing that he 
were right, and that it were possible to make such a claim) 
would be due as a debt — that is, he would be treated according 
to his deserts, as that which he really is, and on which he could 
found claims of recognition ; he would thus be declared righ- 
teous, and treated as such, on the ground of his being actually 
righteous. But the antithesis requires that the Xoyifco-^ai Karot 
Xaptv TcS firj €pya(ofji€v(ji} iriaTevovTi. St be a judgment which ascribes 
righteousness, not on the ground of the man's being correspond- 
ingly righteous, but on a presupposition of the opposite — namely, 
his being godless ; a judgment, therefore, the ground of which is 
not in the man at all, not in his real character, or Ids moral 
worth and merit, but exclusively in the favour of God, which is 
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thus a Swpca x^P^'Tos. The whole point of Paul's doctrine of jus- 
tification — its moral paradox and its religious idealism — lies pre- 
cisely in this ideality of the judgment of justification ; in its 
being grounded, not on any real moral character of the man, but 
only on God, on his favouring will and his ordinance of favour. 
This imputed " righteousness " is the very opposite of that which 
is the usual meaning of the term, and which to the Jew in par- 
ticular was its sole meaning, namely, a subjective moral condi- 
tion of conformity with the will of God expressed in his laws; 
It denotes an objective religious principle — the right relation 
between God and man, which, restored by God himself, presents 
itself to the religious consciousness of man as something objec- 
tively given, as a new revelation of God, and which when it is 
subjectively appropriated, but not before, proves itself to be also 
a morally renovating principle. It is this objectivity of the 
notion of righteousness that was the specifically new element in 
the teaching of Paul, and his chief weapon against the Judaistic 
party : to misunderstand this is to displace the foundation of the 
whole gospel of PauL 

The Apostle has framed some peculiar expressions for the 
righteousness imputed to man through justification, which 
clearly indicate what the new idea is. He calls it the ^iKatoo^m; 

Biov or cic OeoVf and ^ncatocrvvr; 8ia iTMrrcws X/otOToO, Hom. i. 17, 

iii. 22, X. 3 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Phil. iii. 9. It is impossible to under- 
stand by this a quality or power of God ; in that case it could 
not also be called SiKaioo-uvry ck ^€o{J, nor would it be conditioned 
and brought about by the irUms Xpiarov ; least of all could it be 
said that we men arrive at hiKaiofrvvr) B^ov in Christ (2 Cor. 
v. 21); this passage, taken together with Ik Oeov and 8tcl irtorcws 
in the texts quoted above, forces us to think of a gift which 
comes from God, and which is to be received on the part of man 
by faith; compare Eom. v. 17, So/oca rrjs SiKaio<rvvrjs. But neither 
is it possible to understand by it a quality of vian, a moral con- 
dition or moral power in him ; for the expression, " righteous- 
ness of God," would be far too unusual and misleading a term to 
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apply to the human quality of being righteous ; moreover, the 
predicate aTroKaXxmrirai, i. 17, would be inapplicable; for a human 
quality may doubtless be caused by God, but certainly not 
" revealed ;" and further, the revelation of hKauxrvvq B^ov is here 
opposed to that of 6pyr) Oiov (ver. 18), which in any case is an 
objective power exercised on man, that can indeed be subjec- 
tively felt by him, but has not its seat within him. The other 
expression, r^f SiKaiocn;!/^? "^^^ ^^o^ o^X vjTCTayTycrav, X. 3, also com- 
pels us to think of an objective power, and not a subjective 
quality in man, for a man may take up and form in himself a 
quality, but cannot " subject " himself to it. Now if by the 
Sucaio(rvvr) 6€ov of Paul we can understand neither a quality of 
Ood nor a quality of man, because it appears at one time as 
something which comes to man, and at another time as some- 
thing which stands over him, and is established by God for him, 
then there is nothing left for us but to understand it as the true 
relation hetvjeen God and vian^ which, being ordained by God, pre- 
seTUs itself to th^ consciousness of man as a new religious principle, 
as a new regulator of his religious behaviour, and to which man 
has to submit himself, by allouying his attitude towards God to be 
determined by this divinely oi'daiTied principle. Thus it is called 
SiKaiofrvvrj 6€ov or eV $€ov, because that true relation cannot be 
established by man, but only by the favour of God, by means of 

the institution of redemption (8LKau)VfA€V0L Btapeav ry avrov \dpiTi 
Sia Tys ttTToXirrpaKTCWS rrjs €v XptoT^ ^Irjcrov, Hom. iii. 24); but the 

Sue. 0€ov is received by man Bia irumtos Xpiarrov, because faith 
alone, as wraxo^ Xpiarov or evayyekiov, submits itself to the 
favourable will of God, as it is revealed in Christ, and enters 
into the ordained relation of reconciliation, of peace with God. 
By this subjection of himself to the principle of favour ordained 
by God, the believer comes to stand in the true relation to God 
{SUaios KaTa(rTaO^€Tai, V. 19); the favourable will accomplishes 
itself upon him, in declaring him to be righteous in consequence 

of his believing (BiKaiovrai Ik irMrrccos or TTMms Xoyifcrat cis 

BiKai,o(rvvrjv); he counts henceforth in the judgment of God as a 
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righteous man — that is, as a man who stands towards God as 

he ought (6ticaioi;rai kv^i,ov 0€ov Or irapa rf $€if, Kom. ill. 20 ; 

GaL iii 11); and this new relation to God, thus entered upon 
and ratified, then reflects itself upon the subjective consciousness 
in the feeling of peace, of unbroken harmony with God (StKatw- 

^€KT€S ovv €lprjirqv €xofi€V, V. 1). The objectivity of the SiKaiocrvvrj 

0€ov is in no way disproved by 2 Cor. v. 21, but, on the con- 
trary, receives fresh confirmation. For here the thought, that it 
is in Christ we attain to the Sucauxrvvrj 0€ov, is the correlative to 
Christ's having been made afrnprCa for us by God : now it is in- 
disputable that the latter can only be meant in an ideal sense, 
that God has regarded Christ as a sinner, and treated him as 
such (made him the object of his avenging justice); therefore 
the former must be understood in a corresponding sense, that 
God regards us in Chi'ist (by virtue of our belonging to Christ 
through faith in him) as righteous, and treats us accordingly, 
although we are as far from being so in reality, as Christ was 
from being a sinner. And tliis imputative notion of SLKaioavm] 
6€ov is required by the connection with the preceding passage, 
for the expression is paraphrased in ver. 19 hy firj Xoyi(6fi€vos 
avrots Tot irapairrtoixaTa ain-iov. Accordingly, the " righteousness of 
God in Christ " is that condition of freedom from guilt which is 
brought about by not reckoning sin as condemning guilt, or by 
judicial justification. The objective nature of righteousness and 
sin, according to Paul, could not be more strikingly expressed 
than it is in this passage, where both appear as types of 
character, or parts which can be separated and transferred to 
other persons and exchanged one for the other. 

This analogy of imputed righteousness with imputed sin 
brings us to a passage of great importance in its bearing upon 
this doctrine — a passage in which sin and righteousness are con- 
ceived as types characteristic of the race of natural and Christian 
humanity, represented, in connection with the history of the 
entire world, by Adam and Christ. Eom. v. 12 — 21 concludes 
that section of the Epistle which begins at i 17, and which.de- 
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velops the hucavotrvvr) Otov, which is there stated as the theme for 
discussion. The objectivity of this righteousness is finally corro- 
borated here by the parallel that is drawn between it and the 
similarly objective sin of Adamitic humanity. We have already 
(in the first part of Chap, i.) discussed the introduction, and one 
member of the parallel (especially vers. 12 — 14). Here we have 
to do with the further carrying out of the comparison with re- 
gard to points of difference and of identity, vers. 15 — 19. First 
of all, vers. 15 — 17, the difference between the two members of 
the parallel (the relation of sinful humanity to Adam, and of 
justified humanity to Christ) is set forth in greater detail, in 
order to prepare the way for carrying out the positive analogy, 
which is the real object of the whole parallel. This difference is 
partly qualitative and partly quantitative. As to the qualitative 
— from Adam judgment went forth to condemnation, from Christ 
the gift of favour to justification (KpCfia cis KaraKpifia — x^P'^f^°' 
CIS SiKaltofm, ver. 16); in the former case, the Trapd7rr<afia or the 
wapaKorj of One issued in the death of many, the dominion of 
death over the race; in the latter case, the SiKaCtofia or the {m-aKoij 
of one issued in the dominion of many in life (ver. 17); and as 
to the quantitative difference — in the former case, condemnation 
extended from one over all, simply without their personal co- 
operation (incurring guilt); but in the latter case, the gift of 
favour unto justification extended from one to all (" all," that is 
to say, according to the intention of God), not only without their 
personal co-operation (deserving it), but, on the contrary, under 
presupposition of ("in spite of") many transgressions (U irokkdv 
irapa7rr(afj.dr(av, ver. 16), on which account the gift appears as not 
only personally imdeserved, but indeed, in consideration of the 
personal unworthiness of the recipients, as too great, so that 
there is an " excess '* of favour beyond the justice that judges (1} 

8<op€a €v ^dpiTi €ir€pura'€v<r€ ct? rovs irokkovs, ver. 15, and Trcpura-eCa 

T^s xdpiTos, ver. 17). But besides this qualitative and quantita- 
tive dissimilarity of the two members, the positive analogy, which 
forms the principal subject of discussion here, consists of the 

N 
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similar relation of the respective races to their progenitor. In one 
member of the parallel, as in the other, the fate of the whole 
multitude — without regard to individual differences between the 
several persons — is entirely determined by the act of the one 
progenitor, which forms the ground of a divine judgment on the 
whole multitude which depends on him, whereby they are 
placed, in the one case, in a state of sin and of death, and in the 
other, of righteousness and life. The religious status of these 
two races is fixed immediatdy c^ ci/os cis iravra^y consequently 
without personal co-operation (of guilt or merit), in the one 
case as that of sin, in the other of righteousness (d/xa/^rcaAot 

KaT€KpiOir]arav — SiKaioi KaTaarTaB-iffTOvrai, ol woWoi, ver. 19). The 

tertium coinparationis, therefore, lies in the pure objectivity of 
the religious status, both of natural (Adamitic) and of Christian 
humanity. Neither sin and the dominion of death in the case of 
the former, nor righteousness and life in the case of the latter, is 
in any way caused by individuals ; both, on the contrary, have 
their origin in the Divine will, which displays itself as wrathful 
will in a judicial sentence of condemnation, and as favourable 
will in a judicial sentence of justification, passed upon the 
whole; the occasion of which sentence is the act of the pro- 
genitor of the race, the misdoing of Adam, and the righteous 
doing of Christ. But in this pure objectivity, neither sin nor 
rigliteousness can be thought of as personal behaviour or a moral 
quality, which would necessarily imply free action on the part of 
the individuals ; both indicate the general relation in which the 
race (without individual freedom) finds itself placed towards 
God, the priiicijyle ordained by God himself, which determines 
the religious character of the race, and by which the religious 
consciousness of the individual is conditioned h, priori. 

As, then, the sin of natural humanity and the dominion of 
death, which is inseparable from it, do not depend on the free 
act of the individuals, since they are, on the contrary, fixed as 
the character of the race previously to any act of the individuals 
(which character is seen in the act of the race performed by its 
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representative, Adam), so likewise righteousness and life do not 
depend on the free act of the individuals, but are given to the 
whole collectively, as a divine gift of favour in Christ, and are 
acquired as an actual possession by those who accept this gift of 

righteousness (r^v v^pura'^lav Tyjji \dpiT09 Kol rrjs Scopcas t^ Sticaio- 

<rvvrjs Xa/LtjSavoKT€s, ver. 17). The subjective effect of this, then, is 
a sovereign possession of life QSoo-iXcwrowiv cV (my — as an evident 
contrast to the preceding 6 Odvaros ^jSowriXcwc: instead of involun- 
tary subjection to the sovereign dominion of death, we have here 
the sovereign possession of life). It is only with reference to this 
its subjective effect in the possession and regal enjoyment of eternal 
life (f<o^ aliavio^ ver. 21), that justification is called in ver. 18 a 
^icatWis ((tf^s, and by no means in the sense of making the life 
righteous by a moral renovation, which would neither correspond 
with the immediate antithesis KaraKpifia, nor be consistent with 
the context and the line of thought of this entire section of the 
Epistle, in which, as we have said, the development of the idea 
of the SiKauxrvvrj ^eov, propounded in i. 17 as the theme, is 
brought to its crowning point. The fundamental thought of this 
section is comprised in the dogmatic notions of the imputed 
sin of Adam and the imputed righteousness of Christ; although 
these words are not actually used by the Apostle, yet the sense 
of his expression, c^ €vos cis Trdvrast certainly amounts to this. 

What this idea of imputed (ideal, objective) righteousness is, 
may be shown indirectly by the consideration that Paul makes 
a very marked distinction between it and moral renovation or 
" sanctification " (ayioo-fto?). For instance, in 1 Cor. i. 30, Christ 

is made for us cro</>ta, 8iKaL0(rvvrj re koi ayia<rfihs ical aTToXvr/iocriS. 

Here dyiaa-fios denotes the renovating and purifying influence of 
Christ upon our moral life, or the fact that the real condition of 
our life is in process of approximation to the moral goal of 
dyicDcrvvrj ; Consequently Sucaioarvvrj cannot likewise denote this 
moral side, but must refer to what is presupposed as necessary 
to the moral process, the state of justification, the relation of a 
man to God as one who is reconciled, from which the process 

N 2 
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of sanctification follows, and attains to its end in the final 
diroXvTpaxri?, which is the object of Christian hope. We find 
precisely the same distinction in Eom. vi. 19: 7rapa<mJoraT€ to. 
fi^Xyj vfi.Qv Sovka ry SiKaKxrvvrj eis ayiaa-fiov. The members are to 
be placed at the service of righteousness, as the present condition 
of Christians — that is to say, so used as beseems the state of 
favour in which the justified stand ; but the end here aimed at 
is moral perfection, to which Christians are gradually to attain 
in the moral process of life, i. e. sanctification. And in ver 16, 
€ts SiKaioirvvYjv is not to be understood as equivalent to cts 
ayiaa-fAov, for the moral character is expressed by Sovkov cfvai 

viraKorjs ; but €ts BiKai.oarovrjv is the counterpart to ct? Odvarov in 

the other clause, and refers therefore to the final result of the 
moral process — justification at the final judgment ; so it retains 
here also its judicial sense, though with a different meaning from 
that of the justification which constitutes the commencement of 
the state of favour. 1 Cor. vi. 11 also agrees with this distinc- 
tion of justification and sanctification: ravrd (gross sinners) nvcs 

iJtc* aXXa aTrcXoucracr^e, aXXa iJyiao-^ryTe, aXXa cSiicatw^iyrc. The 

order in which the ideas succeed each other here is certainly 
different from that of 1 Cor. i. 30 ; but this does not justify a 
different interpretation of their meaning, because this change in 
the order is quite accounted for by the immediate occasion of 
this passage : in contrast to the former grossly sinful life of the 
Corinthians, it was very natural to present the sanctifying effect 
of their becoming Christians both in negative terms, direkowratrOe, 
and positive, ^ytoo-^iyrc; the former denoting purification from 
their former state of sin (in baptism), the latter the beginning 
of a new direction of their life that was holy in principle (deter- 
mined by the spirit of holiness); and iBiKaKaOrjrt is added, not as 
if it were the consequence of sanctification, which would be con- 
trary to all analogy, but because it was a necessary part of the 
full statement of the effects of God's favour. 

From the judicial sense of the word SiKaiovv, from the objec- 
tivity of the SiKOioa-virq 0€ov, and from the decided distinction 
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between justification and sanctification, it follows that we must 
necessarily understand by Pauline justification, not a continuous 
process in man, but an act of God, performed once for all. And 
this logical conclusion is also confirmed by all the passages which 
refer to the subject, the bearing of Som. v. and vi. upon this 
point being especially significant. It is upon the consciousness 
of being justified, as an established fact, that peace, hope, and 
the joyful certainty of salvation rest (6i#catw^€KT€s oZv tlp^vriv 

i)(0/i€V, €v \dpiTi €<m^Kafi€V, Kav\iifi€$a or ikiriSi, verS. 1, 2 ; 
BiKai<ti$€VT€9 vvv — u'taO-qo'oyL^Oa airo rrfi o/jy^s, ver. 9 ; KaraWaykvr^ 
a'(a0r)ar6fi€6af ver. 10; Kav\t!>fi,€vot iv ^€$ 6ia — ^Xptorrov, 8t ov vvv rriv 

KaraX\ayr)v €kdpofi€v, ver. 11). The possession of favour, of 
which justification is the groimd, is not the less an established 
fact because it still leaves room for the hope of future glory, as 
well as for the possibility of the favour of God being again lost ; 
if justification itself is only a <r(aOrjvat ry ekwiSi (Rom. viii 24), 
because the final o-w^^co-^c dirb rrjs opyij^ ^ is until the end an 
object of hope (v. 9 f.), yet it is nevertheless a being completely 
raised out of the state of sin under the law, and being placed 
in the state of righteousness under the favour of God (vi. 14 f.). 
And for the very reason that this being under favour is for the 
Christian presupposed as an established fact, the moral warning 
may be attached to it, to yield himself in his active life also to 
the service of righteousness and of God's favour, to pvi into opt- 
ration and to p7*eserve the objective established relation of the righr- 
teoiLsness of faith, in the subjective progressive righteousness of life. 
The latter is a process, but the movement which constitutes it 
could never take place without the existence of the former. In 
the real moral condition of every one, relativity in each one of 
its moments is unavoidable ; but a relative state of being justi- 



^ Aucato9vvi| in Bom. ti. 16, t/p iuuuovvvitv (opp. c/c B&varov), and G«l. t. 5, 
iXiri^a iiKcuoovvfis dirtKBix^fuBa, refen to this final cutOi'iveoBeu, or the definitiTe 
wntenee to be expected at the final judgment, unleaa perhaps in the latter paauge 
iXirt^a denote! the hoped-for fruit of (present) ducaioavvri —that ii to lay, the eternal 
bleiaedneas which follows from being justified. 
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fied, a standing partly under favour, which would consequently 
also be a standing partly under the curse of the law, is an im- 
possibility. Consequently, the " process of justification " which 
presupposes this relativity of successive states of being justified 
is an utter absurdity. 

If, notwithstanding its absurdity, many commentators have 
fallen into this error, the cause of this is to be found in the fact 
that they have considered justification to be dependent on the 
subjective operation of the Spirit in man, or on faith, as being 
already the real salvation life, or at least the active power of it, 
instead of only the passive act of appropriating salvation. The 
salvation life is of course a process, and therefore if justification 
in its Pauline sense w^ere dependent upon it, then justification 
also could only be conceived as coming to be, as " the result at 
any moment of the stage of Cliristian development attained at 
that moment."^ 

But Pauline justification has its ground, as we have seen, not 
in man at all, in no corresponding righteousness or good moral 
character, and so forth, but it is groundless as far as man is con- 
cerned (S<o/j€av 6tKa4ou/A€voi), and has its ground in the favour of 
God, its intermediate cause in the redemption work of Christ 

(t^ aiVrou \dpiTi 5ioL rrjs a7roXvT/5W<rcci>s tov €V X/owrry 'Irjarov, Bom. 

iii. 24). Moreover, faith is, with regard to justification, no- 
thing more than receptivity (ppyavov XyjirrLKov), by no means the 
efficient cause of it. This we have already recognized as the 
fundamental idea of the classical passage, Kom. v. 12 — 19, 
namely, that as sin came upon all men from Adam, so righ- 
teousness came from Christ on all, without their personal act or 
deed, only under the condition in the later case that they Swpcai^ 

' Liptiuif Paulin. Rechtfertigungslehre, p. 47. The author has, howerer, long 
since given up the yiew he has there developed, of which fact I was ignorant when 
writing the article on Paulin. Bechtfertigung (Zeitschr. f. wis. Theol. 1872, II.). But 
the riew which is here combated has many other defenders. Bven Baur has shared 
it (cf. N. Tie. Theol. p. 175): "The whole process of justification is only completed in 
the Trv€Vfia which fulfils inVrtc; the highest expression for PauFs idea of justification 
is the vofioi; tov Trvivfiarot r^p ^wlCj" &c. 
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T^s Xapiro<i Xafi/Bdvova-i, i.e. under the condition of faith. But 
faith does not make the 8iKaio<ruvrjv Oeov — in that case it would 
be again an l8Ca 8tKaio<rui^, of which it is precisely the opposite 
— but it " subjects itself in obedience " to the righteousness in- 
stituted by God in Christ, and offered in the gospel This is 
established from the time of the expiatory death of Christ, as an 
objective principle for mankind in general; so soon, therefore, as 
the individual accepts this new principle in faith, it becomes 
valid for him — he is justified. So far, then, is justification from 
being a process which advances gradually with the life of faith, 
that it would be much more in accordance with the Apostle's 
meaning to regard it as the act of God, concluded onee for all in 
the expiator}' death of Christ, and preceding the faith of each 
individual.^ It must, however, be confessed that this view does 
not exactly correspond with Paul's way of representing it, for he 
makes justification an act which repeats itself in the case of each 
individual believer, as is very plainly shown by the expressions, 

oTs ftcAXct koyl^€crOaL rots Triorrf. ^ovcriv (Rom. iv. 24), and SiKaiot 

Karaa-raOria-ovTai, ol ttoAXoi (v. 19), according to wliich justification 
is not already actually completed for all immediately in the 
death of Christ, but only the possibility of it is given for all, 
while its realization depends in each instance on the individual, 
and is therefore at the present time still future for the greater 
number. 

This latter conception, however, certainly approaches very 
nearly to the truth, inasmuch as Paul's justification is nothing 
else than the individual application of the Christian principle of 
reconciling favour, the revelation of which has been made objec- 

^ So Rittchl, Altkath. Kircbe, p. 93 : ''Justification is an act performed once for 
all, and is not capable of repetition; this judgment of Qod is completed in the death 
of Christ for the whole of the faithful collectively, and not in any other act, for each 
individual as such. But the new birth by the Holy Spirit, the consequence of justifi- 
cation, is essentially a predicate of the individual, and of all as individuals." P. 92 : 
"The certainty of the individual believer regarding the new birth by the Holy Spirit 
is direct ; the individual has not the certainty of justification directly, but only by 
arguing back from his new birth to his belonging to the multitude who are declared 
righteous in the obedience of Christ.'* 
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tively in the reconciling death of Christ, and the appropriation 
of it subjectively in the act of faith. Now if this reconciling 
death clothed itself, in the mind of the Apostle, in the form of a 
vicarious punishment, it is quite in accordance with this view 
that the individual appropriation of the reconciliation should 
present itself to him again in the form of d^ judicial act of God — 
an act of " acquittal, declaration of righteousness, and adoption." 
This form, closely connected as it is with the Jewish mode of 
thought, is precisely that in which the Christian consciousness of 
reconciliation assures itself of its bein{ji set free from its former con- 
ditian under sin and tlie law. It is true that the same idea had 
already been more simply expressed in the discourses of Jesus, 
especially in the parables showing the love of God to sinners, 
but here the whole apparatus of dogmatic argument was want- 
ing, by means of which, in the case of Paul, the Christian con- 
sciousness of adoption had to be accommodated to the standpoint 
of the Jewish law. For Paul makes tlie reconciling favour of God 
clothe itself in the categories of a judicial act which is really 
the exact opposite of it ; and this makes the obvious paradox 
of his doctrine, culminating in the conception of a God who SUaio^ 
wv BLKaiQv €<m Tov da-ePrj} But this paradoxical form was the 
very best that could have been adopted, in order sharply to 
mark out for the religious imagination the central Christian idea 
of the free initiative of the Divine favour, and to guard it in its 
undiminished ideality against the attempt, which is ever apt to 
be made from the standpoint of moral reflection, to represent the 
Divine favour as conditioned by human morality, and so to take 
away the unconditional Divine initiative which belongs to its 
essence. It is precisely this which found the most pregnant 
expression in the conception of a transcendent and completed 
act of pronouncing righteous prior to all moral renovation ; and 
therefore this conception always presents itself to the Christian 

^ Of. Biedermanny Dogm, §290: "Paal has retained this expression precisely in 
order to indicate in the moat striking manner that the standpoint of ike law is raised 
to the higher standpoint of favour. " 
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consciousness^ whenever it apprehends itself in its fundamental 
opposition to the standpoint of the law^ as the palladium of the 
full assurance of salvation ; the Christian wishes to possess re- 
conciliation with God, not as something which is always coming 
into being, and which is relative, but as an already existing, ac- 
complished fact; and can therefore only conceive it as grounded 
on something which is necessarily presupposed by the life of 
salvation which is always in process. And, in truth, the Chris- 
tian principle of reconciliation, as proceeding historically from 
Christ, was something purely objective, preceding all moral life 
on the part of the subject k priori as its ground, and not depen- 
dent on it as a consequence, and also not in any way to be 
caused by faith, but merely to be appropriated, by being received 
into the heart. Consequently, justifying faith, in the eyes of 
Paid, is not a good moral disposition, but — apart from the con- 
sideration of any moral state — the religious act of acceptance of 
that Christian principle of reconciliation. And it is a quite un- 
essential difference, affecting only the form in which the matter 
is represented, whether that principle appears as the saving truth 
announced in the gospel of Christ — in which case justifying faith 
is the trustful acceptance of this truth (assensus et fiducia) ; or 
whether it is identified with the person of the Mediator of recon- 
ciliation, and envisaged directly in him — in which case justify- 
ing faith is a laying hold of Christ, and being included in 9 
mystical commimion with him (unio mystica); though even then 
it is not to be regarded directly as a moral disposition, but as a 
willing acceptance of the object of salvation, for a personal pos- 
session, as an act of xmaKo-q in the religious sense.^ On this latter 

^ ETen the mystical notion of futh, then, does not directly contain, as Weiss de- 
clares (p. 329), "the moral moment of giring one*8 self np to the new direction of life 
represented in Christ;** faith is directly nothing more than the surrender of ourseWes 
to Christ as the reconciler, or to the reconciling favour of God revealed in him, and 
only as this is faith justifying ; bat this certainly contains also the point of attachment 
for the development of the new life, because Christ is not only the reconciler, but also 
the TTvivfut Z*i»oiroiovv. The passages quoted above which speak of ''justification in 
Christ,*' teU decisively against Weit^s view of justifying faith : compare what has 
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view of justifying faith are founded the expressions Sucaiw^^va* 

ev Xpurr^ (GaL ii. 17), Lva evpeOio €v avT<^ — €\(iiv — t^v €K 0€ov 

Sucaioarvvrjv (Phil. iii. 9, cf. X. 12). These passages plainly forbid 
us so to separate justifying faith from the mystic faith which 
binds us to Christ, as to make the latter only the consequence of 
the justification which had preceded it ; but faith is justifying 
precisely because it apprehends Christ as the reconciler — that is 
to say, apprehends the principle of reconciliation envisaged in 
Christ, by which means this latter is transformed into the sub- 
jective state of being reconciled, freed from the curse of the law 
— a transformation which presents itself to the imagination as a 
divine act of favour to the sinner who believes in Christ 
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The new religious condition in which man sees himself placed 
by justification is the status of sonship. It also is still, in the 
first instance, an objective religious idea, and denotes the new 
relation of the justified man to God, not yet the new moral life. 
This is evident from the mere fact that it rests on the divine act 
of vto6€tria, i e. adoption, taking into sonship, which, like that of 
SiKa[(aarts, with which it is in fact entirely identical, is a judicial 
act in foro Dei. The act of showing favour, in which God ex- 
tends his favour to the sinner, is justification, inasmuch as the 
sinner is acquitted of the guilt of sin, and adoption, inasmuch as 
he is placed in the new relation to God, and is no longer an ob- 
ject of the divine anger, but of divine love. Now three moments 
go to make up this condition of sonship — two as immediate con- 
sequences of the vto6€aria, in which the new relation of man to 

been said Abore, p. 169. It is qaite in the Panline spirit that AL Schweizer re- 
peatedly insists that it is merely a difference in the mode of expression whether salTa- 
tion be described in the sense of a thing, as redeeming faTonr, or in that of a person, 
as Christ, since both mean nothing else than the religion of redemption offered in the 
gospel of Christ. Cf. Qlaabenslehre, III. 183, 212, &a 
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Ood at once displays itself, and one as the future right of a son. 
The former are, heing freed from the law, and heing endowed vrith 
the spirit of sonshipy and the latter is the future inluritance; and 
we find them so mentioned together in the passage which is the 
chief authority on this subject, GaL iv. 5 — 7. Because the 
vioO€<rla is fully realized in the Kkrfpovofiia, but the latter consists 
essentially in the future <rvv8o^cur0?]vai Xpurrt^, in the final glori- 
fication which is an object of hope, therefore the vto^co-ta itself 
may be described as an object of hope and expectation : Eom. 

Vlii 23, vloOearlav a7r€K8€\6fi€voi rrjv aTroX.vrpdia'iv rod artifiaTO'S — cf. 
Ver. 17, €1 T€Kva, Kal KX.vjpov6fAOi pXv OeoVf (TvyKXr^povo/ioi. Sk Xptorov, 
ciTTcp a'vfnrd(rxofi€v, Lva koi (rvvBo^a(r6(t>fi€V, This future hope is 

meanwhile guaranteed to us by the pledge of the spirit of the 
soil of God which belongs to the state of sonship, and which is given 
to us at the present time, which we have received by virtue of 
our adoption, and which, in the subjective consciousness of son- 
ship, attests to us the fact that we are sons (GaL iv. 6, on St €<rr€ 

vloif c^aTTcoTctXcv o ^€os TO TTViviia Tou vlov avTov €is Tols KapSias 
vfiiov, Kpa(ov A^jSa o Trarijp ; £onL viiL 15 f, cXajSere wvfvfia 
vlo6€arias €v y Kpd(ofi€V *Aj8^a o irarrip' avro to irvcv/Lta (rvfAp.apTvp€l 

T^ TTvtvfiari rjfMov, ori l<rp.€v rkKva GcoO). The spirit bestowed on 
Christians is here called wcop.a vto^co-tas, not as if it were the 
cause by which sonship is effected — this would contradict the 
declaration of Gal. iv. 6, on cotc vtoi, c^aireorciXcv, &c. — but because 
it belongs to those who through faith in the Son of God have 
become children of God (Gal. iii. 26), as the new principle of life 
which alone accords with their new status, and that so essen- 
tially and inalienably, that the existence of this spirit as the 
impelling force of the subjective life may be considered as the 
certain criterion of the objective truth of the state of sonship 

(oo^oi irvevfian 0€ov ayoKrai, ovroi euriv viol 6€ov, Bom. viii. 14). Of 

this spirit more wUl have to be said in the next Chapter ; but 
here we have still to deal with the point, which occupies the 
first place in the notion of sonship, because it characterizes this 
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state negatively by its opposition in principle to the former one, 
viz. the freeing from the law. 

In Gal. iv. 5, the immediate purpose of the sending of the Son 

of God is thus indicated: tva tovs vtto voimv t^ayopdcrQ, Tva rr^v 

vloOio'Cav d7rokdpii)fjL€v, and the consequence of this, (!><rr€ ovk€ti €T 
Sovkos, dXA* vto5. The coming in of sonship thus presupposes 
exemption from the law — that is to say, as is proved by the 
context, from the demands of the law, which by their external 
training had exercised a guardianship over humanity (that is, the 
people of Israel) while in its minority. The validity of these 
demands of the law was from the beginm'ng established only for 
a certain period of time, namely, a;(pt -n}? 7rpo6€arfilas rov varpos 
(ver. 2). Its abrogation, moreover, like that of the curse of the 
law (iii. 13), required a vicarious submission to it by the Son of 
God, who although he was really, as a son, free from the SovXcta 
T<3v oToix^iOiv rov Koafiov, was nevertheless put under the law, in 
order that he might, by voluntarily satisfying its claims, redeem 
those who till then were imder the law. Hereby alone was given 
the possibility of the coming in of the period of sonship or of 
faith. Inasmuch as we now, by faith in the Son of God, become 
likewise sons of God (iii. 26), we enter by tliis very means upon 
the enjoyment of the right of adult sons to freedom from govern- 
ors, tutors, and guardians, imder whom of course only minors 
are placed, who as such are in the position of servants. Having 
thus become sons through faith, we are no longer Sovkoc, no 
longer 3c3ovXo>/Lievot x-Trb Tot oTotxcfa rov Koa-fiov, under the law, so 
far as it has to do with externals, as with the course of the 
heavenly bodies which constitutes years, months, and days. And 
because in this epoch of full age and of freedom, ushered in by 
faith in the Son of God, both those who were formerly Jews are 
freed from their legal worship (iv. 3 and 5), and those who were 
formerly Gentiles are freed from their nature-worship (vers. 8 
and 9), and thus the limit which hitherto separated these two 
sections is done away with in their common Christian freedom, 
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therefore it is now said that within the Christian community ovk 

€vi *lovSatos ov8^ EA.Aiyi', ovk tvi SovXos ovSk ikeuOepos — rrdvT€s yap 

v/icw €& €(rr€ €v Xpiory *lrj(rov, uL 28. This equality and unity 
of aU believers on Christ in the freedom from the law which 
belongs to them as sons, is a main point of the Apostle's teach- 
ing, which is in an incomprehensible manner overiooked by 
those who would limit Paul's cardinal dogma of Christian free- 
dom from the law to Gentile converts. Those who had till then 
been Gentiles had not evidently to be redeemed from that law 
to which Christ became subject — that is to say, the Mosaic law ; 
therefore verses 4, 5, like iii. 25, ovkcti vtto TratSaywyov c<r/uv, can 
only refer to those who were formerly Jews. In v. 1, /i^ 7raA.1v 
firyy SovXctas €V€X€<rd€, the word 7raA.1v most probably implies that 
among the persons addressed there were some who had been 
formerly Jews, although the contents of the next verse have 
reference immediately to Gentile Christians. In chapter iv. 
21 — 31, the Apostle compares Christians as bom after the spirit, 
with Isaac, who was born, in consequence of the miraculous pro- 
mise, the free son of a free mother; and, on the other hand, those 
who are under the law, with the unfree son of the bondwoman 
Hagar, born in the ordinary course of nature, who is thrust out 
by the son of the free woman, because the son of a servant can- 
not inherit with the son of a free woman. " So then we are not 
children of the bondwoman, but of the free." "We" who are free 
from the law can only mean the whole body of Christians ; for 
if it meant only the Gentile converts, then it is clear that the 
Jewish Christians, together with the Jews, would be among "the 
children of the servant," who had lost the inheritance! A similar 
allegorical proof of the abrogation of the law in Christianity is 
found in 2 Cor. iii. The evanescent brightness on the face of 
Moses indicated the merely temporary significance of the law ; 
in order that the children of Israel might not perceive this, 
Moses veiled his face, and this veil still lies upon the Old Testa- 
ment, so that its true sense, its destination, namely, to be done 
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away with in Christ, remains concealed ; but by turning to 
Christ, this veil is removed — " where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom." It is precisely for the Jew that this argument, 
like the foregoing one, would have significance ; for it proceeds 
&om his standpoint, and deduces the transient validity of tlie 
law from the law itself; it is the Jew, and no other, who by his 
conversion to Christ is to learn to recognize the fact which has 
hitherto been hidden from him, that the law is only a letter 
which kills, and therefore has an evanescent brightness, but the 
spirit of Christ is living and makes men free. In Eom. viL 1 — 7, 
the abrogation of the law is deduced from the (certainly very 
lame) analogy of marriage, from the bonds of which, by the 
death of one party, the other becomes free. In the same way, 
those who were formerly bound to the law have become free 
firom these bonds, by having themselves died to the law by their 
communion with Christ who was put to death, so that they can 
give themselves to a new lord and master, "in order that we 
may now serve in newness of the spirit, and not in the pldness 
of the letter." And the Apostle says this expressly to those 
"who know the law" (ver. 1) — that is, to Jewish Christiana. To 
all this must be added what the Apostle says of himself, that he, 
through the law, was dead to the law, and crucified with Christ, 
by whose cross the world was crucified to him, and he to the 
world (all connection with the position and the opinions which 
he formerly, held as a Jew was severed) ; that he no longer 
preached circumcision, and had to suffer persecution on that 
account ; that he had become to those without the law as one 
without the law j and then again (on the very ground, observe, 
of being in principle outside the law), to those under the law as 
one under the law (compare GaL ii 19, vi 14, v. 11; 1 Cor. 
ix. 21); and if all this be put together, there cannot remain the 
shadow of a doubt that the Apostle Paul absolutely and com- 
pletely denies in principle that the Mosaic law has any validity 
or binding force whatsoever within the Christian community. 
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This dogmatic principle is all that we have to do with here; how 
far it was modified in practice by moral considerations of love 
and prudence will be discussed later on. In any case, the abro- 
gation of the law was to him a main point of Christian know- 
ledge (1 Cor. viii. 1 — 7 ; 2 Cor. iiL 4, 6), and to his adversaries 
the chief offence in his preaching of the crucified (GaL v. 11). 



CHAPTER V. 



LIVING IN THE SPIRIT. 



The antinomianism of Paul's doctrine of faith has laid it open 
to misunderstanding and misinterpretation both by friends and 
foes, as if the believer in Christ were, according to Paul, relieved 
from all the demands of morality and could indulge in sin with- 
out any restraint, as his caprice might dictate. The necessity of 
refuting this false inference induces the Apostle to show how the 
principle of a real renovation of life, of cleansing from sin, is 
involved in that very union of the believer with Christ which 
makes him a free child of God; how the inward law of the spirit 
of Christ now takes the place of the outward law wliich has 
been done away — an inward law which no longer enslaves, but 
makes us for the first time really free, and brings to actual ac- 
complishment that which the outward law could only demand. 



The Beginning of the New Life. 

In Rom. vi 1, the Apostle meets the objection — May the be- 
liever then remain in sin, that the favour of God may be all the 
more powerfully manifested? — by the emphatic denial, /x^ 
y€voiTo\ and goes on to give the following grounds for the re- 
futation of a fundamentally en^oneous inference: "How shall 
we that are dead to sin wish to live in it? Or do you not know 
that all of us who have been baptized to Jesus Christ, have been 
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baptized to his death? We have therefore been buried with 
him, through baptism to his death, in order that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also 
should live a new life; for if we have grown one with him 
by copying his death, we shall also grow one with him by 
copying his resurrection; being assured of this, that our old man 
was crucified with him, in order that the body of sin might be 
done away, so that we might no more (be obliged to) be the 
slaves of sin ; for one who is dead is lawfully freed from (the 
sovereignty of) sin. But if we liave been crucified with Christ, 
then we believe that we shall also live with him ; knowing that 
Christ having been raised from the dead, dies no more, death 
has no power over him. For in his death he died to sin once 
for all, but in his life he lives to God. So do you also consider 
yourselves to be dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.*' The Apostle therefore regards baptism as an enter^ 
ing into communion with Christ as one who died and rose again, 
by which means his death and resurrection become ours also, 
that is to say, repeat themselves in us in a supersensuous, but 
none the less real way. 

How this happens with regard to the death of Christ, cannot 
be doubtful. Inasmuch as participation in him by baptism is 
assumed to be an accomplished fact, this "dying with him" 
must consist in a spiritual process, namely, in that process by 
which a man becomes a Christian, one who belongs to Christ 
and his community. As Christ put himself out of all relation 
and connection with sinful flesh by the death of his body (t^ 
a/xapri^ a7rk6av€v), SO man, by entering through baptism into that 
state in which he belongs to the crucified one, withdraws from 
the connection of his life with flesh and the world, which had 
existed up to that time ; the world is crucified to him, and he 
to it (GaL vi. 14) ; that is to say, its life and being, its possessions 
and opinions, have no more power over him, and his life, wealth, 
and honour have nothing more to do with its domain, which is 
that of the vain and external. But besides this, the still closer 

o 
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connection of the self with its own flesh is by this means done 
away with in principle ; " tliose who belong to Christ have (by 
the very act of entering into this state, that is, in baptism) 
crucified their flesh, with all its passions and desires" (Gal. v. 24), 
i. e. they have taken away its free activity and sinful energy, 
have reduced the principle which hitherto ruled them into a 
state of powerlessness, like that of a person who is crucified, and 
given it up to the process of gradual extinction. The intended 
result of this crucifixion of the old man is the doing away with 
the body of sin (i. e. the body in so far as it consists of the o-otpf 
AfiafyrCas, and is therefore the abode of sin), in order that we 
should no longer be the slaves of sin; in brief, therefore, the 
real liberation from the dominating power of sin (Rom. vi. 6). 
We must remember that this KaTapy€t(rdai of the o-w/ia a^iaprw is 
only connected with the oTKrrav/jw^^vat which occurs in baptism 
as its intended consequence, and does not absolutely coincide 
with it. This indicates that the dying of the old man is a 
process that goes on continually, and which has in the act of 
baptism only made a beginning in principle (though certainly a 
decisive beginning), just as the death of the body is induced by 
the act of crucifixion, but not in that instant accomplished. But 
in principle certainly the old man is dead in him who is baptized; 
he has experienced in his own person the accomplished fact of the 
death of Christ, by surrendering himself in faith to Christ, and 
becoming a member of Christ (baptism) — according to the canon, 
" if one has died for all, then are you all dead ; " that is to say, 
the death of that one becomes a common principle for the whole 
body of those who have the enjoyment of him by appropriating 
him to themselves in faith, and their life is henceforth guided 
by the determining influence of this principle, so that they now 
only know and feel and will themselves as dead to their former 
principle of life. 

But it is a less simple matter to answer the other question, 
how far the new life of the risen Christ repeats itself in that of 
the Christian. According to the analogy of " dying with him," 
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the idea of the spiritual or ethical living with Christ is so 
obvious, that the greater number of commentators up to the 
present day see nothing but this in the passage before us. But 
this is decidedly incorrect. Since in ver. 5 dXXa Ka\ t^s 

avaoTourcox i<r6fi€da is opposed to q-v^vtoi^ ycyova/icv t$ ofioaafiaTi 

rov Oavdrov, the change of tense clearly proves that this copying 
of the resurrection of Christ does not simply correspond in time 
with that of liis death, i. e. with the moment of baptism as the 
beginning to be a Christian ; if we would give its due force to 
the future as distinguished from the past tense which has gone 
before, we must apply the words only to the resurrection after 
this life, which is stQl future. But this is fully established 
beyond the possibility of doubt by ver. 8, ci dv€6dvofi€v avv 

X/)i(rr$ irioTevofMv on Kal av^rja-ofiev aury ; here the COmmunion 

with the life of him who has risen again is presented to us not 
merely as something future, but as also an object of our believ- 
ing trustfulness, therefore of our hope and expectation, the 
realizing of which will be by no means dependent on our own 
action, but will be effected in us or presented to us by God ; 
this is the only sense of iri<mvofi€v which accords with the use of 
the word elsewhere. But in that case we must not understand 
<n;fiy<ro/i€v to refer to our present new moral life ; that would of 
course depend on our own moral activity during the present 
time, and therefore coxdd in no way be an object of believing 
trustfulness ; it refers, on the contrary, to the communion of life 
with their risen Lord which believers are to hope for on the 
other side of the grave. Only, certain as this is, it is equally 
undeniable, on the other hand, that in ver. 4, ivo Kal rjfitis <V 

KaivorrjTi (tarjs TTcpiTraTTjo-w/Acv, and in ver. 11, Xoy t(€<rO€ lavrovs fwvTOS 

rif ^cy cV XpioTi} 'Iiyo-ov, can only be understood of the present 
new moral life of Christians, of which the context of these 
passages mainly treats. If we observe, however, that this new 
moral life of the present is put forward as something intended 
and required (ri^a . . . irepiirar-qa-iafiev, and Aoytfco-^e), but the eschato- 
logical living with Christ as something to be believed, we may 

o 2 
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find the key to the difficulty. The Apostle evidently under- 
stands the living with the risen ChrLst, which is the result of 
communion with his death, first of all in the actual sense of the 
eschatological life of the resurrection; it is an object of faith to 
him as such; but this object of dogmatic hope forthwith changes 
into a determining principle of the ethical life of the present, 
which latter, by the very fact of its being dominated by that 
principle, becomes itself a new life, and so in truth the pre- 
sent anticipated beginning of that future life. The eschatological 
livirujf with Christ clmnges itself y therefore, in the mind of the 
Apostle into the ethical new life of the Christian present; the 
Kaiv6Tqi f(i)^ remains no longer a mere object of hope, but 
becomes the rule and the element of the spontaneous activity 
of life. Given Paul's mystic faith, this could not be otherwise. 
The Christian has already inwardly experienced in baptism the 
death of his Master, and entered into communion, in the bonds 
of faith, with him who died in order that he might be Lord over 
all, and that they who live might no longer live to themselves, 
but for him who died and rose again for them (Rom. xiv. 9; 
2 Cor. V. 15). This "living no more to themselves, but living 
to Christ and God," which is required by the death of Christ, 
and implied in the communion with his death in baptism, is 
therefore already in fact the beginning of a new life, which shares 
with the resurrection-life of Christ the specific character of being 
devoted to God, and therefore can no longer be specifically dis- 
tinguished (as to its essential inward quality) from the real 
future resurrection-life of the Christian. But we must remem- 
ber, as having an important bearing on the Apostle's whole 
tone of thought, including his ethical views, that the irurr€vofi€v 
&Ti <rv(i^o/jL€v, i. e. the certain faith in the eschatological living 
with Christ, is still the foundation on which the ethical reflection 
first rears itself; so that the latter is not something which merely 
ought to be, but has from the commencement its ground in that 
which is, to faith (if not also to sight), already established in 
existence. The believer knows himself to be already one with 
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Christ, and therefore in the ideal possession of eternal life (the 
idea of Rom. v. 1 — 11), whence the duty of livings a new life 
follows, for him, as a simple logical consequence. The moral 
" nev^ness of life " is now no other than the self-evident external 
activity of that which is, to the religious mind, a good already 
existing by faith, the ideal possession of " life " in the absolute 
sense. The moral consciousness is here no longer entangled in 
the abstract standpoint of the law, but reposes on the conscious- 
ness of reconciliation, of absolute inward peace and satisfaction. 
Baptism is therefore, according to the passage before us, the 
beginning of the new life, inasmuch as it places man in a mysti- 
cal connection with Christ, by virtue of which he knows that his 
old life is dead with Christ, and that the new life of Christ is 
appropriated by himself, not only as an object of hope, but also 
as a present inward possession. On man's entering by baptism 
into that state in which he belongs to Christ, the bodily dying 
and rising again of Christ accomplishes itself in him, as a virtual 
act of his soul, as liberation from that sphere of life in the flesh 
and the world in which he has hitherto lived, and entrance 
into the sphere of Christ s life, which henceforth completely 
envelops him, as in a garment (Xpurrov tvSva-aaOe, Gal. iii 27), 
which becomes the element in which he lives and moves, so 
that he is cV Xpi<rr(fi. This formula is Paul's specific and most 
significant expression for being a Christian, and is applied to 
particular relations, states, and actions, so far as they are con- 
nected with Christianity, and denote something that belongs 
to the Christian life. Thus " churches in Christ " (Gal. i. 22) 
are simply equivalent to Christian churches; ''dead, asleep in 
Christ" (1 Cor. xv. 18; 1 Thess. iv. 16) to dead Christians; 
"fathers, brothers, fellow-workers in Christ" (1 Cor. iv. 16; 
CoL i. 2 ; Bom. xvL 3) indicate that these are not the natural 
and ordinary relations as usually understood, but that they 
belong to the sphere of Christian life ; the Apostle's fetters at 
Bome *' are manifest in Christ," that is, as fetters which he had 
to bear, not for an ordinary offence, but as a Christian and for 
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being a Christian (PhU. i. 13) ; " ways in Christ" (1 Cor. iv. 17) 
are Christian modes of behaviour with special reference to lead- 
ing the life of the Christian community ; and in particular the 
several spiritual conditions, gifts, and powers which are peculiar 
to the Christian, are presented in their special Christian charac- 
ter by the expression kv Xpum^ ; for instance, life (Rom. viii. 2), 
God's love or favour (Rom. viii. 39 ; 1 Cor. i. 4 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 24), 
glory, comfort, and hope (Rom. xv. 17; Phil. ii. 1, 19, iii. 3), 
freedom (Gal. ii 4), holiness and perfection (1 Cor. i 2 ; PhiL 
i 1 — 4, 21 ; Col. i 28), wisdom, and also infancy, that is unripe- 
ness of understanding (1 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 10). 

But the gist of this formula €v Xpumf is nothing else than 
Paul's mystic faith, in which the believer gives up himself, his 
own life to Christ, and possesses the life of Christ in himself: 
he in Christ, and Christ in him; he dead with Christ, and 
Christ become his life, — these are inseparable and convertible 
ideas, expressing one and the same relation of unity between 
man and the divine object of salvation; and this relation of 
unity is nothing else than faith itself. In fact, it is impossible 
to point out any difference between Paul's mystical notion of 
faith as collected above (p. 169 f.), and that which we find here 
as the communion of life with Christ brought about by baptism. 
And this view is supported by the connection between vers. 26 
and 27 of Gal. iii; that all who are baptized to Christ have put 
on Christ, is made the ground of the assertion that all believers 
in Christ, as such, by means of this faith of theirs, are sons of 
God. According to this, to have put on Christ, and to have 
become a son of God, are one and the same thing. Now as the 
latter is simply brought about by means of faith (ver. 26), bap- 
tism, which is the means of bringing about the former (ver. 27), 
cannot be anything specifically different from faith, and must 
therefore be related to faith, as the phenomenal form to the 
spiritual substance ; and for the very reason that baptism is the 
externally completed entrance into the connection with Christ 
by faith, it may be considered as the ground of recognition of 
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that existing communion with Christ, the real ground of which 
is faith. If we add to this, that the sonship of God, which 
depends on the union with Christ by faith (8ia Trtcrrcws kv Xpum^, 
ver. 26), is, sujcording to iv. 6, the condition of receiving the spirit 
of the Son, it follows plainly enough that receiving the spirit is 
not the ground of communion with Christ, but, on the contrary, 
communion with Christ, of which faith is the ground, is the 
logical prim of the receipt of the spirit of sonship. This is at 
all events in peri'ect accord with the remarkable fact (which 
has however remained generally unnoticed) that in Bom. vi., 
although the new life of the baptized in their communion with 
Christ is spoken of from the beginning to the end of the chapter, 
this is nowhere grounded on the reception of the spirit; nay, 
not a single syllable is vitered about wevfia at ail ! How is it 
possible to explain this on the supposition of that which is 
ordinarily taken for granted, that the communion of life with 
Christ depends upon the reception of the spirit in baptism, and 
consequently this (and not faith) is the root of the mystical 
doctrine of Paul ? We shall therefore be justified in considering 
this assumption, general as it is, to be incorrect, and in seeing in 
the remarkable fact just noticed a decisive confirmation of that 
wliich we have already found as the result of our analysis of 
Paul's notion of faith; namely, that the mystical element of 
Paulinism depends immediately and exclusively on his notion 
of faith. Because faith was actually to Paul that deep and fuU 
act of the devotion of the whole heart which he describes in 
Gal. ii. 20, therefore, and for that reason only, was he in this act 
conscious of mystical union with the absolute object of salvation. 
But when he wishes to remind his Christian readers of the fact 
of their communion with Christ (whether as the ground of their 
Christian freedom and equality. Gal. iii. 27 f., or as a motive for 
their Christian moral life, Eom. vi.), he naturally called to mind 
that external tangible and visible act in which the inmost 
heart's act of faith was concluded and sealed — the act of baptism. 
In this mystically deepened notion of faith, the most special 
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peculiarity of Paul, there was contained further the possibility 
and the incentive to deepen and modify a doctrine which was 
not originally peculiar to Paul, but was traditional in the primi- 
tive Church, the doctrine of the Messianic trvevfia which the 
Christian receives by virtue of his baptism (Acts iL 38). The 
Christian community understood by this Messianic irvev/ia 
nothing essentially different from the Old Testament prophetic 
spirit of revelation, the general comumnication of which had 
been already promised in Joel as a characteristic of the last 
time. This spirit is represented as a supersensuous substance 
of the higher divine world which comes upon man (by being 
poured out), and produces in him supernatural gifts and mira- 
culous effects, such as seeing visions, speaking with tongues, 
and powers of healing (cf. Acts ii. 16 — 19, x. 46, xix. 6). Now 
Paul also starts from this same conception, as when he also 
alleges these miraculous gifts and powers as essential evidences 
and characteristics of the Christian wvev/ia (1 Cor. 12; (Jal. iii. 5). 
Only this is no longer, for him, the only nor the essential func- 
tion of the Christian irvcv/ia ; on the contrary, the principal thing 
appears to him to be this, that the divine 7rv€v/xa becomes in the 
Christian the constantly operating principle of his whole life of 
faith, which manifests itself not only in prophesying, but in all 
kinds of Christian knowledge; not only in working miracles, 
but in every Christian duty; above all, in that which is the 
foundation of all goodness, in lova In short, the wvevfia is 
changed, in the mind of Paul, from an abstract, supernatural, 
ecstatic. Apocalyptic principle, to an immanent, religious, moral 
principle of the life of renovated humanity, to the nature of the 
Kaivri KTuris. By this means Christianity was established as a 
new historical principle in independence of the Jewish religion, 
and at the same time a bridge was constructed from the ecstatic 
phenomena of the enthusiasm of the primitive Church, to a 
constant historical development of the Christian community. \^ 
How then did Paul arrive at this view of irvcv/xa, which madd^'^N. 
an epoch for the whole course of Christian speculation? It 
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might be supposed (and it appears to be the ordinary assump- 
tion) that Paul had from the beginning a peculiar notion, a 
deeper and more spiritual one, of irvcu/uux. But this is not the 
case. Even the Pauline irvcO/ia is in itself a transcendent physi- 
cal essence, a supersensuous kind of matter, which is the oppo- 
site of the earthly sensuous materiality of the <rdp^. As the 
latter is the weak, perishable, impure, relatively sinful element 
of the world, of that existence which is not divine, and is there- 
fore excluded from the kingdom of God, so the Tri/cv/xa is the 
strong, enduring, pure, and holy element of the divine existence, 
of heaven, and therefore has also the power to make alive, and 
to purify or make holy (comp. especially the contrast drawn in 
1 Cor. XV. 42 — 50). It can therefore only relatively be called 
immaterial, in so far as it is not earthly and sensuous materiality, 
but heavenly, supersensuous matter ; hence its close afi&nity to 
that which was considered by the ancient world as the most 
subtle earthly material, the air, of which the etymology of the 
word TTvcv/xa itself reminds us, and light, the brightness of which 
(Sofa) is to be regarded as the permanent form of appearance of 
the TTv^vfia, It is a material notion that the irv€vyua was poured 
out into the heart like water (Eom. v. 5), that it streamed in 
like a ray of light (2 Cor. iv. 6), even changed the bodies of those 
in whom it dwelt into brightness (2 Cor. iii. 18), nay, that it 
could itself, like cra/af , become material for bodies (a-io/Aara, equiva- 
lent to forms with limbs) ; for Paul represents the bodies of the 
risen as such o-cS/xara irvcv/iariKa, consisting of the heavenly light- 
substance of different degrees of brightness (1 Cor. xv. 40 f.). 
ifow this supersensuous substance originally belongs to God, 
and then to Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it consti- 
• tutes their divine essence (he was in the form of God), and is 
presented in a concrete form in them ; but it does not form a 
separate personality in each of them. It is true that the spirit 
more often appears as an acting subject with consciousness and 
will ; he dispenses his gifts as he will (1 Cor. xii. 7), searches 
the depths of the Godhead (ii. 10), intercedes for us with God 
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(Rom. viiL 26), and bears witness with our spirit (v. 16). But 
if it be granted that this personification is something more than 
a mere mode of speech, that it is an essential part of the Apostle's 
conception, yet this is still far from being a distinct idea of a 
separate personality of God and of Christ In the personifica- 
tion of the spirit in 1 Cor. xii. 11, it is still God (see ver. 6) who 
does everything ; and the spirit who searches the depths of the 
Godhead, in 1 Cor. iL 10, is still only the ego of God, which dis- 
tinguishes itself from itself, that is to say, is self-conscious ; in 
Bom. viiL 16, 26, the indwelling spirit of God, or of Christ, is 
not distinguished from the indwelling Christ himself (comp. 
vers. 9 and 10) ; in 2 Cor. xiiL 13, it is true that the Kotvo>vta rov 

ayLov Trv€VfiaTos is put by the side of x^^^ l^purrov and aydirq 

6€ov, but not as if these were three independent, co-ordinate 
moments, of which each had an independent personal cause; but 
they are related to each other as cause (dydm) ^cov), means (x^p^? 
Xpurrov), and effect (koivoivmi r. dy. TrvevfULTos) ; for thus the miani- 
festation of the favour of Christ, proceeding from the love of 
God, arrives at its subjective conclusion. If we add to this 
the expressions, the spirit is sent by God (GaL iv. 6), is given 
(Rom. V. 5), administered (GaL iii 5), received by man from 
God (GaL iii 2; 1 Cor. ii. 12), and possessed as one's own 
(1 Cor. vi. 19 ; Roul viii. 9), we cannot fail to see in the texts 
thus brought together a wavering between the notion of the 
spirit being a thing and being a person, which plainly shows 
that the latter notion is not fixed. The divine wvevfui exists 
as concrete substance (excepting in God himself) only in the 
exalted Christ, for 6 Kvpios to irv€vfjid ia-riv (2 Cor. iiL 17). 

In all these terms, so far as they relate to the nature of the 
w€vfj.a itself, nothing is as yet implied which is peculiar to Paul. 
But the connecting link is already contained in the last-named 
point, according to which the irvevfm does not belong to the 
Messiah as a mere donum sujperadditum, as an endowment of 
his office (as it was still regarded in fact by the Jewish Chris- 
tians), but substantially constitutes the person of the exalted 
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Christ (as it also does that of the earthly Christ, at least as 
regards its inner side; comp. p. 128). From this point, that 
fundamental view of Paul which regarded faith and baptism as 
a real union with the crucified and risen Christ, formed the 
transition to the peculiar Pauline doctrine of the TrvcO/ia, as we 
have seen it expanded in Eom. vi. If the faith which completes 
itself in baptism is a giving up of the man to the dead and risen 
Christ, so that he belongs to him, and has inward communion 
of life with him, and if this risen Christ is in his substance 
heavenly Trvevfia, then it is a plain inference, that the Christian 
consequently, by faith and baptism, becomes a partaker of that 
heavenly xrv€i;/ia; and as thisirveu/xa is now in Christ the principle 
of life which forms his person, so must it necessarily become 
also in the Christian, who KoWiaii^vos r^ Kvpita €v wtviid cotiv 
(1 Cor. vi. 17), a constantly immanent principle of the new per- 
sonal life, of the Kaivo? av^/xjwos. Accordingly we have to explain 
the peculiar Pauline doctrine of Trvcu/ia by the flowing together 
of two streams of thought — on the one Jiand the traditional 
doctrine that we receive in baptism the (miracle-working) Mes- 
sianic Trv€ufJM, and on the other Jiand the original Fauliru doctrine 
of faith as the heart's act of trusting, loving union v>ith Christ 
the reconciler and the holy Soi\ of God, Kara iri/cu/xa ayaiKri'i^s ; 
hence it was that the dogmatic form^ the fixed idea, and also the 
deep religious irwral content, were derived, which soon widened 
into a river of speculation ; here also was the source of the inner- 
most affections and most personal life of PauL How much 
more congenial to the Apostle's mind the latter of these views 
was, and how much more essential he thought it than the first, 
may be inferred from the fact, that he places the reception of 
the spirit in direct connection with believing three times (GaL 
iii. 2, 5, and 14), but with baptism only once, and that indirectly 

(1 Cor. xii. 1 3, iv lv\ TrvevfULn i^ftcts cis €V (rtofui €/3a7rrur6r)fuv) : on 

the ground of this fact we are quite justified in assuming that 
Paul for his part had accepted the traditional doctrine of the 
reception of the spirit at baptism ; but we must be on our guard 
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against allowing to this point so central an importance in Paul's 
doctrine of salvation as is generally given to it, by setting bap- 
tism as a communication of the spirit, by the side of justifying 
faith as a second principle of salvation. If this had been the 
Apostle's opinion he must have declared it, and therefore must 
have distinctly made the reception of the spirit depend on 
baptism, as justification and sonship were dependent on faith. 
Instead of this, however, he connects on the one hand with 
faith the reception of the spirit and sonship in an equal degree, 
and on the other hand in an equal degree baptism and faith with 
the mystic communion with Christ What, then, really becomes 
of that specific significance of baptism, which is generally attri- 
buted to it at the present day ? 

What has just been said will receive further confirmation if 
we now turn our attention to the changes which are produced in 
man by the divine itvcv/ao. The most general effect of the irvev/Aa 
appears to be fo*^. As the attribute of living essentially belongs 
to it, so its effect is essentially (taowoulvf in the most comprehen- 
sive absolute sense of the word, as comprising within itself dif- 
ferent moments. Among these, however, the transcendent phy- 
sical or eschatological idea of " life " occupies undoubtedly the 
first place in the Apostle's mind. Thus in the important passage 
where he is speaking of Christ himself, he is said to have become 
(in the resurrection) a irv€vfia fwoiroiouv, 1 Cor. xv. 45. This 
{axMroieiv, according to the context of the whole chapter, can only 
refer to Christians being put in possession, through Christ, of 
imperishable heavenly life, and being raised from the death 
which they must die as children of Adam, to the new (eternal) 
life, bearing the image of him who is risen (that is to say, his 
glorified spiritual body). In this sense it is said in the same 
passage " As in Adam (in unity of race with the originator of 
natural humanity) all die, so in Christ (in the imity of faith 
with the originator of a new humanity) all are made alive" 
(ver. 22). Similarly, in an eschatological sense, yet so that 
the ethical sense is already apparent in it, we understand the 
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instructive passage, 2 Cor. iv. 10 — ^v. 5. The Apostle says of 
himself, that he always bears about with him in his body the 

dying of the Lord Jesus, Iva /cat ij fo*^ rov *lrj<rov iv ry (rtofian '^fuov 

<f>av€p<oOiQ. Now, according to the context, we can understand by 
this v^Kpwns *lrfarov nothing else than the constant wearing out 
of his bodily life by external causes and bodily sickness (ver. 7, 

oorpoKiva (tkcvi^, and ver. 16, o €^<i> ijyxcav avOptoTTOs 8uL<f>0€Cp€Tai), 

which he both endures for the sake of Jesus, and as a repeated 
setting forth of the suffering of Jesus. But what is the <^av€- 

poiOrjvai, of the f(o^ *lrja'ov kv ry a-tafxari •qfitov ? According to the 

context it appears to me that it must be one of two things ; 
either, with reference to ver. 16, it must mean the renewal of the 
^crcD^ev av0pu}7rost which is parallel to the wearing out of the c^(i> 
avOpomos, or, with reference to ver. 14, the rising from the dead 
with Jesus. By the latter, one cannot in any case, without an 
exercise of the most arbitrary caprice, understand anything but 
the eschatological resurrection, since the whole tenor of the 
passage from ver. 17 is purely eschatological If we should take 
ver. 10 to refer to the renewal of the ifo-o* av^^owros by the life- 
giving power of Christ, then we should have to understand 
<f>av€piaOrjvai iv r^) <ra)/iari as being manifested, that is being ope- 
rative in the bodily life, during the earthly existence of the 
Apostle; but as this application of the passage appears less 
natural than the other — to be manifested upon our body, so that 
this is itself the object to which the <f>av€p(i}<ris of the fw^ 'Irjarov 
refers — we must understand this latter to refer to ver. 14 in 
preference to ver. 16, and accordingly to signify the manifes- 
tation of the resurrection-life of Christ in the rising of the 
Apostle's own body from the dead. Nor need the substitution 
of a-apKi for a-iofAari in ver. 11 perplex us; for although the a-dp^ 
itself certainly cannot rise again, yet the power of the resurrec- 
tion can be so manifested upon the fleshly substance of the body, 
as to change it into the new substance of the resuiTection body 
(ct PhiL iii. 21, /x€Ta<rx>;/AaTi<r€i). But although, according to this 
interpretatmn, we must refer the words primarily to the escha- 
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tological life, yet we shall find again in this very passage clear 
indications that in the Apostle's mind this ^wi^, although its 
<l>av€fm(ris stiU has the fii'st place in his thought, has notwith- 
standing an inward reality at the present time, namely, in the 
dvoKaCvwns of the tartaOtv avOfmiros already effected by the spirit 
of Christ, while the wearing out of the l^cu av^/wiwros is going on, 
and by means of it. To this end has God, in the spirit which 
he has given us, imparted to us already a real earnest {dppa/StJv) 
of the heavenly life, nay, a preparatory beginning of it (o Karepya- 

(rap.€VO% •q/J.as cis avrb tovto, deos, o Kal 8ovs "^f-^v tov appa/Stova tov 

7rv€v/jLaTos, V. 5). Here we look right into the laboratory of the 
Apostle's religious thought: he knows that the life of Christ 
will one day be manifested in him as that which it is, that is to 
say, as absolute life whose perfection extends to the body ; this 
certainty he has by virtue of his possession of the spirit, which 
inwardly guarantees it to liim (by the witness of his sonship to 
God, Rom. viii. 16) ; but in this inward certainty, guaranteed by 
the spirit, of the life which he will one day possess, he already 
at the present moment lives the preparatory commencement of 
that life — in the constant renewal of his inner man, in the true 
spiritual, religious, and moral process of his life of faith. From 
this we shall be able to understand how, in other passages, the 
two ideas of the ((arj, the eschatological and the ethical, inter- 
penetrate one another. Thus in Eom. viii, when it is said of 

Chnst (ver. 10), to fi€v a-(ap.a v€Kpov 8i apjupriaVf to 5€ Trvtvpxi (dnj Stcl 

SiKaioavvriv, the v€Kp6v of the first clause must, on account of the 
parallelism, Ta Om^ra o-iLp.ara vfjuav, ver. 11, be understood to refer 
to bodily death, and that in the sense that the body is forfeited 
to death on account of sin (as the wages of sin), and is so far as 
good as dead already, in which case the ((arj predicated of the 
spirit must also, in order to correspond with this physical notion 
of death, be understood in a physical sense, of enduring, eternal 
life. Moreover, if we understood this in an ethical sense, we 
should have a tautology in Sia SiKaioirvirqv, which does not mean 
for the purpose of righteousness, but, correspondi^ with 8t* 
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afAopriaVf On account of, or in consequence of, the righteousness 
which belongs to him. Finally, from the fact that the spirit of 
the Christian is life, the inference is drawn that his body also 
will be endowed with life (ver. 11); this physical fu><wroi»}<r« also 
presupposes, in ver. 10, the physical notion of the fwij. Now it 
is not said in the verse before us that the spirit will at some 
future time be or have life, but that it is so now. This verse, 
therefore, directly presents to us the significant thought, that the 
fo)^ atcovto? is already present in the life of Christians on this 
side of the grave, as an immediate inward possession of the 
spirit. But in what should this immanent fw^ aiwvtos, regarded 
in a psychological sense, consist, if not in a new ethical qua- 
lity of the personal life? Thus the physical or eschatological 
notion of life, by taking its commencement as an attribute of 
the Christian spirit in the present time, immediately changes 
itself into the ethical notion of life, which latter is also to be 
found in the context of the passage before us, ver. 2, irvcvfia rrjs 

fw^S Iv X^WTTip, and ver. 6, €f>p6irqfia irvevfiaTO^ ((OYf Kol eiprjvrj. In 

the latter case, the connection with elprjvri points to the ethical 
notion of the life which is united with God and pleasing to Him; 
yet here also we may think of the eternal life as the final object 
(tcAo?, cf. vi. 22) which is aimed at by the striving of the spirit. 
We have already found just the same interchange of eschato- 
logical and ethical life in Eom. vi. 4 — 11. Lastly, there are not 
wanting passages in which both these sides are held together in 
inseparable unity, and so the idea of fw?) has its absolute signifi- 
cance; this will be the case in every instance where fwt; simply 
indicates Christian salvation in general, as in the expressions, 
Xoyos ((orjs = the gospel of life = salvation in Christ (Phil, ii 16), 
TO wv€vfia (u}07roL€i (2 Cor. iii. 6), fcD^ €K v€Kp(ov (Rom. xi. 15). 

Having thus seen how a present ethical life arises in the 
Apostle's mind out of the notion of a future physical life, we 
have now to develop in its several moments the inward working 
of the 7rv€vfia in the Christian. In general terms, it is a new 
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personal life, a Kaiv^ ktCo-ls, an avOpwTro^ irvevjjLaTiKos, who has the 
wv€Vfia as his element, his guide, his moving principle, just as the 

iraXaib^ av9p<airo^ has the adp^ (cv wveifxan, Kara wvevfjui ttvai, 

TTvcvftaTt ay€a-6ai), To go into further detail, there are different 
moments of the personal life, which we can also distinguish in 
the writings of Paul— the feeling heart, the thinking and willing 
(acting) reason, which have their part in the new life of the trvev/Aa. 
In the heart, the centre of the personal life, the immediate con- 
sciousness, the love of God is poured out by the holy spirit, 
so that it becomes the object of the subjective inner being and 
the personal experience of the reconciliation it has received, 
consequently a ground of joyfully elated self-consciousness, of 
"glorying." The favour of God is now no longer merely an 
objective relation of God to man, but it becomes a subjective 
possession of man, a condition of peace with God, in which 
he feels himself placed (Rom. v. 1 — 5). Peace and joy in the 
holy spirit are therefore the key-note in the kingdom of God 
(Rom. xiv. 17). It is indeed a joy, the strength of which reposes 
essentially on hope (Rom. v. 2, viii. 24, xv. 13), because its 
object still belongs essentially to the future (the <f>av€p(aa'is rrjs 
fttf^s *lrj<rov) ; nay, it not only does not exclude ^Xt^cis, but it is 
not raised beyond <rr€vaf€U', the sighing expectation of final and 
complete dTroXyTpoio-is. But notwithstanding all oo-^cvcia which 
is still unavoidable, the divine 7rv€vfia gives to ours the consoling 
evidence that we are children of God, and its unexpressed sigh- 
ing and longing, which is concealed in the heart and never 
comes into the clear consciousness of man, comes before God 
and intercedes with Him who is acquainted with the heart 
(viii. 26 f.). In the category of these arevayfiol dXdXrjroi, or 
workings of the Trv€vfia which belong only to the life of uncon- 
scious feeling, falls also that yAaxro-y AaAciv which the Apostle, 

1 Cor. xiv. 13 f., opposes as a Trpoa'€v\€a'6 at t$ Trvev/iaTi. to the 

irpoa'€v\€a'6ai rQ vot, because in the former the vovs is aKapiros ; it 
is a mere activity of the divine rrvcv/xa which dwells in the heart. 
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while the personal self-consciousness is at rest (according to our 
psychology, an ecstatic state in which the life of feeling acts 
independently, its excessive excitement dispensing with the 
forms of conscious thought). 

But the 7rv€u/ia proceeding from the heart, where its light first 
went up (2 Cor. iv. 6), takes possession also of the vovs, the 
thinking and willing activity of the reason, and effects here also 
an avaKaiVoKTis (Rom. xiL 2), to the end that we may learn 
to prove what the will of God is. The higher perception, of 
which the vovs is rendered capable by the irvcv/ia, is according to 
this passage (and likewise CoL i. 9 f.) the moral power of 
judging of good and evil, of distinguishing that which is pleas- 
ing to God from that which is to be avoided. But especially 
the spirit causes the perception of the divinely purposed salva- 
tion, reveals that secret wisdom of God which the rulers of this 
world have not perceived, and which the natural man cannot 
possibly perceive, because he is without the divine TrvaJfta, which 
alone knows divine things, because it searches the deep things 
of God. It is this irvcu/Aa, however, which Christians have 
received, iva ^l^Qnitv ra viro Tov Oeov \api.a'OkvTa rjfjLLv : it therefore 
produces a conscious insight into the blessings of salvation pro- 
vided by God (1 Cor. ii. 7 — 12). The spiritual man has pre- 
cisely the vovs of Christ, that is to say, he finds himself in pos- 
session of the perception of absolute truth, which perception is 
no longer excluded by any limit from the deep things of God. 
This is of course only true at first in principle ; in the concrete 
the Christian also has yiyvwo-Kctv U fAepovs only, so long as he 
walks in faith and not by sight ; he only sees the truth at first, 
St* Iwowrpov €v alviyfAariy in the reflection of a mirror, and in many 
ways veiled (1 Cor. xiii. 12); but in principle he has notwith- 
standing the entire truth, since the perception of the glory of 
Christ, as the very image of God, is lighted up in him, and this 
light is reflected upon him with "open face," so that he is 
changed more and more into the same image (2 Cor. iiL 18 — 
iv. 6). This Christian perception is thus one which advances in 

p 
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proportion as the assimilation with the object of perception 
advances; it is always conditioned by the practical religious 
experience. 

For tliis reason the renewal of the theoretical and that of the 
practical activity of the reason are inseparably connected toge- 
ther. If previously the ^cActv of the good were the highest to 
which the vov^ could attain, which good it could not bring to 
KaT€pyd(€ar$ai,y because the ego was sold as a slave under the 
dominion of sin, it has now become free from the determining 
power (vo/Aos) of sin and death, by the higher power (vo/xos) of 
the spirit of life in Christ ; sin will no more have the rule over 
him; he is no longer bound to the flesh as a debtor, to live 
according to its guidance (Kom. viii. 2, xii 6, 14). Now the 
moral will of the spiritual man also enters, with this state of 
things, into a relation to the law directly opposed to that in 
which he stood before. He was then under the law, but at the 
same time so little in accord with the law (with the holy will of 
God revealed in the law), that, on the contrary, it was precisely 
by means of the law that the iraOrjuaTa rtov afrnpniov became 
operative in his fleshly members, so as to produce fruit unto 
death (vii. 5) ; now he is no longer under the law, but under the 
favour of God, yet, for this very reason, in the possession of the 
spirit of sonship which corresponds with the state of favour, by 
means of which he is endued with the power and the will to 
bring to actual accomplishment the StKaiwfia tou vofiov, that is, 
the moral contents of the law in love, which is the fulfilling of 
all law (Rom. vL 14, viii. 4; Gal. v. 14). On the one hand, 
we have in combination bondage to the law and sin; on the 
other hand, freedom from the law under the favour of God, and 
the fulfilment of the substance of the law through the spirit of 
love. It is important to observe this, because the whole reason- 
ing of the Apostle in Eonu vi 14 f. rests upon the fact, that in 
his mind " to be under the favour of God " is the same thing ^ 

^ Not as if this implied that the idea of x^P'C suddenly became entirely different - 
it is the same as in tL 1, and this again with that of iii. 24— v. 21, and remains 
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as " to be led by the spirit," since both are in an equal degree 
the exact opposite of "being under the law;" comp. Eom. 
vi. 14 with Gal. v. 18. By this morally renovating irvtv^a the 
BtKaio<rvvri which the law could never effect is really produced ; 
real righteousness, or the new moral character of life which 
is brought about by the spirit, is added to ideal righteousness, or 
the right hannonious relation to God, in which the faithful, by 
virtue of his mere trust in the favourable will of God revealed 
in the death of Christ, had already been enabled to stand. In 
the former sense we should understand 8iKaio<rvvrj in Bom. 
viii. 10 with reference to the whole context, especially ver. 4 ; 
and in Bom. vL 16 — 20 we can hardly fail to see a wavering 
between the ideal and real notion of BiKaiocrvvrj, At first, indeed, 
we must take tq Sucaio^rvvQ SovkioOrjvai in the same sense as virh 
xo-piv efvai, namely, as the state of the justified man, conformably 
to which the conduct of his life is to shape itself; but as irvcv^iari 
ayco-^at is included in the notion of wo xdpi.v ^tvai, and thus 
XapLs itself obtains, in addition to the significance of a religious 
principle, that of a moral agent, so also the notion of StKaioon^vi; in 
this chapter expands itself, until the moral sense of righteous- 
ness of life, which is the efiect of the morally renovating favour 
of God, is added as a further moment to the specific Pauline 
sense of the righteousness by faith, which is the effect of God's 
reconciling favour. But the former is only added to the latter, 
it is not put in its place, not at least in such a way as to annul 
the whole of the former doctrine of the righteousness of faith, 
and to substitute for it an entirely new doctrine of moral righ- 
teousness.^ The real righteousness of the irveviia and the ideal 
righteousness of faith are, on the contrary, connected with each 
other as a new relation to God and a new moral vitality, of 

dominant throughout ; only the new religiooB relation is here completed on its moral 
side, by being indicated as the necessary ground of new moral vitality, of kcuvSttiq ZutfiQ 
(ver. 4). 

^ I can only consider this opinion of LUdtmann^a (nt sapra, p. 165 f. and 208 — 215) 
as an extraordinary mistake, the refutation of which may be found in the former 
part of this work (Chap. ii. iv, ▼.). 

p 2 
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"which neither can take the place of the other, but which are 
necessarily in need of each other to make up the whole, but in 
such a way that the religious idea always remains as the founda- 
tion, and (both to the Apostle and to the religious view of all 
time) the chief thing. However, the Apostle also makes much 
less use of the idea of righteousness for the moral renovation of 
life than he does of holiness. 

But this idea also obtains in the writings of Paul a deepened 
meaning, corresponding with that of ttj^cv/ao. The word ayios, on 
the ground of its usage in the Old Testament, denotes primarily 
in the writings of Paul also the being devoted to God, belong- 
ing to God, standing in relation to Him. Everything is holy in 
this sense which rests on divine revelation (ypa<f>ai aytai, Rom. 
i. 2; vofios, fvToXri dy., vii. 12), or which is connected with divine 

W^orsllip (vaos Tou 6€ov aytos €<rTi, 1 Cor. iii. 17; Ova-ia ay., Eom. 

xii 1). So Israel also as a whole, as a theocratic community, 
is compared to a holy root and to holy leaven; and the indi- 
vidual members of this people, inasmuch as they have grown as 
branches from the root, have the predicates which belong to the 
whole expressly applied to them. And as in Israel the indi- 
vidual members participate in the holiness of the community of 
the Hebrew nation, so the same thing is true of the Christian 
community, so that the natural connection with it which is 
effected by the relation of man and wife, parent and child, 
extends the holiness which belongs to the Christian part to the 
other part which is not Christian; the non-Christian husband 
or wife is made lioly by the Christian wife or husband, the non- 
Christian child by the Christian parents (1 Cor. vii. 14). In 

* 

this purely objective sense, which rests on the Old Testament 
view, we must in the first instance take the standing predicate 
of the Christians, ayioi ; they are this simply on the ground of 
their being called to the fellowship of the Christian community 
(cf. kXtjtoI aytoi, Rom. L 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 2). But in this union with 
the body of Christ, the Christian, we must remember, also 
receives the spirit of Christ, the irvtvfm aytov, which, as we have 
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seen, becomes in him the principle of a new personal life. In 
this respect the Christian is now holy, not only on account of 
his belonging to the chosen Messianic community, but essen- 
tially on account of his subjective possession of the principle of 
holiness, the holy spirit. Christians are clytoi in the Apostle's 

eyes, not only as the KX-qrol koL €in,Ka\ovfJk€voi to ovo/jm tov Kvptov 

(as belonging to the community which calls itself by the name 
of Christ), but essentially as the 'qyiaa-fj.kvoi Iv Xpun-i} 'I-qaov 
(1 Cor. L 2), that is to say, as those whose life has become holy 
in principle by its communion with Christ. Thus the converted 

Gentiles are called a sacrifice, riyiaxryAvr^ iv Trvci'/xaTi ayiy (Eom. 

XV. 16), and the Corinthians are reminded. Ye were once gross 

sinners, but now direX.ovu-ao'Otf '^yidxrOrjT^ Iv TTVtvfJ.ark rov Otov rffiQv, — 

in which words the union of the two predicates, and the oppo- 
sition in which they are placed to the previous life of sin, shows 
that this rjyid(rOriT€ denotes not merely devotion of themselves as 
belonging to God, but moral purification and sanctification in 
principle, or, in short, the presence of the jrvevfia in Christians as 
the principle of holiness. 

Before we proceed to consider the development of this princi- 
ple in the process of sanctification, or in the Christian moral 
life, which belongs to this part of our subject, we must answer 
the question, how this new Christian Trv€Vfia is related to the 
natural Trvcvfta of man, which was described in Chap. i. as 
occupying the middle point of indifference between the opposing 
principles of irv^vfia (in the higher sense) and a-dp^, and consti- 
tuting the neutral substratum of the personal life. We have to 
consider, with reference to this point, statements of the Apostle 
which are of two different kinds; in the one, he implies that 
the Christian irv€vp.a and the natural human irv€vpja. co-exist and 
work upon one another; in the other, he makes no difference 
between them. Of the first kind, the most important are to 
be found in the following passages: Eom. viii. 16, avro to 7rv€vfia 

frvjjLfMLpTi'ptl Ty TTvcu/xaTi fiov, oTi ka-p-tv TtKva Oeov : and ver. 26, Tt 
TT/wxrcuf w/xc^a ovk otSaptv, dkk* avro to Trvcvfta I'Trc/JCVTvyp^avci iirc/j 
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viiiiav (rTCvay/Aots aXaX^rois : ix. 1, (rvfifiaprvpown]^ fioi rrjs cruveiS^- 

crecos fwv Iv wvcvfuiTi ayif . To this class belong also the passages 
which speak of conditions of the irvevfia of the Christian which 
cannot be said to be conditions of the indwelling spirit of God, 
which is itself strength, and life, and holiness ; such are comfort, 
and peace of mind (2 Cor. iL 12, vii. 13 ; 1 Cor. xvi 18), or defile- 
ment (2 Cor. vii. 1), or sanctification, and keeping pure (1 Cor. 
vii. 34; 1 Thess. v. 23), or, lastly, rescuing from destruction 
(1 Cor. V. 5). These passages presuppose that even in the Chris- 
tian who possesses the wvevfjui aytov, there is still a human wvevfia 
different from it, which is capable of suffering, and of defilement, 
and of perishing, and is in need of the inworking of the divine 
TTvevfiay in order to be freed or protected from all these, and 
which is thus related to the divine rrvevfia as the receiving 
to the giving subject (see above. Chap. i. p. 65). But by 
the side of these passages there are also others to be found 
which do not assume or even admit of any distinction between 
the divine and human td/cO/mi in the Christian. So in Eom. 
viii. 10, TO Trv€vfia (tarj 5ia BiKaioa-vvrjv, where wc are compelled by 
the antithesis t6 <rw/ia v€Kpov 8i a/iapriav to refer the words to 
the individual TrvcP/m of the Christian, which, however, can only 
be " life " by virtue of its unity with that of God, as is stated in 
vei-s. 9 and 11, with regard to irv€vfta Oeov and Xpurrov; further, 

in 1 Cor. xiv. 14 f., to 7rv€vfid fiov irpoa-€v\€Tai, and wpoa-ev^ofiai T<p 

TTvcu/AaTi, it is the 7rv€vfia of the Apostle himself which prays in 
him, or with which he prays (in speaking with tongues) ; but 
this wv€v/ia can nevertheless be only the supernatural principle 
of the xa^«^A«iTa bestowed by God, for speaking with tongues is 
one of these. To this class, again, belong those passages in which 
the rrvtvp/x is connected with human virtues as their subject, 

such as 2 Cor. iv. 13, to avro wvevfia Trjs Trwrrcws: 1 Cor. iv. 21, 
and Gal. vi. 1, Trvevfia TrpaorriTO^: Rom. XV. 30, ay dirq rov irvevfiaTOSl 

1 Thess. i. 6, x^P^ wveviiaros ayCov : and especially 2 Cor. vi. 6, 

€V ayioTT^Ti, €v yviiMrei, iv pjaKpoOvpLU^f kv "xprjarroTqTi, iv irvcu/AaTt ayi<^, 

iv dydirjj, &c. In all these passages it is certainly much easier 
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to understand the ^rvcvfta simply as the subject of these virtues, 
than (according to the common interpretation) to separate it 
from the Christian subject, and make it the cause of the virtues 
named in connection with it Especially in the passage last 
quoted, kv Trvcv/Aan dyty, in the midst of the other Christian 
virtues, must necessarily denote another spiritual condition of 
the Christian, namely, his being filled with the holy spirit of 
God (cf. ffOKTcs ry irvcuftart, Rom. xii 11). In all these and 
similar passages, the separation between irvcvyia aytov as being 
objective, and the subjective Christian spirit, is not exegetical 
exactness, but rather scholastic abstraction, which certainly 
perverts the meaning of the Apostle. This we shall find, on the 
contrary, to be, that the divine irvivim and the natural human 
TTvcGfta coalesce in the Christian into the unity of a new s^uhfect, a 
Kaivbs or TTvevfuiTiKos avOpiOTTos (they unite therefore in substance, 
comp. 1 Cor. vi. 17), but yet in such a way that this union 
is not absolutely complete from the beginning, but always pro- 
gressing merely, and therefore always in part not existing; conse- 
quently both substances are always in another sense distinct, 
and related to each other as that which is active and giving, 
to that which is passive and receiving. It is this very process 
of the union of the divine and the human spirit, constantly 
advancing towards the unity of a personality in the image of 
God, which is ever becoming more complete, that we have now 
to consider further. 



The Development of the New Life; Sanctification. 

By virtue of man'6 having obtained for his own, in his union 
with Christ by faith, a new principle of life, the TrvtvfM ayiov, the 
possibility is given to him, and with it the moral necessity, 
of framing his own life so as to be pleasing to God and to 
resemble Him; in short, to be a holy life. There is, it is true, no 
physically compulsory necessity in this principle, but its realiza- 
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tion takes place only through the free self-determination of man 
to allow himself to be directed by the spirit which dwells in 
him. Because, by viitue of his being a Christian, he lives in the 
spirit, so he ought, and has the power, spontaneously to walk in 
the spirit as his actual element, or according to the spirit as 

his actual guide (GaL v. 25, ci fcSficv wcv^n^ irvevfJLari Kal 
aTOL\ti}fi€v : Eom. viil. 4, Tj/a to SiKaitofiffL rod vofJLov irXrjptady €v 
tffAiv TOts fJ.rf Kara <rdpKa Trc/JiTraTOiKriv dAAa Kara irvcvfia). Never- 
theless, the Apostle regards the progress of the new life as by 
no means the spontaneous action of man ; but as its beginning 
depended on a close union of man with Christ, in faith and 
baptism, so also does its progress consist in the divine human 
process of the ever more complete realizing of the Christian 
principle of salvation, according to aU its moments, in tlie 
spiritual life of man; salvation is likewise continually said to 
grounded in God (1 Thess. v. 23), wrought out by human free- 
dom (2 Cor. vii. 1), and both together (Pliil. ii. 12, 13). 

Now, to pursue the matter further into detail, sanctification 
consists in the carrying on of the same two-sided process, of 
dying and rising again with Christ, which has already begun in 
baptism. The Christian has already, in giving himself up to 
Christ as his own, crucified his flesh, with its passions and 
desires; henceforth he is to mortify continually the Trpa^€ts.Tou 

aoifMLTos (Gal. V. 24, ifrravptocrav ', cf. Eom. viiL 13, a — ^ai^arourc 

(rj<r€<rO€) ; he has put on Christ in baptism, now he is to put him 
on continually by walking honestly as in the day (GaL iii. 27 
with Rom. xiii. 14) ; he is already in Christ, apprehended by 
Christ, now he is to lay hold of him more and more, to change 
himself into his image, and let Christ be formed within him 
(Phil. iii. 12 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Gal. iv. 19) ; the old has already 
passed away in him, and all has become new, but now he is to 
transform himself continually by the renewal of his mind, by 
the daily renewal of the inward man (2 Cor. v. 17, compared with 
Eom. xii. 2, and 2 Cor. iv. 16). The latter passages may guard 
us from misunderstanding the former ; the Oavarovv rots Trpd^iis 
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rov a-iifiaroi does not mean a sensuous mortification of the body 
and its natural needs and functions, not an ascetic self-castiga- 
tion; that would be far from according with the free spiritual 
apprehension of these externalities, which is repeatedly ex- 
pressed in other passages by the Apostle (comp. especially 
Eom. xiv. 13 — 23, 1 Cor. vi. 12); but it points to such a 
restraint being put upon the fleshly extemalizations of life (the 
oriOvfAiai and TraOrjfjuiTa, which peculiarly belong to the flesh, 
as constituting the body), that they shall not be able to gain the 
mastery over the self-conscious spiritual ego ; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 27, 

VTrcoTria^o) ro o'tayua koI 8oi;Xay(i>yo>, /ii/7ra)s aXXois Krjpv^as avros r 

a£<$Ki/AO$ y€V(o/Aai, with which, however, the tXtvOepo^ dv Ik Tdvr(av 

(ver. 19) is perfectly consistent. In the same way, in vi. 12, * 

the consciousness of the most complete autonomy is closely * 

united with the principle of the strongest self-control {iravra fioi 
c^coTiv, ttAA* ovK eyw l^ovci.aa'difp'ofija.i. wro Ttvos). This warfare 18 \ 

not directed against the body as such, but only against the body | 

as it consists of o-a^f, and allows the hriOviJL(.lv of the latter, 
which is contrary to the spirit, to prevail in it ; the body itself, 
however, is, notwithstanding this, according to its true desti- 
nation, a temple of the holy spirit (1 Cor. vi. 19 f ), and God can 
and ought to be glorified in it ; it ought to be holy (vii. 34), and 
its members instruments of righteousness (Eom. vi. 13, 19). \ 

Thus Paul thorougldy recognizes a positive relation of the body 
to the holy spirit, as the aim of sanctification ; but as sanctifi- \ 

cation (frequently in the case of the Gentiles with whom the 
Apostle has to deal in his Epistles) starts from a condition in \ 

which the body, as a matter of fact, behaves in just the contrary \ 

manner, and is only an organ of the anti-spiritual flesh, it is 
easy to understand why, in treating of sanctification, Paul gives, 
as he certainly does, so much more weight to the negative side 
of the question regarding the body.^ 

The Apostle accounts the crvfiTreurx^tv (Rom. viii. 17), i e. • " 

^ Comparo with the above, the appoeite remarka of Biedofnann, Dogmatik, § 292. 
Holtten, ut aupra, p. 443, takes a different Tiew. 
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bearing the sufferings which the Christian encounters in his 
calling as a Christian, therefore for the sake of Christ and in 
imitation of him, or generally in his Christian life, as an essen- 
tial part of the negative side of sanctification, or of dying with 
Christ. He describes his being in constant danger of death for 
the sake of Jesus (del Tra^oStSo/xc^a €ts Bdvarov Sioi 'Iiy<rovv, 2 Cor. 
iv. 11) as a carrying about in his body of the putting to death of 
Jesus {vkKpwris *Iiy<rou), the purpose of which was that the life of 
Jesus also might be manifested in his body (ib. ver. 10, of. ver. 14) 
in the day of the resurrection. The Apostle thus regards his 
sufferings as a copied repetition of the sufferings of Christ, which 
is essential in order to the completion of the transformation into 
the image of Christ As in him suffering was a putting to death 
of the outward part of man Clryo-ov), and at the same time a con- 
demnation of sin in the flesh (Rom. viii. 3), an airoBav€tv tjJ 
d/ia/yrt^, in Order to live henceforth to God (vi. 10), so the suffer- 
ings of the Christian serve to wear away the fleshly outward 
man, in order that the inward man may be daily more renewed, 
and made capable of reflecting in that day, in a corresponding 
form of appearance, the exceeding 8d^a of Christ (2 Cor. iv. 16 f., 
V. 1 f., iii 18). In this certainty he says, "As the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ" (2 Cor. L 5. In Phil, iii 10, the end of faith is the 
knowledge of the power of Christ's resurrection, but also — and 
in fact as the condition of this knowledge — " the fellowship of 
his sufferings, in being made conformable unto his death '*). 

To this negative side of sanctification, wliich thus consists in 
the mortification of the flesh, and in the patient endurance of 
Bufferings, is related the positive side, as in Christ the resurrec- 
tion life is related to suffering and dying. As the risen one has 
become a perfect spirit (2 Cor. iii. 17), so sanctification, in its 

positive side, is a life kv Kaivorrjn Trvevfiaro^, or briefly €v 7rv€v/JLaLri, 

where the Trvcv/Aa is imagined as the clcmeixty in which the sub- 
jective life essentially reposes, in which it has its fulness and 

its power; or it is said to be irepiTrarcrv irvcv/Aar^, Kard Trvcv/xa, 
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where the wevfia is imagined as the rule by which the free self- 
determination guides itself, as the law (Bom. viiL 2, 6 v<$/lu>s tov 
irv€v/AaTo^ rrj^ (utrjs cv X/dutt^)) by which the Ufe is ruled in the 
individual And further, as the life of the risen one is a {rjv tQ 
^c<^ (Eom. vi 10), so also is sanctification a (^v t<^ 6€<f cV XpurrQ 

I-qcrov, a irapiardvai cairrov ry ^ci^, and SovXuiSrjvai ry 6€<f (ib. vers. 

11, 13, 22). That Christ, who is bound up in a mystical imion with 
the believer (the indwelling spirit of Christ), is the animating 
power, and that the will of God is the highest and final end of 
the life of sanctification, is expressed by the peculiar but signifi- 
cant figure, that the Christian, freed from his former wedded lord 
(the law), has become the spouse of the risen Christ, in order 
that he may, in this new marriage-bond, become fruitful for 
God {Kapiro<f>oprja'ai 6€(f, Com. vii. 4). 

What this fruit of the spirit in us should be is said in GaL 
v. 22 f.; it is Christian virtue, displayed in its numerous mani- 
festations, as love, joy, peace, long-suflfering, righteousness, good- 
ness, fidelity, gentleness, temperance. Whilst joy, and perhaps 
also peace (if it be not here equivalent to a peaceful disposition), 
express the religious key-note of the Christian, and temperance 
expresses the virtue of self-command with reference to his own 
sensuous nature, all the others relate to his right conduct towards 
his neighbour, and are modifications of the fundamental social 
virtue of the Christian, love, which is therefore placed before all 
the others. It is regarded by the Apostle as at once the highest 
gift of the spirit (1 Cor. xiii.), and the complete fulfilling of the 
law, that is to say, in its moral essence (8iKato>/ia tov v6fjLov, Bom. 
viiL 4), which — after the Mosaic law has been stripped of its 
worldly sensuous element — ^is materially identical with the law 
of Christ, so that love may be said to be the TrXrjpfafm v6fM>v, as 
well with regard to the Old Testament law (Bom. xiii 8 — 10 ; 
GaL V. 14), as with regard to the law of Christ (GaL vi 2). 
Because it is itseK the fulfilling of the law, the law is no longer 
against it (GaL v. 23), has neither to demand anything of it, nor 
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to condemn it, has lost its significance as a mritten law with 
respect to it, and thus that freedom from the law which was 
already contained as an ideal right in the vto^ccria, and guaran- 
teed objectively by the death of Christ (see above), has become 
real in love. At the same time, however, love is precisely that 
which — does not, indeed, outwardly fetter, but — inwardly 
constrains our freedom, and puts it at the service of our 
neighbour (GaL v. 13), as it is itself a being bound by the 
love of Christ; 2 Cor. v. 14, ^ ayam; Xpurrov — towards us 
which he displayed in dying for us — avvex^t 17/Aas, L e. keeps us 
within bounds, bridles and rules our conduct towards others, by 
means of gratitude to him, which admits no more of self-seeking. 
A practical example of this is seen in 1 Cor. viiL 1 1 and Rom. 
xiv. 15, viz., the loving regard for the weak brother for whom 
Christ died. Christian brotherly love is thus only the natural 
reflection and imitation of the love of Christ and of God which 
we have made our own by faith (2 Cor. viiL 9 ; Rom. xv. 2 f.). 
For this very reason, it cannot but happen that faith, saturated 
with such contents, should exercise its power outwardly by love; 
in faith itself, the love of God to us which we accept changes 
itself into active love for our neighbour; Trams is St' dydmit 
€V€pyov/jL€vrj, Gal. V. 6. Love, therefore, is not added to faith from 
without to complete it, but it has in faith (which makes us of 
one mind with Christ, or has the spirit of Christ for its concrete 
contents) its organic germ, which, if only faith itself remain 
alive, necessarily expands into the moral energy of love. For 
faith, as the giving up of the heart to God, makes us free from 
the ungodlike will of the flesh and of our own selves, and there- 
fore also from the law, which is only valid against the carnal 
mind ; but this it does only by placing our own freedom in de- 
pendence on God; but in this free bondage to God is to be 
found the source of that power which binds man to man in 
freedom, namely, love ; in faith the Christian is avo/nos, cAcv^cpos 

a>v CK 7ravro>v, in love he is €vvofJix>s X/3iOT<^, irao'iy kavrov SovXcoo-as 
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(1 Cor. ix. 19 f.).i Moreover, as the inwardly binding law of 
freedom, love may, under certain circumstances, demand an ex- 
ternal limitation of the vse of Christian freedom, an abstinence 
from that which is in itself permissible; for instance, where it 
is required by regard for weak brethren, whose faith is not yet 
strong enough to be free from the letter of statutes, and whose 
consciences might therefore be shocked by the free practice of 
stronger brethren (Rom. xiv. 13 f.; 1 Cor. viii. 9). Yet, on the 
other hand, even this loving regard for those who are not free 
must not go so far as to injure the riglit of freedom and the truth 
of the gospel (Gal. v. 1 — 12, ii. 3 — 5, 11 — 21); it must, there- 
fore, extend only to really indifferent matters, and the Apostle 
himself certainly seems to have held, concerning the limits of 
this extension, at one time a stricter, and at another time a more 
tolerant, opinion (c£ below. Chap, viii.); and it must be practised 
only with reference to those who are really weak, whose con- 
sciences, not being free, require loving consideration and tole- 
rance on the part of the stronger, but who have no desire to 
acquire for themselves any right to rule in such matters (Eom. 
XV. 1); wliilst against those who wish to rule, to set themselves 
up as masters over the faith of others, and to make their own 
narrowness a slavish yoke to limit the Christian freedom of the 
community, the exclusive right of Christ to sovereignty is to be 
energetically maintained, as he is the only Lord and Judge of the 
conscience, whose dominion is incompatible with any yoke what- 
ever of bondage to men (Eom. xiv. 3 — 12; GaL ii. v. 1; 1 Cor. 
vii. 23). 

In this way, then, in his religious principle of faith, the Apos- 
tle has at the same time indicated the immanent principle of a 
Cliristian morality which is neither without law, nor has to seek 
its law outside of itself, beyond the Christian sphere, in that 
of Judaism, but which bears its law essentially within itself, 
namely, in the religious principle of Christianity, which lies at 

^ Luther gives the most beautiful and truly Pauline exposition of this thought in 
his treatise "Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen.*' 
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the root of it If we are by faith in Christ set free from the 
schoolmaster of the external law, which was a law of bondage, 
then we have attained a Tiew law in the love of Christ (L e. love 
for Christ), namely, " the law of the spirit of life in Christ,*' 
which no longer stands externally over against us, as an enslav- 
ing and condemning letter, but which works in us real freedom, 
strength to live the new life. This freedom from the external 
(Mosaic) law, which had become to justifying faith an ideal 
right belonging to sonship, now attains its completion in the 
truly freeing and animating power of the spirit of life given by 
Christ, which frees us from the law of sin and of death by work- 
ing in us love, which is the fulfilling of the law, and the realiza- 
tion of the Sucaitafm rov v6fiov (Kom. viii. 2 — 4). And inasmuch 
as the ideal relation of sonship first begins to work subjectively 
in this real state of freedom, sonship is so inseparably connected 
with the existence of the spirit, that from the fact of the spirit 
working in a man it may be concluded that he is a child of God 
(Eom. viiL 14). 

In this way the Pauline opposition of faith to law and works 
now attains its essential completion. Faith is not opposed to 
every law, but only to that law which cannot give life, because, 
being external, it has its insuperable limit in the fleshly nature 
(«rt^v/x€ti/) of man (comp. Gal. iii. 21 with Eom. viii. 3, 7), there- 
fore to the Mosaic letter of the law (and to every law which, like 
that of Moses, opposes to the will of man the rigid " thou shalt '* 
as a foreign will; and this is indeed the case with law in 
general, if we look to the bottom of it, from the standpoint of 
the natural man). But faith is not opposed to the Tiew Cliristian 
law, which consists in the impulse of the holy spirit, and which 
accordingly no longer merely commands, but at the same time 
gives life, i e. pleasure in and strength for the accomplishment : 
the Apostle calls this, according to its true nature, " a law of 
the spirit of life in Christ," and, according to its origin, " the law 
of Christ" (Eom. viii 2 ; GaL vi 2). Now this law is certainly 
valid also for the Christian ; but the true moral essence of the 
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old (Mosaic) law, its Sticaio>/Aa, is not only contained in it, but is 
for the first time brought into full validity and effectiveness 
(Eom. viii. 4, xiiL 8 — 10). So far it is certainly correct to say 
that Paul in his doctrine of faith (that is to say, faith filled with 
the 7rv€vfj,a and working by love) does not overthrow the law, but 
sets it up; only we must not introduce this thought into the 
words of Rom. iii. 31, where it woidd very abruptly and unneces- 
sarily interrupt the development of the doctrine of justification ; 
these words, on the contrary, form the transition to the Scrip- 
ture proof of the doctrine of justification which follows, and 
therefore 6 vofio^ in that passage can mean nothing else than the 
Old Testament revelation in general, and especially that which 
was made to Abraham. From this point of view we shall also 
be able to understand the striking passage which appears to 
form a contradiction to Gal v. 6, namely, 1 Cor. viL 19, " circum- 
cision is nothing, and the foreskin is nothing," aAAa TT^pr)cris tQv 
cvToAwv Oeov. Here also both Judaism and Heathenism are alike 
said, to be nothing, in comparison of the new religious moral life 
of the Christian; but whilst in GaL v. 6 the latter is appre- 
hended in its ground and in its manifestation as Trurrt? 8l dydirq^ 
€V€pyovfjL€irq, here the moral manifestation alone is brought for- 
ward, and that in a form which was certainly the usual mode 
of expression for Jewish morality, or for righteousness in the 
Jewish legal sense. Nevertheless, that this cannot be meant 
here is clear, because circumcision above all things belonged to 
the Tijprja-i^ cVtoAwv in the Jewish sense; and as this integral 
part of the Jewish keeping of the law is here said to be nothing, 
it is self-evident that by cVroAat here is meant the law, not in its 
Mosiac form, but only in its universal moral essence, abstracted 
from the positive Jewish law, that is to say, the moral law as it 
is comprehended in love. It is also self-evident that the 
Apostle demands from the Christian moral fruit, not only in 
virtues (GaL v. 22), but also in the actual practice of them, that 
is to say briefly, in works ; it would certainly be a mistake to 
suppose that the Apostle meant an abstract piety which should 
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not attain to moral action. He expressly demands of the Gala^ 

tians €pya(tofJL€6a ro aya^ov vpos irdvra^, fidkioTa 8c irpos rovs oiK€iov9 

rrj^ irurT€<as : and not to be weary in doing good is, according to 
him, the condition of the future harvest, is therefore virtually 
that which he before called sowing to the spirit (GaL vi 8 — 10). 
Again, he wishes for the Corinthians that the favour of God may 
come abundantly upon them, in order that they themselves may 
act abundantly in every good work {iraaav xdptv Trc/s&a-crcva-ai €« 

VfAoi^ Zva — 7r€pi(r(r€xrqT€ cts irav ipyov dyaSoVf 2 Cor. IX. 8), and the 

proportion of the harvest will be conditioned by the sparing or 
abundant proportions of this sowing (ver. 6). This leads us to a 
further point connected with this subject. 

The "walking in the spirit," according to the sense of the new 
Christian morality which has just been developed, is not only 
the necessary (L e. infallible and obligatory) fruit of accepted 
salvation, but it is also the indispensable means and condition 
of the perfecting of salvation, the final a-iorqpU, This is ex- 
pressed by the Apostle by many different turns of thought, 
which, however, are perfectly consistent with each otlier. He 
says to the Philippians in plain words (ii. 12), /ura </>o/?oi; koI 

TpofJLOv rrjv edvriov a-taTrjpLav Kartpyd^ta-Oty they are to WOrk OUt 

their final salvation by their moral action, and that with fear 
and trembling, on account of the constant possibility of falling 
back through moral slotlifulness, and after all losing their salva- 
tion. But he immediately adds the ground on the presupposi- 
tion of which alone that Kar^pyd^^frOai, is really possible, and 
therefore also becomes a duty, 6 ^eos ydp eoTiv 6 kv^pyCiv Iv vfiXv 
KoX TO ^cActv Kal TO Ivtpyelvi it is the willingness and the power to 
perform morally good works, effected by God, by imparting the 
irvevfia dyiov, On the ground of which we are put in a position to 
work out our salvation for ourselves, namely, by giving activity 
to that principle in the particular acts of moral life. This 
exactly agrees with what the Apostle acknowledges of liimself 

(lii. 12), oi'x OTi TjSrj cAajSov rf i]8r) rcrcXetcu/iai, St(u/(o> Sk, €t Kal 
fcaraXa^o), €<t> y Kal KaT€\rj<f>drfv {mo rov XpiOTOv 'Irfcrovl Certain 
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as he is of being apprehended by Christ, of having found in him 
the righteousness of God (ver. 9), he is still so far from thinking 
that he has already attained completely or finally to the purpose 
for which he was destined by God, to which he is called, that, on 
the contrary, the favour which he has obtained is only so much 
the stronger motive never to be satisfied with the degree of 
moral perfection that he has at any time attained, but to strive 
and advance ever further forward after the still unattained end 
of absolute perfection. Nay, he says in fine irony to the Philip- 
pians, those who are now perfect should likewise be of this mind 
(ver. 15); tliat is to say, those who consider themselves perfect, 
pattern Christians, should prove themselves to be so by striving 
most zealously after that real perfection which was not yet 
reached. The same thought is also to be found in the figure 
of the race for the prize of victory in 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27. K 
deprivations were imposed, for the sake of a perishable crown, 
upon those who contended in the Corinthian games, much more 
should the Christian impose stiniggles and self-denial upon him- 
self for the sake of the imperishable crown (everlasting a-taTYjpta), 
as he himself, the Apostle, subdued his body by severe disci- 
pline, so that he might not, while preaching to others, be cast 
away himself: This evidently presupposes, as being ever present 
(at least in abstract)^ the possibility of losing the favour of God 
in consequence of the flesh recovering its mastery. Accordingly, 
the certainty of justification which is attached to salvation must 
not be conceived so abstractly as to exclude the moment of sub- 
jective freedom, with its possible vacillations and backslidings. 
The modest hypothetical expressions, therefore, in Pliil. iii. 11, 
c(V(i)$ icaTavT7/<r<o, and 12, ci ical KarakafSta, are by no means to be 
regarded as affording any ground for doubting the genuineness 
of this Epistle ; on the contrary, they only prove (like the whole 
of the passage in connection with them) that the most sober 
consciousness of his distance from the moral ideal was perfectly 
consistent with the most joyful faith in the favour of justifica- 
tion which he had experienced (ver. 8 f.); and this very insepa- 

Q 
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rable connection of the religious realism of a complete and 
satisfied consciousness of salvation, with the idealism which 
looks forward, and stniggles, and is still only hoping for salva- 
tion, and ever striving after the goal of perfection, is most 
characteristic of the evangelical ethics of PauL But for the 
very reason that this moral struggle has as its presupposition 
and its root the religious existence of man as justified and 
endowed with the spirit, the consequence of that struggle, the 
goal of Christian hope, appears not merely as an external recom- 
pence, or a purely supernatural fulfilling of a promise, as was the 
case in the Jewish, and more or less also in the Jewish-Christian 
view, but it appears as the natural fruit, in which the develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit attains to maturity. Accordingly, 
the moral action of the Christian is called a sowing to the spirit, 
which will produce the harvest of eternal life from the spirit 
(Gal. vi. 8); the existence of the (holy) spirit in man is therefore 
the presupposition for both, for the sowing and for the harvest, 
for the moral action, and for the eternal blessedness; but be- 
tween this fruit and the seed-plot in which it is potentially 
contained, must intervene the moral action of man, by which 
the forces latent in the spirit are let loose and put in operation, 
made powerful to impel and to produce fruit — that is to say, if 
this action is Iv Trvcv/xan and Kara irvivfm, lias spirit for its element 
and its rule. But because action of an opposite kind, sowing to 
the flesh, which reaps the harvest of destruction, is also a possi- 
bility for the Christian, he has need of the earnest warning, /a^ 

TrA.avao'^c, Oebs ov fivKTrjpL^eraLf o yap lav air^ip-Q avBpwnro^, touto 

OepLo-it (ver. 7). It is only the unconditioned dominion of sin 
in the flesh which has ceased in the Christian by virtue of his 
having received the spirit {afiaprla ov kv/jicw-ci, Kom. vi. 14), but 
the impossibility of allowing himself to be led by the flesh is not 
thereby established (the Qion posse non peccare has ceased, but he 
has not arrived at the non posse peccare, but only at the posse 7ion 
pcccare). Christians are no longer debtors to the flesh, so that 
they must hve according to it, but yet the two-fold possihUity 
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still remains, ct Kara a'd.pKo. (rJT€, ^cAXrrc d7ro6vrja'K€iVf ct Sk irviVfiaTi 
ras ir/Da^€i9 rod (r(o/Aaro9 ^ai/arourc, (rf(T€(rO€ (Rom. viii. 12 f.). 

If we are thus to understand tlie Christian life as a process of 
organic growth, which has the life of the spirit proceeding from 
God as its principle^ cuad again as its end, then we have already 
an answer to the question, how far Chiistian salvation is to the 
Apostle ^fxdure object of hope, and how far it is a present posses- 
sion of faith. For we find this two-fold way of regarding it in 
all the different ideas which represent Christian salvation to 
the mind of the Apostle ; above all, in that most general idea 
of o-cuTT^p/a, o-cofco-^at, which comprises the others within itself. 
The Apostle says, \Zv rmepa o-iaTr^ploL^ (2 Cor. vi. 2), from the fall 
of the Jews a-oynjpCa has sprung up for the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 11, 
comp. 15, Karakkayri Koa-fwv); Christians are the orcD^d/xcvot (1 Cor. 
L 18), for €<ria6r)fi€v ry ^XirCSi (Eom. viii. 24); but the other way 
of looking at it still preponderates, according to which the sedva- 
tion already anticipated as a fact by the hoping consciousness is 
nevertheless only realized in the future — (naO-q^roiitOa airh t^s 

opyri'i (Rom. V. 9, &C.), cruiTTjpiav KaT€pyd(&r6€, cts irepirroCrja-iv 
a-toTqpCas (PhiL iL 12 ; 1 Thess. V. 9), tyyvrtpov 17/uiiv 17 a-taTrjpCa 

(Rom. xiii. 11). Similarly, we are already indeed children of 
God by faith, and, on the ground of our being so, have received 
the spirit of sonship (Gal. ill 26, iv. 6) ; but yet we are still in 

this temporal life vlo6€crCav on-tKBe^ofXivoi, t^v dtrokvTpoxrtv rod 

awfiaroi ^fuav (Rom. viii. 23). As children we are also heirs, 
K\Yjpov6fMi (Rom. viii. 17 ; Gal. iii. 29), and that of all the pro- 
mises which from the beginning belonged to the people of God 
as the seed of Abraham — first of all, therefore, of the promise of 
the holy spirit (Gal. iii. 14) ; but, on the other hand, our KXrjpo- 
vofi€tv is also a future one, consisting in future arvvSo^aa-Orjvai, 
conditioned by present (rv/Atrao-xctv, or in the future possession of 
the jSao-tXei'a ^cou (1 Cor. VL 9 f., XV. 50; Gal. v. 21). If, in the 
passage last named, the kingdom of God appears as the Messiah's 
kingdom, which began with his coming, it is again, on the other 
hand, a present and inward one, and consists in righteousness, 

Q2 
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peace, and joy in the holy spirit (Rom. xiv. 17; comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 20). We have seen that the same two sides were contained 
in the idea of fwij (above, p. 205 f.). What is peculiar to Paul is 
not this two-fold view of Christian salvation, but the fact that 
the two sides are fused together again by him into a higher 
unity, namely, in the trv€v/ia, which, for all its transcendence, is 
nevertheless also present and immanent, and, for all its imma- 
nence, is yet at the same time transcendent and future. As 
salvation is already set forth ideally as present in justification, 
so also it is set forth really in the possession of the airapx^ 
irvcvftaros, in wliich we have a pledge and seal of our future 
redemption on which our hope may support itseK (2 Cor. i 22, 
V. 5, dppafSiav rov Trvci'/xaTos). In this way Paul's doctrine stands 
half-way between the transcendent idea of salvation which 
preponderates in Jewish Christianity, and the immanent idea of 
it which preponderates in the theology of John, and forms the 
transition from one to the other. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CHBISTIAN COMMUNITY. 



The first fonn of Christendom as the association of believers 
is the separate communities which were formed here and there 
in dififerent towns. These separate communities, according to the 
analogy of the political assemblies of the people of the Greek 
towns, were called (KK\rj<r[aiy Gal. i. 2, 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 19, and 
many other passages. But this name was further extended to 
the collective body of Christians, and these, although they never 
appeared as an external community or assembly, were called the 
kKKX-qa-la Tov Otov, that is, the commonwealth of God (1 Cor. x. 32 ; 
GaL i. 13). 

The nature of this community is only indicated by figurative 
comparisons, as Jesus only described the nature of the kingdom 
of heaven in parables. It is called in 1 Cor. iii 9, b. field of God, 
in which the Apostle plants, another waters, God grants the 
increase ; or a building of God, of which the Apostle lays the 
foundation, another continues the building (ibid. vers. 10 f.). 
And indeed this foundation is Jesus Christ ; it is laid once for 
all, for the whole Church, by God, and in each individual case is 
laid anew by the preaching of the Apostle, in founding every 
community. The advancement of the Christian life of the indi- 
vidual community, like that of the individual Christian, is there- 
fore, in connection with this figure, naturally called edification or 
building up (1 Cor. xiv. 4, 12, 26, &c.). More particularly, this 
building is called a temple of God, because it is the abode of his 
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holy spirit, which, as we have seen in the last chapter, dwells 
in the Christian. And this predicate is afiirmed both of the 
whole community as such and also of the individuals in it ; 
which indeed forms the specific difference between the Christian 
and the Old Testament community (cf 1 Cor. iii. 16 f. and 
vi. 19). If the figure of a building, the foundation of which is 
Christ, shows the stability of the community in its entire de- 
pendence on the historical Eedeemer, its own immanent vitality, 
in consequence of the possession of Christ's spirit of life, is more 
prominently displayed by the figure of the " body of Christ** As 
oneness and manifoldness are inseparably connected and inter- 
penetrate each other in the body, so Christians are one with 
each other through their communion of life with Christ in the 
holy spirit, or through the one spirit which fills them and the 
one Lord to whom they belong (1 Cor. xii. 4 f ); but this unity is 
no uniformity, but a unity of manifold hearts, each of which, 
through its special peculiarity, serves the whole in a special 
way. 

We shall have first to consider this manifoldness of gifts and 
offices in the community ; then to fix our attention on its one- 
ness, as it exhibits itself externally in the love-feast of the com- 
munity ; and lastly, to see how this comes into existence by a 
selection from Gentiles and Jews, the difference between whom 
is merged in the higher union of the Christian community. 



The Gifts and Offices in the Community. 

The one spirit reveals itself in dififerent powers or capacities, 
which, inasmuch as they are always bestowed by the favour of 
God on the individual as a special distinguishing possession, are 
called gifts of favour, xa/owr/iara, but inasmuch as they are at the 
same time for the use of the whole, qualify and call to a perform'- 
aiice of service to the community (StaKovta). Every individual 
endowment within the community includes also within itself an 
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individual task in the service of the community, therefore a call 
to ofiBice ; but every office depends solely on the special qualifica- 
tion of the individual by extraordinary endowment of the holy 
spirit. The distinction between official and unofficial gifts is 
therefore evidently a false one; for all gifts are in the first place 
individual, depend only on the disposal of the free will of God, 
but all at the same time form the ground of a capacity, and 
therefore of an obligation, to perform a public service, to take 
some office in the community. There were as yet, in tlie primi- 
tive community, no other offices than these which depended on 
individual endowments of the spirit, the rights and duties of 
which were simply consequences of personal power and capacity. 

Among the gifts wliich are often enumerated by the Apostle 
(especially 1 Cor. xii. 8—10, 28, 29, xiv. 6, 26; Eom. xii. 6—8), 
but never in systematic order and completeness, we may most 
suitably distinguish those which relate to the advancement of 
the life of the community in general, and those which relate 
especially to the edification of the community by the worship of 
God. The former again divide themselves into those which 
belong to the service of the community (in the narrower sense of 
the word SiaKovta), and those which belong to the guidance of it. 

The SittKovMt, in general, consisted in taking a careful and 
helpful interest in the members of the community (oKrtAi}^«5, 
1 Cor. xii. 28) in all their spiritual and bodily anxieties and 
necessities, and particularly in giving spiritual comfort (irapa- 
KaXQv, Eom. xii. 8) to those who were troubled in mind, impart- 
ing to the poor the necessary gifts (o /xctoSiSoos, ibid.), sympa- 
thizing with the unhappy (cAewi/, ibid.), especially tending the 
sick, and finally in healing diseases by the miraculous power of 
faith. With the last named are connected the 7r«rTts, the x^P^t^ 
lafidTQ}v, and the cvc/^y^/iara SvvdiJL€<av of 1 Cor. xii. 9 f. By this 
wCoTis we are not, of course, to understand simply believing, 
which is clearly not an individual gift of favour serviceable to 
the community, but the root of the very existence of tlie com- 
munity. We must therefore understand by it, faith under a 
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special form of activity ; and if we take into account its connec- 
tion with what follows, ^apia-fmra layLanav and ivepyrjfiara Svvdfi.€wv, 

we cannot conceive of it otherwise than as a special power of 
trustinu faith in God, an oUhusiasia or heroisin of faith. Such 
faith may be able to accomplish extraordinary acts for the wel- 
fare of the community, such especially as hading the sick. Such 
mii-aculous cures were effected at that time, as at all times/ by 
means of the psychological fact, that strong faith inspires strong 
faith, and this has a reviving and strengthening effect on the 
physical organism of the sick (at least in certain diseases). It 
is harder to say what we are to understand by the somewhat 
vague expression, ivepyrjfjLara Swdfieiov. Perhaps we must take it 
to refer chiefly to the diiving out of devils. 

We have next to consider in connection with the SiaKovia, the 
guidance of the community, KvlScpvija-is (1 Cor. xii. 28), to wliich 
TrpoLardfjLcvos in Rom. xii. 8, although it yiay more generally be 
understood of every office of authority, mainly refers ; also in 
Phil. i. 1, iiruTKOTTOL Kal SiaKovoL is precisely the same juxtaposition 
of leaders (overseers) and servants, excepting that we have hei-e to 
tliink in anticipation of offices which were only established at a 
later penod. This is clearly proved by the plural Itutkottol, wliich 
can denote nothing but what is meant in 1 Thess. v. 12 by ir^oib-ra- 
/Ltci/ot, and in other passages by Trpea-ftvrepoL, namely, those who, by 
virtue of a special endowment qualifying them for it, took upon 
themselves the task of lino-KofreLv and Kv^^pvav in all the affairs of 
the community. As, according to the nature of things, both these 
forms of activity, the service and the guidance of the community, 
are nearly related to each other, so we may see from 1 Cor. xvi 15 £ 

* It is undeniable that cures by means of prayer, wrought by persons who hare 
special powers of inspiring confidence, occur not unfrequently even at the present daj 
(a notable instance is that of the Suabian pastor Blnmhnnlt in BoU). We are by no 
means justified in thinking that there is anything in such phenomena different from 
the cwdfii-ig la^dnov in the Bible, unless we proceed on the extraordinary assump* 
tion of Protestant dogmatism, that the privilege of miracles was confined to the ancient 
period of the Biblical reconls, and that these were something 8Ui)Crnatural in the 
strongest sense of the word. But these suppositions are dogmatic postulates which 
both history and experience entirely contradict. 
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how both of them did actually often, or perhaps always, in the 
communities established by Paul, fall into the same hands. The 
Apostle here exhorts the Christian community to submit them- 
selves to the family of Stephanas, whose relatives had devoted 
themselves to the service of the saints (Christians), as well as to 
every one who co-operated with them, and worked (for the com- 
munity). We here get a view of the first beginning of church 
government as it is coming into existence. The right to claim 
submission from the other members of the community rests 
simply and solely on the fact that one or more persons have 
devoted themselves to the service of the community, and have 
carefully and laboriously attended to the needs of their fellow- 
christians. Not only do we find no mention in the Epistles with 
which we are here dealing of a regular office of leadership, with 
which an individual had in any way been formally entrusted by 
the Apostle, but this passage in the Corinthians unmistakably 
contradicts this supposition by the words tra^av cavrovs, which 
could not have been used if they had been appointed by the 
Apostle ; besides, in this case the duty of the community to sub- 
mit themselves to the household of Stephanas woidd have been 
made to rest simply on the authority of the Apostle, by virtue of 
which they had been appointed to their post of dignity ; whereas 
here, on the contrary, it is evidently looked upon as a grateful 
return for their having voluntarily devoted themselves to the 
service of the saints (observe tlie expression, koI v/xcts, you also — 
corresponding with that which they do for you). Moreover, it 
would be very extraoixlinary and incomprehensible, if the Apostle 
had really appointed leaders in his conmiunities, that he should 
never make them responsible for the disorders which occurred in 
the commimities of Corintli and Galatia ; and still more so, that 
in the excommunicating and receiving again of the sinner at 
Corinth, he very empliatically speaks of the community acting 
with him, the Apostle, but never mentions a leader of the com- 
munity, whom he would certainly in this case have had prima- 
rily to deal with as the ofi&cial representative of the conmiunity ; 
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on the contrary, he represents the matter as if the exclusion and 
interruption of communion with the brotherhood had been left 
entirely in the hands of its individual members. For when it is 
said in 2 Cor. ii. 6, " this punishment which has come upon the 
sinner from the greater number is enough," it is clear that this 
refers not to a presbytery of the community as an ofiBcial coiiit, 
but only to the greater number of the members of the commn- 
nity, which (probably as belonging to the party of Paul) had 
obeyed the command of the Apostle (1 Cor. v.), and had broken 
ofiF their intercourse with the incestuous person, while others 
(probably the anti-Pauline party) had opposed the formal ex- 
communication. Nothing could show more clearly than this how 
entirely a fixed organization was wanting to the Pauline com- 
munities, and accordingly how everything was completely de- 
pendent on the personal influence of a man who impressed others 
by his capacity, and who had distinguished himself by serving 
the community. Thus also in the Epistle to the Phihppians the 
community is exhorted indeed to concord and unselfish humility 
towards emh other (ii. 2 — 5), but not to submission under the 
cTTto-KOTToi, which would certainly have been the case if the later 
conception of office had been already current (compare the 
pseudo-Ignatian letters). And in 1 Thess. v. 12 f., grateful 
recognition is demanded for those who work as overseers of the 
community, but expressly only in the sense that they should 
" be esteemed so much the higher in love " for the sake of their 
work of love. The relation of the community to their leaders is 
thus still entirely that of free, moral, high esteem and respect, 
and not that of official, hierarchical subjection. This is also 
shown by the exhortation to the correction of the disorderly, 
being addressed in the same passage (ver. 14) simply to all the 
members of the community (a8€A</>oi, ver. 12), according to which 
the discipline of the church is here also, as in the Corinthian 
community, the business of the whole community, and not that 
of a privileged office or class. 

Let us turn now to the x<^P^f^^<^> which relate to the edifica- 
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tion of the community by the worship of God, including Aoyos 

a'0<t>ias, and Xoyos yvcucrecus, or SiSa-xrjf diroKakv^ii OF 'n'po<f>'qr€ui, ykvq 
ykiixraruiv and kpfirjviia ykwra-tiiv OF SiaKpum irv€v/mr<av. At the 

head of these stand the " speech of wisdom " and the " speech of 
knowledge," both of which are comprised in the more general 
notion of Si&xxiJ (this word is therefore wanting in 1 Cor. viii. 12, 
X. aro<f>. and A. yvcuo-. being substituted foF it, as conversely it is 
substituted foF these two in xiv. 26; on the other hand, in 
xiv. 6, cV yvcuo-ci and iv S^SaxQ correspond with each other, and 
are synonymous, as do also cv diroKakvif/n and cv irpo(f>'qT€ia), 
Both aro<l>Ca and y vokris refer to the knowledge of Christian salva- 
tion, but with this difference, that aro<f>La denotes the elementary 
consciousness of faith, the knowledge of elementary Christian 
truths in the simplest and most direct form of actual fact, with- 
out any insight into the How and the Wliy . Preaching of this kind, 
therefore, does not possess the convincing power of proofs derived 
from human wisdom, but that of the direct proof of the spirit, 
the divine power of which manifests itself to the heart (1 Cor. 
ii. 1 — 50). On the other hand, yvokrts is the deeper knowledge 
which is not directly given with faith, and which therefore 
cannot come to all in an equal degree (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 7, ovk h 

waa-iv 17 yi/okris). Its objects are the /iwrrrjpia (xiiL 2), which 

consist partly of questions regarding the eschatology (xv. 51), 
partly of those important questions about the right of Christian 
freedom, of which 1 Cor. viii. expressly treats. But these are 
connected with the more general question of the relation of the 
Christian to the Jewish law, and this again with the significance 
which attaches to the crucifixion of Christ, with reference to the 
law, and in general with the apprehension of the person and the 
work of Christ in the divine scheme of salvation. It is therefore 
mainly in relation to these points that we shall have to consider 
the Pauline gnosis. The ability to not merely understand these 
deeper and more difficult questions, but also to impart this 
knowledge to the community in learned discourses for their 
edification, is a gracious gift of the spirit in a much higher 
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degree than the plain " speech of wisdom," which only discourses 
in an edifying way about the elementary truths of the gospel, 
withcnit giving any explanation of the deeper secrets of faith. 

Further, aTroKciAi'^ts is to be taken with 7rpo<f>tfT€iaL, \rlierefore 
the latter only is mentioned in 1 Cor. xiL 10, and only the 
former in xiv. 26, but in xiv. 6 the two correspond with each 
other as cause and manifestation. Tliey consist in revelations 
regarding the future of the community, on which the conscious- 
ness of believers was intensely occupied, as we know, in the 
primitive church. Between the historical facts proclaimed by 
the Apostle and the prophetic picture of the completion of salva- 
tion, the remaining doctrines revolved as roimd a fixed centre, 
for they only represented, as it were, the series of connecting 
links between the beginning and the conclusion; hence we have 
in juxtaposition in 1 Cor. xii. 28 and 29, " first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers." But as practical exhortation, com- 
fort, and encouragement for the present Christian life, would 
most naturally have been connected with the prophetic hopes of 
the future, so we shall have to understand by Trpo<t>^]T€V€iv, in its 
wider sense, all those addresses to the community, the purpose 
of which was not so much to instruct them on questions of faith, 
as, by pointing to what ought to happen and would happen, to 
awaken an enthusiasm of faith, and animate them with the life 
of faith. This practical character of the irpo<t>rjT(v€tv, by which it 
comes most directly home to the hearts of the hearers, whether 
in smiting them down or raising them up, we may see most 
plainly in 1 Cor. xiv. 24. And it is quite in accordance with 
this view, that it is just this practical, edifying ^po</>7;T€V€iv which 
stands in the closest connection with that x<^^<rfia which belongs 
to the sphere of the excited emotional life, the speaking with 
tongues. 

The yXioa-a-n or yXaxro-ats AaActv, a highly valued and very 
frequent x^/Jtcr/Aa in the primitive church, but which so early as 
the second century had ceased to be any longer known by experi- 
ence, was, according to the description in 1 Cor. xiv., a mono- 
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logiie uttered by a person in an ecstatic state, unintelligible to 
ordinary hearers, and therefore requiring interpretation before it 
could edify the community, for whom it was wholly unfruitful 
without this interpretation, but edifying for the speaker himself — 
edifying, as we may suppose, in that sense in which the expres- 
sion of a lively emotion is always a necessity and an enjoyment 
to him who feels it. The ecstatic character of this mode of 
speaking is indicated by its taking place, according to ver. 14 £, 
only in the spirit, without the intervention of the vovs, ie. 
(cf. above. Chap, i.) of the understanding consciousness, there- 
fore in the living energy of immediate feeling, in consequence 
of which the speaker probably produced the impression of his 
being imconscious, not master of himself, possessed by a power 
that was not his own, and only acting with his tongue as the 
instrument of the unconscious spirit, not with the self-conscious 
ego. That which was uttered in this manner appears to have 
been of dififerent kinds, for the Apostle speaks of ykirq ykwra-tav : 
perhaps at one time mere inarticulate sounds (cf ver. 9, /irf 
€V(rrjfiov \6yov), at another time unconnected exclamations of a 
hymn-like character, which might have a certain resemblance to 
a psalm (hymnus), but without yielding any determinate sense, 
80 that the community, although it might perceive that what 
the speaker ^vith tongues expressed was the praise of God, was 
not enabled to join in it, or to say the responsory amen to it 
(ver. 16). It is easy to understand that such a thing was so far 
fix)m being able to act in an edifying way upon those present, 
that it produced, on the contrary, an uneasy impression of con- 
fusion of mind, or of madness, and at all events disturbed the 
order of the meeting assembled for the purpose of worship, and 
gave to bystanders occasion for mockery and blasphemy, rather 
than for conversion (ver. 23 f.). The Apostle therefore, without 
undervaluing this gift, in the possession of which, on the con- 
trary, he gloried, while giving thanks to God for it, yet, in 
in the interest of the community, desires that they should only 
speak with tongues in the assembly when the speaker himself 
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or some other person was in a position to translate that which 
was uttered in this ecstatic state into intelligible language, for 
the edification of all (vers. 27, 28). This itvterpretaiion, again, is 
also reckoned as a special gift, consisting probably in the power 
of transporting oneself into the half>expressed feelings of ano- 
ther, and clothing them in suitable language. By this interpre- 
tation of what is spoken in tongues, the outpouring of the 
feeling of the individual is turned into the utterance of the 
feeling of the assembled community, so that the ecstatic mono- 
logue becomes a responsory dialogue between the speaker and 
the community (ver. 16), in which the beginning of a church 
liturgy may perhaps be found. 

Thus we see how these gifts embrace the entire community 
as an organic whole, with all the activities which mutually work 
on each other within it ; the diversity of these operations, which 
are necessary for the whole, corresponds with the different in- 
dividual gifts, as they again, as operations of the one spirit of 
Christ, are serviceable to the one community for the one purpose 
of its edification. But the oneness of this manifoldness does not 
remain a merely inward unity in the one spirit, but also comes 
forth in outward manifestation, in the first place by the rite of 
haptis77i, which establisJies communion, by which the individuals 
are united to one body in one spirit ; and secondly, by the rite 
of the love-feast, or the Loi^dCs Supper, which preserves that conimu' 
nian, and renders it perceptible to tlie senses by a figure, which two 
things are declared, in the classical passage on the subject of the 
community, to be, together with the body of Christ, the means 
of holding it together, and the visible manifestations of its 
organic unity (comp. 1 Cor. xii 13). Of baptism we have 
already (Chap, v.) spoken ; we have now, therefore, to treat of 

The Lord's Suppek. 

When the Apostle, in 1 Cor. x. 16, calls the cup of blessing a 
" communion (xotvwvia) of the blood of Christ," the bread which 
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we break a " communion of the body of Christ," we must take 
this as an abbreviation for a means of communion, means of bind- 
ing together, lond; his words do not directly inform us what the 
nature of this union is, but we may learn it from the context. 
This union with the blood and the body of Christ, by drinking 
and eating at the Supper, is represented by the context of the 
passage as a contrast to that union into which those who eat of 
the sacrifice enter with the altar of sacrifice, and him to whom 
it is devoted ; Israel with God's altar and with God, the Gentiles 
with the altar of demons and with the demons themselves (vers. 
18, 20 f ). Now it is clear that this union with the altar and 
the being to whom it is devoted, can be no other than that 
which is implied in belonging to him, being personally united 
and bound by the recognition, in an act (by means of a symbol), 
of his supremacy.! The idea in this its general form is neither 
Christian nor Jewish, but has formed part of the popular belief 
in all nations, religions, and times ;^ and for the very reason that 
it was an idea generally acknowledged and recognized, the Apostle 
was able merely to indicate it in this pregnant manner, without 
any fear of being misunderstood by his immediate hearers. Ac- 
cordingly, it is no actual partaking (whether material or spiritual) 
of the body and blood of Christ, and of course no mere represen- 
tation of the absent Christ, that is here intended ; but the real 
meaning of the Apostle surely is, that partaking of the Lord's 
Supper puts us into mystical union aiul real coyinedion of life 
with the Lord himself, just as the partakers of the flesh of 
heathen sacrifices were put into such a connection with the 
demons, whereby they were subjected to their dominion and 
their influence. It is all the more necessary to acknowledge the 

^ Meyer, in his commentary on thii passage, calls it a "theokratisclier Eonnex;** 
for the rest, his explanation of the meaning of the word Koiviovia is correct, though 
not exhaustive ; nor does he say why it is connected with blood and body. 

' I may remind the reader of the Ghreek legend, that by eating a fruit of the nether 
world a man is given over to it ; also of the GFerman popular sayings about leagues 
with the devil being sealed by the acquisition, use, or enjoyment of things which 
belong to demons. 
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existence of this mystical element in Paul's conception of the 
Lord s Supper, because it does' in fact lie at the very root of the 
ancient idea of worship ; the symbol is here never mere symbol, 
but always mystical representation, medium of a real connection 
with the actual and operative object of worship. (The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, which constantly recurs in the history 
of religion, is a psychological question, which belongs to the 
philosophy of religion rather than to an exegetical inquiry like 
the present.) But how is it that a union, not simply with Christ, 
but with the body and blood of Christ, takes place by eating and 
drinking at the Ix)rd's Supper? We shall find an answer to this 
question also by the analogy of the commimion of the altar, ver. 
18. Of course, the mystical union that is established by the act 
of worship can in reality only relate to a person, but to tlie 
person according to the detinition and characteristics indicate 
by the things w-hich belong to him. Thus the communion with 
the altar is a communion with the God who has his place of 
worship and of revelation tliere; so also the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ is a communion with Christ, not in a 
general sense, but very specially, according to those character- 
istics which are indicated by his (broken) body, and his (shed) 
blood; therefore, in short, a union with Chrid as tJie cruci/i^d 
Bcdccmcr — therefore essentially the same as that wliich is 
efTected by faith and baptism (see Chaps, iv. and v.). But 
that this thought should be expressed precisely in tliis and 
in no other way, was suggested by the use of bread and wine 
as symbols, and required by the words of Jesus himself at the 
institution of the rite. The view^ that by o-w^a rov Xpurrov, in 
ver. IG, we are not to understand the real body of Christ at all, 
but his ethical body — that is, the community — is incorrect, as 
the parallelism of the blood contradicts it, as w^ell as tlie addition 
of the words, ov kAw/icv to apros, which would in that case have 
no meaning. 2w/itt has this figurative sense for the first time in 
ver. 17; but even if we allow that the word a-Cifia in ver. 16 may 

* Put forth as a conjecture by Baur, N. T. Thcol. p. 201. 
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by an association of ideas have suggested the thought contained 
in ver. 17, yet this thought is in any case a new thought, and 
different from that of ver. 16. It connects the communion that 
exists between Christians and Christ with that of Christians 
with each otiier, and makes the latter, which, in the form of a 
meal eaten in common by the members of the community, is a 
fact directly apparent to the senses, the ground of recognition 
and proof of the former, which cannot be an object of outward 
observation. The truth that all belong in common to the one 
Lord, the crucified Jesus, becomes a visible fact in the oneness 
of the community finding expression in their partaking of the 
Supper together. It is not implied by ver. 17 (as is often said) 
that the bread of the Lord's Supper is separate from other bread; 
but what it means is, that eating the bread of this Supper is an 
act of uniting with Christ, because it is an act that openly pro- 
claims the uniting of Christians with each other, which union 
can evidently have its real ground only "in Christ," in the spirit 
of Christ that makes them one. Thus this passage comes into 
the most exact accordance with xii. 13, where the two moments 
which are separated in vei's. IG and 17 are comprehended in the 
pregnant expression, Travrcs cts cv ^vcv/ia lirorurOrjiiev, for this 
wv€vfia is the spirit of Christ, and at the same time that of the 
community as the body of Christ. 

The other classical passage, 1 Cor. xi. 23 f., contains nothing 
inconsistent with the interpretation which we have given to 
1 Cor. X. IG, and which completely harmonizes with the funda- 
mental ideas of Paul as expressed elsewhere. Here the Apostle, 
after giving an account of the institution of the Lord's Supper 
as he had received it from Christ, without any intervention 
whatsoever (of man), adds as a further explanation from himself 
of the words ct$ T>yv ^firiv dia/ii^o-tv, that the celebration of this 
Supper, as often as it occurred, was an act which proclaimed the 
death of the Lord (KarayycAAeTc indicative, not imperative); 
which we must certainly understand not in the bare sense of a 
proclaiminir of tliut historical faot, but in the religious sens*! of 

i; 
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a confession of that fact, and a recognition of its significance for 
faith. The significance of the celebration therefore turns out to 
be the same here as in the previous passage, namely, to give 
again and again an actual expression, a fresh confirmation by a 
mystical symbolic act, to the fact of belonging to the crucified 
Redeemer. But not a single word is said in the whole passage 
of any partaking of the present body and blood of Christ : if that 
were the meaning of the Apostle, why has he not once in the 
whole passage said the decisive word, but always spoken of eat- 
ing the bread and drinking the cup ? But when the unworthy 
partaker of this bread and this wine loads himself with guilt 
against the body and blood of Christ, because he does not dis- 
tinguish (think of or take into consideration) the body of Christ, 
we must not exactly suppose that this body is partaken of, or is 
in any way present ; the guilt, on the contrary, consists in the 
fact tliat the thoughtless partaker does not actually in earnest 
devotion realize to himself that to which his external act refers — 
the putting to death of the body of Christ ; this irreverent cele- 
bration is itself a profanation of that which is holy, of that to 
which tlie celebration refers. Moreover, the offence of the 
Corinthians which the Apostle is here rebuking, consisted not 
only in want of due reverence for the Redeemer, whose death 
the solemn act of remembrance and confession represented, but 
also in the want of due love towards the community, so that this 
meal, instead of being a love-feast which sliowed the unity and 
equality of tlie community in the Lord, gave occasion, on the 
contrary, to a separation of tlie rich, which showed pride and 
absence of love, and to a shaming of the poor, and thus to a 
dividing of the comnmnity, ver. 20 f. This also reminds us 
again that the idea of tlie Lord's Supper is two things at once, 
an expression of communion with Christ by faith, and of the 
communion of Christians with each other by love. 

The union of the community exhibited in baptism and the 
Lords Supper is in 1 Cor. xii. 13 expressly described as a union 
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of those wlw had been Jews and Gentiles, Although this does not 
appear at present to concern us nearly, we must consider that 
the main practical question for early Christianity, and especially 
for Paulinism, regarding the life of the community, was precisely 
this — were Jews and Gentiles to exist in the future as two sepa- 
rate parta that could not be bound together, or were they to be 
fused into the complete union of a new religious community ? 
We have already seen the position that Paulinism took up theo- 
retically with regard to this question, in the doctrine of the law 
and its abrogation by Christian sonship. And the practical 
carrying out of Paul's idea was rendered possible mainly by the 
fact, that far the greater part of the Christian community con- 
sisted of those who had been Gentiles, against whom the Jewish 
minority were unable to maintain for any length of time the par- 
ticularism which was the essence of their law. But this very 
course of events, which was brought about by the mission of 
Paul to the Gentiles, and which supplied the most brilliant con- 
firmation of the truth of the Pauline gospel, as it were by an 
actual judgment of God, was to a Jewish mind the almost 
insuperable stone of stumbling. That the children of Abraham 
should form only a dwindling minority in the Messianic com- 
munity, compared with the Gentiles who had hitherto been kept 
at a distance from the Divine promises, while all the prophets 
had conceived of the future period of salvation as essentially 
within the limits of the theocracy, so that Israel was the main 
stem and the overpowering majority, the Gentiles being only 
admitted on sufferance as guests and not as principal actors — all 
this was a perversion of what they had held on the authority of 
the Scriptures to be the Divine plan of salvation, to which the 
Jewish Christians could not reconcile themselves, and was hardly 
a less bitter vexation to them than the Pauline doctrine of the 
cross of Christ as the end of the law. 

In support of his view the Apostle had to show that, as the 
favour of God was the sole cause of the provision of salvation, 
so it was the sole and sovereign dispenser of the call to salva- 

R 2 
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tion, and that consequently the composition of the community 
by the calling of its members from among Gentiles and Jews 
was a matter of the/re« election of GhdCs favour. This doctrine 
is, as it were, the key-stom by which the peculiar system of Paul 
is a second time bound together, and so is the exact counterpart 
of that other specific Pauline doctrine, which we may call the 
foimdation or comer-stone of his system, the redemption from 
the law by the death of Christ But while the truth of the latter 
doctrine rests only upon consequences deduced from theory, the 
key-stone of the system derives its high significance from its 
theory being supported by actual facts. 



The Calling of the Communify by the Election of Favour. 

The actual course of events in the preponderating conversion 
of the Gentiles in comparison with the Jews, was, as we have 
remarked, the more ofiensive to the latter (even to those who 
had become Christians), as it appeared to stand in direct contra- 
diction to the Divine promises. This objection, that the word of 
God with its promises to Isi*ael had been done away by means 
of the mission of Paid to the Gentiles, with its blessed con- 
sequences, he endeavours in Eom. ix. — nL to encounter. And 
this he does by a double line of argument. First, by a sharp 
polemical attack directed against Jewish arrogance, which pre- 
sumed that the Jew had a privileged claim to the Divine favour : 
he has no more right to it than any other man, for the Divine 
favour is unconditioned by anything human, and is absolutely 
free in its bestowal and refusal (cliap. ix.). But, secondly, he 
endeavoui-s to secure peace, by inspiring the hope of a concilia- 
tor}' termination of the present discord, according to which the 
blindness which had fallen upon the greater part of Israel was 
to be only a temporary one, which should not prevent the final 
fultilment of the i)romi3e of favour to Israel as a nation (chaps. 
X. and xi.). 
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of tlwse wlw had been Jews and Gentiles, Although this does not 
appear at present to concern us nearly, we must consider that 
the main practical question for early Christianity, and especially 
for Paulinism, regarding the life of the community, was precisely 
this — were Jews and Gentiles to exist in the future as two sepa- 
rate parta that could not be bound together, or were they to be 
fused into the complete union of a new religious community ? 
We have already seen the position that Paulinism took up theo- 
retically with regard to this question, in the doctrine of the law 
and its abrogation by Christian sonship. And the practical 
carrying out of Paul's idea was rendered possible mainly by the 
fact, that far the greater part of the Christian community con- 
sisted of those who had been Gentiles, against whom the Jewish 
minority were unaile to maintain for any length of time the par- 
ticularism which was the essence of their law. But this very 
course of events, which was brought about by the mission of 
Paul to the Gentiles, and which supplied the most brilliant con- 
firmation of the truth of the Pauline gospel, as it were by an 
actual judgment of God, was to a Jewish mind the almost 
insuperable stone of stumbling. That the children of Abraham 
should form only a dwindling minority in the Messianic com- 
munity, compared with the Gentiles who had hitherto been kept 
at a distance from the Divine promises, while all the prophets 
had conceived of the future period of salvation as essentially 
within the limits of the theocracy, so that Israel was the main 
stem and the overpowering majority, the Gentiles being only 
admitted on sufferance as guests and not as principal actors — all 
tliis was a perversion of what they had held on the authority of 
the Scriptures to be the Divine plan of salvation, to which the 
Jewish Christians coidd not reconcile themselves, and was hardly 
a l(jss bitter vexation to them than the Pauline doctrine of the 
cross of Christ as the end of the law. 

In support of his view the Apostle had to show that, as the 
favour of God was the sole cause of the provision of salvation, 
so it was the sole and sovereign dispenser of the call to salva- 

— R 2 
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from meeting this objection, which he himself makes, with fi^ 
ykvoiTo, as he is wont in such cases, he silently admits it, and 
simply puts down all further questions and claims by the boldest 
inference from a religious mode of viewing the matter, which is 
magnificent in its one-sidedness. He silences all human claims 
by referring to the unconditional dependence of man upon God, 
which he could not have expressed in more stringent terms than 
by the figure of the potter and his vessel. As the shape has 
become what it is solely by the will of Him who shaped it, and 
who has free power out of the same material to make some vessels 
for honourable uses, and others for uses that are not honourable, 
— so man also is what he is, morally and religiously, only through 
God, and must not complain if he has become something bad, 
because God is unconditionally free, as we know, out of the same 
material of human nature, to stamp some as recipients of his 
compassion, with the final purpose of their being glorified, and 
others as recij^ients of his anger, with the final purpose of their 
perdition. But there is a further objection, which is not indeed 
expressed, but which is clearly in the Apostle's mind, and sug- 
gests to him what follows, viz., Wliat possible ground can God 
have for making men recipients of his anger, destined to destruc- 
tion ? One would think that the most obvious answer to this 
would be, that He desired to display his anger, and to make 
known his power ; the ground of such action on the part of God 
would thus be his purpose of revealing his holiness, which 
makes no exceptions, but absolutely annihilates that which is 
evil (whatever its origin may be), and his absolute power, which 
can do what it will, without asking any one else. Only it 
appears that the Apostle, while wishing to say this, felt himself 
that this purpose was no sufficient ground for action so gravely 
contradictory to the manifestation of the Divine compassion. But 
what if this apparent contradiction of his compassion should 
turn out to be, on the contrary, the most brilliant proof of it ? 
And in fact it is in this bold carrying out of the doctrine of 
predestination that the Apostle's argument (ver. 22 f.) culmi- 
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nates : But wluit if God, taishing to sJtaw his anger, and vwke 
hunon his povjer, (not only made, ver. 21, but also) enured with 
much patience vessels of anger, made for destruction, purposing at 
the same tiiiu to make known tlie riches of his majesty (abounding 
in favour) on the vessels ofmercg whom He has prepared far glory i 
We have here — and this makes the construction involved, al- 
though the thought is clear — two different motives for the pre- 
destinating action of God entwined together. First, the more 
general one, which refers to the vessels of anger merely as such, 
and to their existence, L e. their having been made so by God 
{Okkiav €v8€i^aa'0ai .... Swarov avrov) — viz., revelation of the holi- 
ness and unlimited power of God ; secondly, a more special 
motive, which refers to the vessels of anger in their relation to 

« 

the vessels of mercy, and therefore not merely to their coming 
into being, but at the same time to their existing together with 
these, and which thus manifests itself also in the merciful pre- 
servation {t)v€yK€v €v wokky fAaKpodvfiu^) of the vessels of anger, 
Kal iVa Bo^av — viz., revelation of his mercy, to which even evil 
must minister as means to good. 

The harshness of tliis view has often given offence, and has 
led to all kinds of attempts to soften it down. In the first 
place, it has been thought that the passive Kary^pTia-fieva might 
be turned into a reflective verb, " who have fitted themselves " 
for destruction — in contradiction both to the true meaning of 
the word and that of the context. The word Karyipna-fikva corre- 
sponds too exactly to a vporjTo[/jLaa'€v in the following, and to 
woirja-ai — cts drifiiav in the preceding verse, not to have God like- 
wise for its active cause; and besides, is it not precisely the 
purpose of the whole section, xiv. — xxiii.. to prove that /Aio-ctv as 
well as dyairdv, orKkrjpvveiv as well as cXccti/, are matters of the free 
determination of the will of God ? Any admixture of subjective 
human causality in connection with these is a distortion of the 
sense, which, as clearly as possible, by the consistently worked 
out figure of the potter and his vessel, excludes all human caus- 
ality. But again, the convincing force of this analogy has been 
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completely destroyed by understanding ver. 22 f. to express the 
opposite of ver. 20 f., as if the Apostle wished to say, that in the 
abstract God has indeed an absolute right over man, as the 
potter has over his vessel, but (6c, ver. 22) in the concrete He has 
never made any use at all of this right ; on the contrary. He has 
with great patience endured vessels of wrath, who, through their 
own fault (of unbelief), had fallen under the anger of God, and 
were ripe for destruction, in order to bring them to repentance.^ 
But how thoroughly forced is all this ! Kary^prurfLkva ci? air,^ as 
we have seen, does not mean " ripe for destruction through their 
own fault," but fitted for destruction, that is to say, by God ; 
and ver. 23 says with the utmost conceivable distinctness, that 
the purpose of iJvcyKcv Iv irokXy fjLaKpoOv/j.l(^ is not the showing of 
favour on the vessels of wrath (by their conversion), but exactly 
the contrary, namely, the showing of favour on the others, the 
vessels chosen and prepared beforehand for mercy. 

So far then is the Apostle from retracting in ver. 22 f. what 
he has said before, that he here, on the contrary, carries on liis 
argument to its conclusion. Yet in this very conclusion his 
powerful dialectic turns aside again its sharpest point. The 
harshness of the thought that God has made vessels of wrath 
only to display his anger and his power, is evidently palliated, 
when it is shown that this is not the sole nor the final purpose, 
but is nothing more than a means to the end of compassion. 
According to this view, it is not abstract power (which as such 
is merely physical), nor abstract holiness (which as such is 
merely negative and condemnatory), the former being the cha- 
racteristic of the Gentile, the latter preponderating in the Jewish 
notion of God, but it is compassionate love which is exalted 
above all else in the Christian idea of God ; and the revelation 
of this is set forth as the only absolute final end in itself, to 
which the revelation of power and of holiness are subordinated 
as merely relative or intermediate purposes. But when once 

' So Tkoluky Comm., and WeisSf N. Tie. Tlieol. p. 354 ; also in his article in Jahrh. 
f. d. Th. 1857. 
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the revelation of the holiness that judges, or of anger, as attri- 
butes of God, are recognized as relative and subordinate in com- 
parison with the absolute end of the revelation of love, then it 
is a very obvious and logically necessary conclusion, that this 
relation of the Divine attributes to each other should also be 
reflected in the present temporal state of mankind, in such wise 
that the realization of the relative moment (anger) should also 
be relative in respect to time, i.e. only a temporary means 
towards the final goal of the absolute purpose, the revelation of 
love ; L e. that the hardening of some should be, even for these 
themselves, only a temporary state which should eventually end 
in the universal bestowal of favour. This thought, which is 
involved in the argument of ver. 22 £, is now indeed laid aside, 
wholly untouched by the Apostle ; for his main object here is to 
establish in its full force, which smites down all human pride, the 
unconditioned right of God to exercise his sovereign power both 
in hardening and in showing mercy, and to assert this against 
the arrogated right of the Jews. But what he here in grand 
one-sidedness leaves out of view, he does not on that account 
entirely forget, but brings it forw^ard again in chap, ii., where 
his attention is fixed on the final end of God's dealings with the 
Jews in respect of the Gentiles. The Apostle then has cei-tainly 
not solved in chap. ix. the enigma of the present, which so 
greatly shocked the religious consciousness of the Jews, but has 
thrust it back into a predestination before aU time, allowing it 
to remain there in all the harshness of an opposing dualism, viz. 
a loving God, who, with a freedom that acts without any grounds, 
shows compassion on those whom He chooses, and prepares them 
for glory, and a hating God who hardens those whom He chooses, 
and fits these for destruction. The struggling of the reason, 
which ever seeks for unity, against this dualism in God, is put 
down by the authoritative words, Mcvovvyc J av^powrc, <rv tU cf 6 
dvTairoKpi,v6fi€vos Tip ^€<p ; nevertheless, it is this very dogmatical 
hardness which, by its inward dialectic force, urges us on to the 
perception that the love of God is wider than his anger, and 
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thus this duality resolves itself into the unity of the will to 
love ; a perception from the height of whicli a view of the philo- 
sophy of history opens out to us, which promises such a solution 
of the religious enigma of the present as will satisfy our reli- 
gious aspirations. 

But before the Apostle enters upon this path in chap, xi., he 
takes up (from ix. 30 to x. 21) the non-conversion of tlie Jews 
from another point of view, viz. the anthropological and moral, 
which serves to complete the theological and religious view. If 
the hardening of Israel is, from the latter point of view, a 
divinely-appointed destiny, against which it does not become 
weak man to murmur, it is, on the other hand, from the former, 
his own faulty because he did not submit himself obediently to 
the word of faith, the gospel of righteousness, which was offered 
as a gift by God, but, on the contrary, persisted in his proud 
attempt to set up his own righteousness, to be won by works of 
the law, and therefore came to fall against the gospel as a stone 
of stumbling. Israel, by struggling against the way of salvation 
newly ordained by God, proved itself again — in spite of present 
zeal on behalf of the law — to be a disobedient and stubborn 
nation, just as it had before in the time of the prophets, who so 
often had reason to complain of their stiffneckedness (the 
Apostle quotes examples from the Pentateuch and Isaiah. in 
x. 16 — 21). It is true that so far as this w^ant of faith in 
the gospel on the part of Israel depends essentially on ignorance 
and want of perception, which accompanied what was after all 
a zealous striving after the good (x. 2, 18), the main element of 
moral guilt disappears again; for it is plain that we are not 
morally accountable for failing to understand a higher stage of 
religion, in the same way as we are for offending against better 
knowledge and conscience. It is plainly to be seen, however, 
throughout this exposition, that the Apostle has no intention to 
restrict the view of predestination contained in chap, ix., whicli 
would be in part to retract it ; but the objective theological and 
the subjective anthropological modes of viewing the matter 
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proceed here parallel to one another, and unreconciled, as if each 
were complete and separately valid, a pecidiarity which we have 
already often noticed in Paul. And as before in a similar case 
(sin, according to 1 Cor. xv. f. and Eom. v. 12), we were obliged 
to reject the combination of the one with the other, as an intro- 
duction of ideas alien to Paid's mode of thought, so here also it 
would be a decided forcing of the train of thought to explain, 
i. e. to weaken, chap. ix. by chap, x., according to the well-known 
method of rationalizing exegesis, in the sense that, after all, the 

Divine IX^uv and (TKAT^purctv, irpoo-vroiixd^uv cis 8o^av and Karapri^^LV 

€ts aTTcoActav, had their ultimate ground, not in the free will of 
God {pv 6€X€i), but in the free will of man, who believes, or 
by his own fault does not believe. 

An attempt has been made to support this interpretation, 
which directly contradicts the sense of the words of chap, ix., 
by the help, among other things, of the idea of irpoyiyvija-Keiv in 
Eom. viii. 29. In that passage, it is said, the predestining of 
God is dependent on his foreknowledge, the object of which is 
of course free human belief or unbelief; the unconditioned will of 
God acts therefore only to the extent of showing compassion on 
believers in general, and rejecting the imbelievers ; but what in- 
dividuals are included in one or the other category is also indeed 
predetermined by God, not however by an unconditioned deter- 
mination of will, but by an application of will dependent on 
foreseen belief or unbelief, and therefore conditioned by man. 
Whether this separation of favour and freedom has any value or 
not, it is not Pauline. For, in the fii*st place, it does an out- 
rageous violence to the ov OcXci, which distinctly connects the 
Divine act of will, and that as an unconditioned sovereign act, 
with each single individual ; and, moreover, it mistakes the real 
sense of Eom. viii. 29 f., especially tliat of Trpoyiyvwo-Kcir. That 
this does not mean a merely theoretical foreknowledge of beha- 
viour on the part of man (free belief or unbelief), independent 
of God's willing and acting, is proved by xi. 2, where Trpocyvo), 
applied to the people of Israel, cannot possibly mean anything 
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but the free election of God, by which that people became pecu- 
liarly his own.^ Accordingly, Trpocyvw in Rom. viii. 29, may also 
mean appointing beforehand, or electing some individuals in 
preference to others. And that it must mean this is proved by 
the context. The object of the passage is plainly to show that 
the Kara Trpo^co-tv kXtjtoI reach without fail tlie final goal which 
is destined for them. This Trpodio-i^ is now separated into the 
two verbs Trpocyvw and Trpotjpurcy of which the first denotes the 
appointing = selecting of the 2^^'^^ons, the second the destination 
to which they are appointed ; both together are the cKAoy^ 
xapiTos (Eom. xi. 5), i. e. the election which has the favourable 
will of God for its ground, and the U^a (viii. 30 and ix. 23) for 
its final goal. The acts of KaXcir and ^iKaiovVy the calling through 
the preaching of the gospel that is the cause of believing (x. 
14, 17), and the justification that is its consequence, which occur 
in time, form the intermediate connection between the act of pre- 
destination and that of glorification in the eternal life, both of 
which transcend time.^ We should observe how, in this chain 

of firmly closed links (Trpoeyvw, irpoiopia-e, €KaX€(r€, cSucat'oKrc, cSo^ao-c), 

the Divine acts depend on one another in such a way that one 
does not merely follow upon another, but is its necessary conse- 
quence. For it is the very purpose of this passage to show that, 
when one of these Divine acts has once occurred, the others will 
likewise infallibly occur; or more particularly, whoever has once 
known himself to be called and justified as a believer, may be 

' Also in 1 Peter i. 20, Clirist is said to be wpofyviatrfikvoQ irpb KaraPoXiic xSirfjLotf, 
evidently not because God knew from the beginning concerning him that he wonld 
come, but because God had from the beginning appointed him to come, aa the Mesaiah 
who should take away sin, and therefore should be a partaker of his glory, in which 
character he has now revealed himself. 

' This follows from the idea of ^o^a which is found in all the writings of Paal, and 
especially from the exact parallel in ix. 23, where ct'^a, opposed to aTrtuXcia, must 
mean eternal life ; comp. also 2 Cor. iv. 17. We must not be perplexed by the aorist 
iS6^<r(rE in the passage before us; it represents the do^a^ which is to be hereafter 
entered upon, as something which is already secured to him who is justified, as an 
inheritance which the Son already as good as possesses, although he will only enter 
into the enjoyment of it at a future time (cf. riii. 17). 
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sure that he has already been long before chosen by God in the 
€KAoy^ xdpiTosy and predestined to the final goal of 6o^a, which 
for that very reason will also surely be realized in him ; so 
surely, that it is as good as realized already. This securely 
linked cliain of Divine acts, which develope themselves infallibly 
from one another, nowhere, therefore, leaves an opening for any 
human self-determination taking part against or for Christ ; yet 
faith is so far from being thereby excluded, that it is, on the 
contrary, the necessary means, but only the means, by which 
the Divine irpoOea-is which has been manifested by the KaXttv 
first realizes itself inwardly in the man, in order finally to realize 
itself outwardly also in the So^o. The question obviously arises 
here, how it is to be explained that the Divine KoActv through the 
preaching of the gospel, wliicli manifests the tt/jo^co-is, has as its 
certain consequence the faith of him who is elected, which is 
presupposed as necessary for the further acts of 8iKau)vv and 
So^d^€iv. This question is put aside here by the Apostle, since 
he is only dealing with those in whom faith was already an 
actual fact, and he has therefore no inducement to reflect on the 
abstract possibility that they might not have become believers. 
On the otlier hand, we may find in ix. 23, TrporjToifjLaa-ev, an inti- 
mation wliich bears upon this question ; for this word appears 
to indicate, not merely, like irpoiupurcy an ideal predestination in 
the Divine counsel, but a real predisposition, i. e. a moral dispo- 
sition prepared by God, in consequence of which those who are 
affected by it are receptive of the Divine KaXdv, and thus by the 
same cause infallibly allow themselves to be induced to believe. 
The reverse side of this is, that those in whose case the preach- 
ing by which they are called has not had this result, have not 
obtained the receptive disposition to it, or, to express it posi- 
tively, have been made unreceptive by God, hardened from the 
first, and thus fitted for destruction — Kari]pTi.a-p.€va cis aTrcjAeiav. 
Thus liom. viii. 28 — 30 completely agrees with chap. ix. in the 
sense of a decided doctrine of predestination, which is distinctly 
opposed to any introduction of free decision of the human wilL 
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And how could it be otherwise in the view of an Apostle, whose 
most special peculiarity consists throughout in reflecting the 
actual world, with all its contradictions and all its harshness, 
into the other world of the Divine will, and apprehending it, not 
as a thing that is merely in some way permitted, but as expressly 
willed and wrought out by God ? 

If, however, this doctrine of predestination is left untouched 
and unsoftened in its harshness as regards the individuals 
affected by it, we must also remember that the Apostle nowhere 
specially reflects on these. In Eom. viii. 29 f., he speaks only of 
the elect, for whom the doctrine of predestination, precisely by 
reason of its determinateness, being independent of anything 
finite, serves as a most comforting support of their certainty of 
salvation; and therefore the harshness of the reverse side simply 
remains unnoticed. In Ilom. ix. 14 f., both sides, it is true, are 
dealt with, election and rejection, vessels of wrath and vessels of 
mercy ; but to whatever extent the abstract theory connects the 
two-fold counsel of God with individuals, yet the whole of this 
exposition refers in the concrete to the people of Israel as having 
— the majority of them at least — remained unbelieving compared 
with' the Gentiles, who had been more inclined to Christianity. 
And the prospect of the future course of the Divine guidance of 
events offers a satisfactory explanation of this conduct, inasmuch 
as the hnrJ^7iin{f of tJie one is re^nizeil as a merely temporary 
Tneans to a final universal hestoival of favour. True it is that 
Israel as a people have stumbled (iTrratcre, xi. 11), but not so that 
it should iiTetrievably fall. This is absolutely impossible ; God 
cannot for ever repudiate his chosen people, whose root and pro- 
genitors, the patriarchs, were holy and devoted to God, because 
He cannot repent of his gifts and his calling (xi. 1, 16, 28, 29). 
And that He has not in fact done so is proved by there being a 
remnant chosen from the mass (Act/xfta Kar cKAoyiJv), which now 
again, as a similar remnant did before in the time of Elias, main- 
tains the continuity of the chosen nation, and constitutes a 
jJedge that the Divine favour is still reserved for the chosen 
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nation as a whole, in spite of the hardening of the present 
majority of those who belong to it In virtue of this chosen 
remnant, the nation, which in regard to the gospel is at enmity 
with God, is still an object of his love, for the sake of the 
fathers (ver. 28). But wliy then has God allowed this nation 
to stumble at all ? why hardened the greater part of it ? From 
their false step, salvation is to come to the heathen ; the natural 
branches are broken off, and the Gentiles, as wild twigs, have 
been grafted in. This actual course of events, which Paul liad 
before his eyes as the result of his missionary labours, he recog- 
nizes as a Divine dispensation — the imbelief of the Jews is to be 
historically the means of applying the Divine compassion to the 
Gentiles (vers. 11, 17, 30). But if this were the only and the 
final purpose of God in this transaction, then woidd the chosen 
nation be sacrificed in favour of the Gentiles who were not 
chosen, and thus God's gift of favour and his calling would be 
revoked, which, from what has been said above, cannot be and 
is not tlie case. Therefore Israel cannot be finally sacrificed for 
tlie sake of the heathen, but his partial hardening is, according 
to the counsel of God, only to last for a time, namely, until the 
purpose of it is attained — "until the time wlien the full mimher of 
the Gentiles shall have entered into the kingdom of God!^ Thus, 
as soon as this object is attained, the whole of Israel will also be 
made blessed (ver. 25 f.). And, in truth, the realization of this 
latter object in favour of Israel will be brought about again by 
the attiiinment of the previous object by the heathen, as the 
counsel of favour to be conferred on the Gentiles had before 
been brought al>out by the counsel of hardening which was to 
befal the Jews. And it will be brought about in this way — 
the fact of the Gentiles entering first into the kingdom of God, 
the more it advances to completion, and the greater the number 
of the converted Gentiles becomes, will so much the more incite 
Israel to emulation, so that they also, who at first were un- 
bi'lieving with regard to the gospel, will at last themselves 
obtain mercy (vers. 11, 14, TropafiyAuw-ai, ver. 31) by means of 
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the mercy tliat the Gentiles have experienced (by being shamed 
and drawn on by this event). And further, if the Gentiles 
shall thus have helped the Jews to salvation by taking prece- 
dence of them, then again will those who have been the first 
derive the greatest advantage from it; for if the fall of tlie Jews 
was the riches of the Gentiles, how much more will abundant 
salvation accrue to the Gentiles from the completion of the 
number of the (converted) Jews ! If the rejection of the Jews 
served as a means of reconciliation for the (Gentile) world, then 
must the final acceptance of the Jews serve no meaner end than 
the completion of the time of salvation for the whole world, the 
commencement of the final redemption that is to be ushered in 
by tlie resurrection from the dead (vers. 12, 15). 

Thus in the Apostle's splendid philosophy of history, one 
moment ever becomes the means of attaining to' the next higher 
moment of the Divine counsel, until at last the whole culminates 
in the final end of iJte unll of God to hcstow universal favour — 
"/c>?* God has concluded the lohole under disobedience^ to the end 
that He might slcow compass^ian upon tlie whole" It is true that 
this text is not to be understood in the sense of the strictly dog- 
matic dTroKaToo-Toorts, because conversion in the world beyond the 
grave does not come under consideration here ; on the contrary, 
the mode of treatment is essentially historical, reflecting on a 
final conversion of the whole of mankind who shall then still be 
on the earth. But even so, it advances in its speculative grandeur 
far beyond the narrow pale of the thoughts of ecclesiastical dog- 
matism regarding the future, whether it be that of Calvinistic 
predestination or of Lutheran indeterminism. In opposition to 
the latter, this passage yields conclusive evidence that Paid held 
the religious doctrine of predestination ; for we are by no means 
justified in limiting the rovs Travras, which denotes " all the indi- 
viduals," to mere classes of persons, nor in adding mentally the 
condition that they actually believe, by which the whole point 
of the passage would manifestly be destroyed ; for the object 
contemplated by the Divine counsel, the ultimate realization of 
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which the Apostle declares to be certain, is precisely that all, 
including those who had before been disobedient, should finally 
be so no more, but should be converted and rescued. But this 
predestination is not that of a two-fold definitive decree, like 
that of Calvin. If the Apostle has in chap. ix. referred the con- 
tradictions which the reality exhibits to a two-fold will of God, 
yet here, in the prospect of the future, this duality resolves itself 
into the higher unity of a counsel of favour, which embraces all, 
and which no longer has its opposite beside it as a limit, but 
under it, as a means which serves the single final end. The 
rejected no longer stand over against the chosen, but those who 
appear to be such are in truth only those who have provisionally 
been passed over, and put back, whose turn to be taken up into 
salvation has not yet come, but who, on the contrary, are still 
for the present held fast by the will of God in the jDondage of 
sin and disobedience, but this, nevertheless, only in order that by 
means of the others, who have entered before them into favour, 
they also may yet become partakers of the same salvation, and 
that so salvation may come upon all equally, as a free gift of the 
favour of God. But as this speculation on the philosophy of 
religion embraces the whole world's history, as the realization in 
successive moments of the Divine idea of the world, which is in 
itself one, though of many parts, so from this height, not merely 
the unbelief of the Jews, but at last the sin of man in general, 
is seen to be a moment in the process towards the absolute end 
of Salvation. If the Divine counsel includes all under sin, for the 
purpose of realizing itself upon all as redeeming favour, then in 
fact sin also is included in that Divine counsel, i. e. not merely 
permitted, but ordained as a means to the revelation of favour. 
If we have already seen in the doctrine of the law, that it was 
given by God, according to Paul, not to guard against sin, but to 
increase it, for the sake of the redemption which is brought 
about tlu'ough it, then it is but a small and logically necessary 
step which the speculation of the Apostle makes in gaining this 
crowning eminence of his dogmatic exposition, when he recog- 

s 
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nizes the fact of being in bondage under sin (the state of the 
natural man, Eom. vii.) as the means appointed by God for the 
realization of his favour — a height truly to which ecclesiastical 
dogmatism has been unjible to follow him. 

This universal realization of the favourable will of God forms, 
according to the Apostle, the concluding epoch of the develop- 
ment of the jJan of salvation, and the commencement of the 
completion of salvation (xi. 15), to the consideration of which 
therefore we have now finaUy to pass. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE COMPLETION OF SALVATION. 



In this portion of liis teaching, the Apostle Paul stands indeed, 
for the most part, on the common ground held by the primitive 
Church, although some specifically Pauline features will be found 
here also. Paul has made no attempt to accommodate these to 
the traditional escliatological views, nor to modify the latter in 
the spirit of his gospel. The consequence is, that it is here least 
of all possible to obtain a coherent representation of his views ; 
on the contrary, we meet everywhere either with actual contra- 
dictions or at least with inconsistencies, which it is the business 
of our exegesis simply to note as such, and to explain genetically, 
instead of reconciling them according to our own arbitrary judg- 
ment. 

The coming of Christ is with Paul also the central point of 
the eschatology ; but the position of this event, both with refer- 
ence to the intermediate state of individuals, looking to the past, 
and, looking to the future, with reference to the end of the world, 
presents many unsolved antinomies. 

The Coming of Chkist. 

Paul, together with the entire primitive Church, expects the 
speedy return of Christ to the earth, in a visible form, to under- 
take the management of his kingdom ; he calls it wapova-ta, 1 Cor. 

s2 
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XV. 23 ; aTTOKaXuj/'ts, or ^/xcpa Tov Kvpiov, L 7, 8, and V. Simulta- 
neously with this event, the whole body of Christians will pass 
over into that state which is conformable to the kingdom of God, 
a spiritual corporeality, which not being fleshly is no more sub- 
ject to decay, and is analogous to the heavenly body of the risen 
Christ, which consists, as before explained, of heavenly light- 
substance (Sd^a). This transition will take place in those who 
are at that moment living by a change of their earthly bodies 
into heavenly bodies, and in those who are dead by the resurrec- 
tion. 

As regards the resurrection body, it is not, at all events, any 
longer the old fleshly body, for flesh and blood are, according to 
1 Cor. XV. 50, precisely that which cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God ; moreover, if it were so, the body of those who sur- 
vived till then would require no change. It is not equally clear 
whether the resurrection body is to be a completely new one, 
having no relation to the old, or only a new and higher form of 
the old body, stripped of earthly and fleshly materiality. The 
latter view appears to be supported by the analogy of the resur- 
rection body of Christ, which Paul conceived^ not as an entirely 
new one, having no relation to the old (which would then have 
remained in the grave), but as identical, at least in its form, if 
not also in its material, with the body which was put to death, 
inasmuch as it came into being from that body, by being re-ani- 



^ HoUten, ut supra, p. 132 f. and note, maintains this yery decidedly, and declares 
the contrary view to be a misconception of the main idea of Paulinism. Only he 
happens here again (as in many other instances) to be wrong in drawing a too strictly 
logical inference from the weak |»oint of the conception. His argument is inconclu- 
sive, because it rests ux>on a dilemma to which Paul was indifferent, that either the 
resurrection body was an entirely new one, which had nothing in common with the 
body that was put to death, or it was the old ^^fieahly body^* which had necessarily to 
be done away with, in order to the accomplishment of redem])tion. The above exposi- 
tion, on the contrary, gives the tertium of the Pauline (and general primitive Chris- 
tian) conception. (Moreover, Holsten's aa'^ertion (ut supra) that the doing away with 
ihe <7d{)^ in the deaitb on the cross in the fundamental idea on which the Pauline 
gospel rests, is incorrect.) Holsten himself has elsewhere well demonstrated that 
this is ralher the idea of the means of reconciliation, which belongs to quite a different 
range of thought. For further details on this subject see Chap. ii. 
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mated, and at the same time cliauged ; for on no other supposi- 
tion could such terms as " resurrection " and " rising from the 
dead " have been appropriately used. The analogy of the grain 
of seed, which comes into new life by dying, also supports this 
view, for the point of this analogy lies precisely in the changing, 
the passing over of the old out of decomposition into a new 
structure, where the substratum of the process still remains the 
same, and an entirely new thing does not take the place of the 
old. But in 2 Cor. v. 1 f., the resurrection body is spoken of as 
a " building of God ** which we leave in heaven, in tlie case of the 
dissolution of our earthly tent, which is the present body (as a 
substitute kept ready for us), which we therefore, even whilst 
we are here, long for in order that we may be clothed upon /ram 
heaven. According to this text it appears as if the resurrection 
body did not come into existence from the old one, which rested 
in the grave, by means of a change of its substance, but was 
related to it as a new garment, which previously existed in 
heaven, in order that it might be put on us from thence — 
whether as a substitute for the old, or put on over the old 
(cVerSwroo-^at). In this case, then, it would certainly not be easy 
to see why this new house or garment should not be given to us 
immediately after death, instead of waiting till the resurrection ; 
especially as it appears from ver. 8 that the dwelling with the 
Lord begins immediately after the departure from the body. 
Is, then, the soul of the departed Christian which is dwelling 
with the Lord, to be nevertheless obliged to wait to be worthily 
housed until the general resurrection ? Nothing in the passage 
before us points to such a conclusion ; on the contrary, it may 
be inferred from ver. 3,^ that we shall never be left in a condi- 

^ Of the different explanations of this passage, which is rendered doubly difficnlt bj 
the varioas readings (an ennmeration of which is given by the commentators), the 
simplest appears to me to be the following : ^^ Although {inrfp) should we even be 
unclothed [Uovodfiivotf i. e. even though we may not depart without laying aside our 
old garment, without dying), tee yet shall not (need to fear that we shall ever) be 
found without a body.** Thus the Apostle wishes to limit the desire to be clothed 
upon, which he had before expressed, by reminding himself, as it were, for comfort in 
ease of its non-f ulfilment^ that even in the leos happy event of having actually to die. 
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tion of nakedness, L e. existence without a body. Many com- 
mentators, therefore, clearly perceiving this difficulty, have sup- 
posed the heavenly house or garment to be merely a provisional 
body for the intermediate state. But not only is there no inti- 
mation of any kind in the passage before us that woidd justify 
this hypothesis, but it is one which is quite alien to the whole 
tenor both of Paul's teaching and that of tlie Bible ; and it must, 
therefore, be regarded only as a desperate resource, adopted by 
an arbitrarily harmonizing exegesis, determined to reconcile at 
any cost the discordance which here manifests itself. 

If the Cliristians rise from tlie dead together at the coming of 
Chiist, then they are, until that time, in a merely provisional 
intermediate state, which can the less be regarded as a state of 
vitality and happiness in proportion as these qualities are more 
decidedly connected with regaining possession of the body.^ 
The Apostle describes it as sleep, KoifMoa-Oai (1 Cor. xi. 30, xv. 6, 
XX. 51), to which common expression he doubtless attached only 
the common meaning of a dim shadowy existence, from which 
the feeling of life and its activity are absent. As to the how 
and the where of this state, he had the less occasion to go into 
details, as he hoped, for himself and most of the Christians 
of his time, to survive till the coming of Christ, and so to pass 
directly, by being changed, from the earthly life to the higher 
life of the Messiah's kingdom, without passing through that 
intermediate state (1 Cor. xv. 52, rjfius akXayrja-ofiiOa, opposed to 

V€Kpol iyepOrja-ovrai, : and 1 TheSS. iv. 15 and 17, tJ/acis ol f<uvT€S 04 

the soul will not be in a Btate of nakedness (without a body), but, on the contrary, 
will immediately (this is implied in txofuv, ver. 1) obtain its new body from heaven 
(and be in beayen, ver. 8>. In this sense the whole passage is entirely consistent with 
itself, though certainly at variance with the idea of the resurrection at the coming of 
Christ. 

^ The whole of the argument for the necessity of a resurrection in 1 Cor. xv. would 
be superfluous, without the supposition that the condition of the dead, previoualy to 
the resurrection, was an unhappy one. If it already consisted in communion of soul 
with the glorified Jesus in heaven {WeUs, p. 393), what necessity would there be in 
that case for the resurrection ? And how could this communion with Christ be de- 
scribed as a KoifidcOaif whereas it is, on the contrary, according to Rom. yiii. 17, a 
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TcpiXetTTo/iCvoi €ts rriv Trapovcriav rod Kvpiov ov fxij <l}Oaia'<ji}fi€v rovs 

KoifxyOivras). But intelligible as it is that, assuming the near- 
ness of the coming of Christ, the intermediate state miglit 
appear to be of little importance, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of it, according to tlie traditional Jewish view, miglit escape 
notice, it is yet equally certain that the matter would assume 
quite another aspect, so soon as the preponderating sense of the 
nearness of death brought the state that was to follow death, as 
being the object of immediate expectation, into the foreground of 
consciousness and of interest, and threw the prospect of the 
coming of Clirist and of the general resurrection into the back- 
ground. Consequently the object of Christian hope — the com- 
munion with Christ in the kingdom of glory — advanced a step 
nearer, as it immediately succeeded to the moment of death. If 
death is the laying aside of that fleshly body which has hitherto 
been the hindrance to full communion with the Ix)rd, and to 
the realization of the freedom of sonship (Kom. viii. 21, 23), and 
whose fault it is that we are relatively at a distance from the 
Lord (iKSij/irjcai, diro tou Kvpiovy 2 Cor. v. G), w^hy should not that 
state, which is guaranteed as to its certainty, and prepared with 
respect to its real possibility, by the spirit of sonship which 
already dwells in us, commence at the moment when this hin- 
drance ceases, at the death therefore of the fleshly body ? Comp. 
riiil. iiL 10, 11; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eom. viii. 11. In thus founding 
the resun-ection on the communion of life w^ith Christ which 
already exists, or on the spirit of Christ which dwells in us 
(wherefore this spirit is distinctly called " life," in opposition to 
the body which is forfeited to death, Eom. viii. 10), the ground 
of the Jewish eschatology, which depended on particular Mes- 
sianic miracles, is implicitly abandoned, and the Christian idea 
substituted for it, according to which, the completion of salvation 
depends on an essentially immanent development of the higher 
life, which is already inwardly present, as is brought out more 
distinctly in the theology of John. In fact, the acceptance of 
the intermediate state, which is connected with the w^aiting for 
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the coming of Christ, is inconsistent with the way in which 
Paul joins Christian hope to the present possession of salvation 
by the Christian. Is the object of Christian hope, according to 
Paul, only the completion of that salvation which is not merely 
promised by God (the Jewish Christian notion), but already 
really present as life in Christ or in the spirit, and only hin- 
dered from external manifestation by the opposing reality of the 
fleshly body ? If so, it is impossible to see why the realization 
of that hope, the completion of the life of the spirit, which is 
now already inwardly actual, by the external manifestation of 
the 6o^a, should not begin immediately after death, but be post- 
poned till the coming of Christ, while the operative power of the 
spirit remains as it were latent or suspended, in spite of the 
removal of its hindrance (the flesh), from the time of death until 
the coming of Christ. From this standpoint of the already 
present life in the spirit, the hope of passing immediately after 
death into the state of completed salvation, of dwelling wath 
Christ, and being " clothed upon " with a body of a higher kind 
corresponding with the spirit, is most obvious and most reason- 
able ; and the Apostle has undeniably (2 Cor. v. 1 f. and PhiL 
i. 23) expressed this hope without the slightest reference to the 
coming of Christ or an intermediate state. Only it is in the 
highest degree characteristic of the teaching of Paul, and a 
repetition of the frequently remarked peculiarity of it, that this 
specifically Christian turn of thought by no means sets aside 
that conception which is derived from entirely different pre- 
suppositions, and belongs to the specifically Jewish sphere of 
thought (the coming of Christ simultaneously with the resurrec- 
tion) ; on the contrary, both views stand quite harmlessly side 
by side, without any thought of their essential inconsistency, 
much less any attempt to reconcile them. 

The same thing happens with regard to the second point con- 
nected with the coming of Christ, the judgrtunU. Agreeably to 
the general Jewish and Jewish-Cliristian expectation, Paul 
makes the Messianic reign begin with a great day of judgment, 
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and that catastrophe is called mainly in this sense " the day of 
the Ix)rd" (1 Cor. i 8; cf. 7, v. 5, iiL 13; 2 Cor. i. 14; Eom. 
ii. 16). On this day all Christians must appear at the judgment- 
seat of Christ to give an account of their deeds ; and especially 
it will be made known whether their work done in the service 
of Christ was good or not (liom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Cor. 
iii 13). But, according to Eom. ii 3 — 16, judgment will be 
passed on all men (not only on Christians) by God (not by 
Christ), when every man will be rewarded according to his 
works. Not only is no intimation of a second day of judgment 
given by the Apostle, which might justify us in regarding this 
judgment as distinct from the judgment of Christians by Christ 
at his coming, as just described, but, on the contrary, the identity 
of the two is proved by Rom. ii. 16, inasmuch as at the great 
day of judgment God will judge through Christ, or (according to 
1 Cor. iv. 5) will dispense to every one his reward (and punish- 
ment?). Now a difficulty certainly arises out of the above state- 
ment, namely, that if the general judgment takes place at the 
coming of Christ, there would afterwards remain no enemy to 
be overcome during the reign of Christ, in the interval between 
his coming and the end of the world, as it is plainly supposed 
there will be, in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25. This is connected with the 
question of the millennium, of which we shall shortly have to 
speak. 

There is a further difficulty toucliing the principle on which 
the judgment will proceed. The Apostle, without any limitation 
and in general terms, states the rule to be recompence according 
to works (Eom. ii 6 — 10), and also applies this specially to the 
Christians, who were to receive at the judgment-seat of Christ 
what they had done in (by means of) the life of the body, 
whether good or evil, i. e. the exact equivalent of their entire 
moral action, in the shape of a corresponding recompence of 
reward or punishment (2 Cor. v. 10). How does this agi-ee with 
the Apostle's doctrine of favour, wljich (Eom. iv. 4) excludes 
all reward which might pertain to action as such, because this 
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would be a recompeiice icar o</)€tAry/uia, and therefore not #cara 
XapLv ? How does it agree with the Apostle's doctrine of pre- 
destination, according to which the Divine purpose is asserted to 
be a purpose grounded on the free choice of favour, by the fact 
of its not being directed according to human action (Eoul 
ix. 11 f., xi. 6)? How does it agree, finally, with the Christian 
hope of the immediate union of departed Christians with their 
glorified Lord, expressed in 2 Cor. v. 1 f., Phil. L 23, and there- 
fore of a blessedness that should begin directly after the laying 
aside of this body of death ? This must necessarily have been 
disturbed, if not taken away, by the prospect of a judgment yet 
to come, by which morally defective conduct — and such must 
that of the best Christian ever remain — had to expect punish- 
ment. We can hardly help perceiving that there appears here 
again in the retention of the expectation of a Messianic judg- 
ment, the opposition which constantly pervades the dogmatic 
teaching of Paul, between the Christian mode of thought, which 
apprehends the relation of man to God from the standpoint of 
favour and sonship, and Jewish presuppositions, which have 
their root in the judicial relation of performance and reward. 
It may certainly be pointed out that, after all, from the stand- 
point of Paul's doctrine of salvation, reward is not in every 
sense excluded ; tliat, on the contrary, it may find a place on 
the ground of PauUne anthropology (the doctrine of flesh and 
spirit), under the form of the natural cougi-uence of the harvest 
with the sowing (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8. Comp. what is stated above. 
Chap. v. p. 224 f.). Only, certain as it is that the true moral core 
of the Jewish doctrine of recompence is contained in this ethical 
teleology, it is equally certain that it is not to be identified with 
the judicial form of this Jewish doctrine, as distinctly embodied 
in the conception of a "day of judgment." For a recompence in 
exact equivalent to the sum of the actions, dependent on the 
sentence of a judge, is the precise judicial form of the doctrine 
of recompence, and is in simple and plain opposition to the 
Pauline gospel The ethical system, which apprehends moral 
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life as an organic development, in which every force must attain 
to a corresponding effect, every germ and every propensity to its 
corresponding fruit, is based on quite a different point of view. 
There, in the doctrine of judicial recompence, performance and 
reward stand externally and mechanically oyer against each 
other, and a balance is struck between them by an external 
valuation (a thing impossible in the realm of morals) ; here, on 
the contrary, performance and reward stand in the inwardly 
organic relation, in which the one produces the other out of 
itself, like force and its effect, and the reward itself becomes 
again an operative force, which produces from itself new per- 
formances. But the idea of a recompensing judicial sentence 
which shall on a single " day of judgment " assign to every one, 
at the same time and for ever, his reward or punishment, cannot 
possibly form part of such an organic and ethical apprehension 
of the relation of moral cause and effect ; for this organic moral 
development is rather a constant process that varies in each 
individual It is accordingly not to be denied that the judg- 
ment which Paul allows to be connected with the coming of 
Christ is as far from having anything in common with his fun- 
damental anthropological views, as it is from agreeing with his 
doctrine of the favour of God. Nothing therefore remains but 
to see in it a remnant of Jewish dogmatism unassunilated with 
the rest of Paul's teaching. 

Tlie resurrection of Christians and the judgment are the events 
immediately connected with the irapowria, but they by no means 
constitute the end. On the contrary, the epoch of the Messianic 
reign of Christ on the eai'th begins at the irapova-Ca, that epoch 
to which the author of the Apocalypse assigns a duration of a 
thousand years, and which is therefore technically called the 
** Millennium," even when its duration is undetermined, as it is 
with Paul That Paul, as well as the writer of the Apocalypse, 
assumes that there will be an interval (of imdetermined length) 
between the coming of Christ and the end of the world, during 
which Christ will rule the earth in visible Messianic glory, and 
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after which he will resign this sovereignty to God, is iinmifl* 
takably implied in 1 Cor. xv. 23 f. In ver. 23, the order (jdyfta) 
of the resurrection is discussed : first of all is Christ " the first- 
fruits ;" then at his irapoxxria follow those who are Christ's ; c?Ta 
TO TcAos, L e. then is the end of the resurrection, namely, the 
resurrection of all ; which moment wiU be at the same time the 
end of aU things, the end of this present world-period, because it 
coincides in time with the giving over of the sovereignty to God 

{prav TrapaBiZiij ti^v ^acrtXetav ry $€1^ SC. 6 XpwrTos — note the pre- 
sent tense Tra^aStSw, wliich indicates that this giving over is 
simultaneous with the end of the resurrection). We therefore 
have here a series (ray/xa) of moments of the resurrection, in 
which each is separated in time from the preceding one ; this is 

expressed by aTra^x^ — cTrcira — elra. This distinct idea of a ray/io, 

wliich consists of different parts, and comprises different periods 
of time, would be altogether destroyed by supposing that cfra to 
T€Aos is simultaneous with the preceding cTrctTa — irapovai^ aurov : 
for in that case there would be, at the coming of Christ, only one 
thing, namely, the resurrection of the Christians, to be expected, 
besides that of Christ which had preceded it, which evidently 
would give no ground for speaking of a " series ;" and, moreover, 
the fate of the entire non-christian world would have been 
passed over in silence in an inconceivable manner. But apart 
from this negative argument, the Apostle also positively says 
that the tcAos will occur at a point of time different from that of 
the coming of Christ, nay, at an opposite point of time. That is 
to say, the point of time of the tcAos is that at which Christ 
gives tip the ^^aonAc/a to God, after he shall have conquered all 
hostile powers, for until that has happened he must jSoo-tAcvctv. 
Now, according to the universal showing of the New Testament, 
the irapova-la is undeniably the point of time at which Christ 
enters upon the ^ao-tActa ; and to what end should he appear on 
the earth in visible glory, if not for the very purpose of entering 
upon liis sovereign dignity, and administering his regal office in 
the place of God ? A visible appearance on earth, not in order 
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to enter visibly upon the sovereignty he had until that time 
exercised invisibly through the spirit, but in order to give it up 
immediately to God, would surely be a contradiction to common 
sense. Hence it follows undeniably that we must conceive the 
TcAos when Christ gives up the ^oo-tXcia, as essentially different 
from the wapova-ia when he enters upon it, and in fact separated 
from it by the period during which he reigns (^ao-tXevci), i. e. by 
the period of the millennium (as it is called in the Apocalypse). 
Thus, then, we find Paul agreeing with the author of the 
Apocalypse in the supposition of a period of the visible govern- 
ment of the world by Christ, between the irapov<rta and the end 
of the world. He differs from him, however, not merely in the 
secondary matter of not assigning any definite duration to this 
period, but in the more important respect, that he makes out 
that the whole of this period is filled up with incessant warfare 
against hostile powers, and conquest of them ; while the writer of 
the Apocalypse, on the other hand, imagines this period to be a 
time of blessed, unopposed, priestly dominion of Christ and the 
believers ; while Satan is bound and unable to carry on his work 
of perversion until the end of the thousand years, when he will 
once more be let loose, and will be conquered in a short and 
decisive battle (Rev. xx. 2 — 6 and 7 — 10). But what gives to 
this difference its great importance is that, according to the 
Apocalyptic view, the millennium is the anticipation of heavenly 
sovereignty and blessedness on the theatre of the world, which 
is precisely the Jeunsh idea of the Messiah's kingdom painted in 
Christian colours ; while according to the Pauline view, on the 
contrary, the millennium is merely the continuation of the pre- 

ft 

sent spiritual conquest of the world by the power of Christ, only 
in such wise that it will at the same time be visibly present, 
which we may describe as the Christian idea of tlie kingdom of 
God in a Jewish form. It certainly follows from this, that no 
really clear line can be fixed between the period preceding and 
that following the Tra^ovo-ta, and that what is to be placed before, 
and what after it, remains in the greatest obscurity. As to the 
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conversion of the Gentiles and the Jews, for instance, we have 
already seen, from Rom. xi. 15, that Paul looked forward to the 
latter as the signal for the resurrection of the dead ; but which 
resurrection ? The first, which is confined to the Christians and 
connected with the coming of Christ ? Or the second general 
resurrection, which is connected with the end ? The former 
might appear the more obvious and natural in itself; only we 
are met by the consideration that, after the complete conversion 
of both Gentiles and Jews, no enemies would remain to be con- 
quered in the Messianic reign of Christ during the millennium. 
This question can hardly be determined with certainty from the 
tone of thought or the statements of Paul. And the same is the 
case with regard to the judgment Paul everywhere speaks, as 
we have shown, of one judgment, and connects it apparently 
with the coming of Christ. But if the final judgment shall have 
been pronounced on that occasion upon all who are alive, where, 
after that event, will the enemies be who have still to be con- 
quered ? And what becomes of the judgment to be passed on 
the entire body of non-christians, who are not to rise until the 
end of the period of the millennial kingdom ? Simply to supply 
this as " necessarily involved in the resurrection, although not 
expressly mentioned by Paul in the context of this passage,"* is 
no more justifiable than it would be to introduce any other of 
the numberless hypotheses and combinations that might be made 
on this subject, but could not be shown to be Pauline in cha- 
racter. Instead of such fanciful criticism, a scientific exegesis 
has simply to note the inconsistency, and to point out how it 
originated. The fact is, as we have already repeatedly shown, 
that the whole of this circle of ideas which revolved round the 
wapova-iay had got beyond the range of possible reconciliation 
with the advanced Christian yvanrLs of the Apostle, and from the 
very nature of the case must have done so. For this remnant of 
the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah agreed neither with the theo- 
logy of Paul, with its doctrine of favour and predestination, nor 

* Meyevy Comm. 
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with his anthropology, which involved the immanence of the 
spirit of Christ in individuals and in the community. Accord- 
ing to this, the realization of salvation in the individual and in 
the world is a constant process, a historical development ; but 
the irapoxxria originates in a circle of ideas, according to which 
salvation was something merely transcendental in its subject- 
matter, something to be expected from heaven, and whose real- 
ization was in its form a purely isolated miraculous act of God, 
without any inward connection with that which preceded or 
that which followed it. It is therefore natural that two elements 
80 foreign to each other should not have been able to coalesce 
into unity. But here also we have again, in conclusion, the same 
thing which occurs in all the main points of Paul's teaching, 
namely, that the logical inference not yet drawn by Paul himself 
from his Christian yj^wo-is, according to which the Judaizing ele- 
ments would be completely set aside, is drawn in the tlieology of 
John. In this theology, the conception of the irapova-La is so far 
set aside, that it is resolved into or made potential in the coming 
of Christ in the spirit ; and in the same way the judgment is 
changed from being on the other side of the grave and accom- 
panying tJie rrdpova-La, into a process of separation in this world, 
introduced by the word and spirit of Christ, and constantly 
advancing towards completion (John xiv. 12, 31, 47 f., xvi. 8 f ). 
"We now proceed from the vapova-Ca to consider the second focus, 
as it were, of the eschatology, 

The End of the World. 

As the millennium, or the Messianic regency of Christ in a 
visible form, is ushered in by the resurrection of Christians, so 
the end of the world is ushered in by the resurrection of all, as 
the last term in the series (ray/xa) of resurrections (vers. 23 and 
24, €?ra TO TcAos). This is the last act of Christ's government, 
because by it the last enemy, death, is definitely conquered (26). 
By it all powers hostile to God as such, as actually operative 
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forces, are done away, and thus all creatures are subjected to 
Christ, and therefore to God. Wliether this is to be understood 
in the sense that all have voluntarily subjected themselves, i. e. 
have been converted, or that the effectual opposition of all has 
been broken, and the opponents of Christ laid at his feet, bound 
and powerless, cannot be decided by the words used ; the words 
which follow, however, ^cos ra Trarra kv Traa-iv, appear to support 
the former view, of which more hereafter. The grand univer- 
sality, moreover, with wliich the eschatological perspective of 
the Apostle truly embraces the whole universe, is notably 
attested by his intimation (Eom. viii. 19 — 23) of a final redemp- 
tion of TTtto-a rj icTtVis from the SovXcia TTJ'i <l>6opas to the IXivOipva. 

TTJs 5o^r/s TUiv rUviav rov Siov. Even nature, the irrational world 
(for KTMTis, according to the context, can have no other meaning), 
is in a state which does not correspond with its true destination, 
namely, the reflecting of the Divine So^a, for it is subject to the 
bondage of corruptibility, and an instinctive feeling of this exists 
in nature, and shows itself in groaning after redemption. This 
will also be granted to it, for it has been subjected by God to 
this bondage, in hope, for the sake of Him who has subjected it, 
that is to say, in order that He may manifest upon it .the more 
gloriously his power and his favour, by freeing it — precisely the 
same fundamental idea of Paul's teaching to which he has given 
utterance in xi. 32. "What Paul thought of the way in which 
this freeing of the groaning creation was to be effected, we 
cannot tell ; but we may be certain that it was not by com- 
pletely destroying and newly creating it in its substance, but by 
changing its form, for he only speaks of the form (a-xrjfjui) of the 
world in 1 Cor. vii. 31 as passing away. It is worthy of obser- 
vation how Paul has here given an application full of deep 
meaning to the traditional expectation of a golden age in a 
renovated world, for which authority is to be found even in the 
prophets,^ by placing it in direct relation to the specifically 
Christian fundamental doctrines of favour and redemption. 

1 Comp. Is. xi. 6 £., Ixt. 17 — 25; also Ps. cii. 27. 
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Now when Christ shall have thus accomplished the task of 
his Messianic regency, and made all things subject to himself, 
the whole created world, rational and irrational, Xhen^ finally, he 
will make himself subject to Him who has m/ide all things subject to 
him, that God may be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). The thought 
expressed in this verse, taken with ver. 24, is very plain : when 
God's counsel of redemption has been fully carried out to its 
end, then the instrument of it, the historical Redeemer, retires 
from his exalted post; he has completed his task as the Se- 
deemer and the ruler of the redeemed (which was part of the 
carrying out of redemption to its definitive and victorious 
realization), and now resigns his office of leader to God, in order 
to return into the ranks of the perfect created beings who are 
under God's immediate rule ; just as a victorious general, after 
the close of the war, resigns his command into the hands of his 
king, and returns into the ranks of the ordinary citizens. This 
thought of the Apostle's is so simple, that regarded by itself its 
meaning could never have been mistaken, had it not given so 
severe a shock to the dogmatic consciousness of ecclesiastical 
interpreters. For there is no doubt that it can by no means be 
reconciled with the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity. That 
the majesty and leadership of Christ is only a dignity conferred 
upon him by God for a time, certainly gives a deadly blow to 
the " homoousia " of the Church. But, moreover (and this it is 
which alone concerns us here), this doctrine, when viewed from 
the presuppositions of Paul's own Christology, certainly appears 
very extraordinary. For we have already seen that Paul makes 
the person of Christ, before his work on earth, in his pre-exist- 
ence, take part in the creation of the world as the organ of God, 
and consequently does not date his more exalted position in the 
Divine plan of revelation from his historical work on earth aa 
the Messiah ; and now, notwithstanding that, is this Lord who 
existed before the world and before time, by whose means the 
creation was effected, all at once at the end of the period of the 
world's duration, to be stripped of his sovereignty, and to enter 

T 
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into the ranks of the created beings as a subject like any other ? 
It is hardly to be denied that there is a certain amount of con- 
tradiction here ; and this would be quite unaccountable, if that 
position of pre-existence, that cosmical significance and dignity 
of Christ, were the starting-point or the central idea of Paul's 
Christology. But tliis, as we have seen, is plainly not the case ; 
on the contrar}^ the complete souship of Christ kv 8vvdfj.€i, dates 
from no earlier time than his resurrection (Eom. L 4), just as the 
whole of the Christology is built up on the yvwo-ts of the histori- 
cal work of redemption (the death on the cross), and it is only 
by means of the reliection into the past of the picture thus 
obtained that the pre-existence comes to be added to it It is 
perfectly consistent witli Paul's Christology, starting from this 
point, which was ever foremost even in the dogmatic conscious- 
ness of the Apostle, that the sovereignty of Christ, as it had its 
beginning in time, should also have a limited duration in time ; 
but of course the pre-existence is in this case left out of view ; 
as soon as this is taken as tlie standpoint whence the matter is 
regarded, the dignity and power of Christ, which he had before 
all time, must also be conceived as unlimited by time, as endless, 
which is the case in the writings of John. Thus we have in 
this peculiar Pauline doctrine of the subjection of Christ at the 
end of the world- })eriod, another conclusive argument in favour 
of our view of the Christology of Paul, — the view, namely, that it 
has indeed advanced in free speculation regarding the historical 
person of Jesus to the dogmatic personification of the religious 
principle developed in redemption, but that it has not yet gained 
a firm footing on this standpoint of dogmatic speculation, has 
not yet made the height of the absolute principle the dominating 
point of view for the whole system, and therefore stands half- 
way between the Jewish-Christian Christology and that of John. 
After Christ shall have subjected himself and his kingdom to 
the Father, the grand final end of the world will have been 
attained — God loill he all in all. This sentence, looked at by 
itself with unprejudiced eyes, certainly supports the notion of a 
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conclusion of the world in unity, where no existing thing will 
be excluded from the kingdom of God, and therefore from the 
fulfilment of its destination — from blessedness; where no hell 
goes on by the side of the kingdom of heaven. For the suppo- 
sition of the continued existence of the damned, outside of the 
blessed kingdom of God, would either limit unwarrantably the 
€v waa-iv to the half of the Travrcs, which appears quite inadmis- 
sible in the case of a final comprehensive survey of the whole 
result, such as we have here ; or it would make the expression 
Tra y — ra wavra mean, contrary to the sense of the words, that 
God is only Lord over all— over the one part (the blessed) with 
their will, over the other (the damned) against their will, though 
without any limitation and without opposition. But iva y — rol 
wavra €v iraa-i does not mean that He is completely Lord over 
all, but that He is the whole, the only and the all-determining 
inward principle in all, which is just the opposite to being Lord 
over subjugated enemies whose will is opposed to his. The ter- 
mination of the world in unity, as above explained, might be 
brought about either by unbelievers being completely annihi- 
lated, or by their being all finally converted. In support of the 
former view it may be observed that no mention is made of a 
resurrection of the godless, therefore these might possibly be 
conceived as remaining for ever in death, and consequently 
(according to the Jewish view, which regards actual existence 
as essentially connected with the body) as no longer existing ; 
but 1 Cor. XV. 22 appears to support the latter view : "As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ sluxll all he made alive.^* For in this 
passage wdyres Can hardly be taken in a more limited sense in 
one clause tlian in the other, and as it applies in the first clause 
to all men without distinction, it must also be taken in an 
equally general sense in the second ; and if the resurrection of 
all will be h Xpurri^, then it must be a resurrection to life and 
blessedness. And this is strikingly confirmed by Eom. xi. 32, 
where the universality of man's disobedience is contrasted with 
the universality of God's mercy in Christ, just as in the former 
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passage the fact of all being made alive in Christ is contrasted 
with that of all dying in Adam. These two passages, together 
with the final " God all in all," would seem to show that Paul, 
when he speaks out of the fulness and the depth of his Christian 
view of the universe, is inclined to the idea of a termination of 
the world in unity, in the sense of the a;roKaTa<rTa<ris.^ Never- 
theless, those passages again are opposed to this view, which 
speak of a judgment with a two-fold termination — eternal life 
for some and perdition for others (ilom. ii 5 — 12) — as well as 
the often-repeated mention of the hroWv^tvoi (1 Cor. xviii.; 2 
Cor. ii. 15, xvi. 4, 3). And thus even when we reach the end of 
the dogmatic teaching of Paul, we are still confronted by the 
unsolved antinomy between the termination of the world in 
unity, which was more in harmony with the Apostle's religious 
speculation on the doctrine of God's favour, and the two-fold 
end wliich is more conformable with the legal standpoint, not 
only of the Jews, but of moral reflection in general We have 
here once more, therefore, essentially the same antinomy which 
we have met with, in one form or another, in all the cliief points 
of the Apostle's dogmatic teaching, and which, moreover, is no- 
where more intelligible than in the case of the man who, from a 
Pharisee and a zealous upholder of the law, was called to be a 
chosen instrument of the gospel of the favour of God in Christ 

^ ** That an aTroKaTafTramq is entirely irreconcilable with the presuppositions of 
Paurs doctrine of election, which assumes throughout a two-fold termination of iuan*a 
destiny" ( Weiw, p. 404 f. ), is so far from being obyious, that the contrary will rather 
impress itself upon every one who considers how decidedly the Pauline doctrine of 
predestination (Kom. ix. — xi.) finally makes the dualism with which it commences 
lose itself (xi. 30—36) in the complete unity of the final result (see aboTe, p. 256 f.). 
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